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STONES TO SUCCESS 


Our Successful Record Paves the Road 
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sbi dina bender Gelikiea . to the Success of Our Agents 


If you were employing a man to fill an important position, you would 
undoubtedly question. him regarding his past accomplishments, and re- 
quire some satisfactory references concerning his ability and reliability. 





Before contracting for your personal services you owe it to yourself 
to ask the same question, and to exercise a like prudence in learning 
all you can of the company you contemplate representing. 





Number of years in business # Record of growth » Present 
strength and position # Character of administration 
# Economy of management »# Nature of investments 


# Security and interest earnings »# Favorable mortality 





experience »# Attractiveness of policy contracts # Low net 
cost # Number of satisfied policyholders # Home Office 


co-operation # Loyalty and enthusiasm of its agency staff. 





All of the above are material items the sum of which is a mighty 
factor in the success of the agent’s work, and mean much more than 
the commission schedule offered. 





Our record, of which we are justly proud, is an open 


VISUALIZING THE GROWTH AND book, and may be read and known by all. You are invited 
STRENGTH OF THE UNION CENTRAL to investigate. Address either 




















JESSE R. CLARK, President, or ALLAN WATERS, Supt. of Agents 
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THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN 
LIFE. INSURANCE. CO. 


Home Office, Fourth and Broadway, CINCINNATI 
W. J. WILLIAMS, President H. W. WANNENWETSCH, Secretary 


ONE OF THE WEST'S STABLE LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 




















(NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING IN COURSE OF ERECTION) 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 


Is the largest Western Company writing Industrial and Ordinary Business. 
It leads all Western Life Companies in the number of persons insured. 
All business valued on the full American Table—no Preliminary Term Reserve. 


Its record is that of over a Quarter Century of steady progress— 
Insurance Written 1913, $25,749,868; Insurance in Force, $73,455,636; 
Insurance Gained 1913, $11,971,278. 


Assets, $7,804,230 Surplus, $440,582 


THE COMPANY EXTENDS GREETINGS AND 
CINCINNATI HOSPITALITY TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION AND THEIR FRIENDS 
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REAL SPIRIT OF THE 
ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


Issues That Have Been Made the 
Campaign of Greater Pro- 
gressiveness 








BIG LEADERS IN CAUSE 





Life Men Have Risen to the Ideals of 
the National Life Under- 
writers’ Association 





BY E. JAY WOHLGEMUTEH 


The twenty-fifth annual convention 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters was clearly up to the best 
of its predecessors. The interest was 
just as sustained as at any of the meet- 
ings in previous years, since the “for- 
ward” movement was begun and the 
promise for the future is for still 
greater things. The “forward” move- 
ment began when petty differences and 
competitions were forgotten and all 
united in fugtherance of the underlying 
ideas of common value to all. As was 
well said by Vice-President Woods in 
one of his talks, in the ’80s, when the 
Pittsburgh organization was organized 
the movement was a defensive one; 
now, while it is not necessarily offen- 
sive it is constructive, creative and 
progressive in the fullest sense. Self 
interest is not allowed to impede the 
steady flow of this current. 


Leaders Have Come to Front 


Movements like these have to have 
leaders. To change every year, to con- 
struct the ideas anew in men’s minds 
each year and make a fresh start would 
be only to insure the futility of the 
effort. It can fairly be said that the 
men who are at the head of the Na- 
tional association movement are as 
broadminded, liberal and unselfish a 
body, inspired by as high purposes and 
ideals, of which the movement is a 
constant expression, as could possibly 
be brought together. They have given 
generously of their time and ability. 
Men have been well chosen to take part 
in the great constructive program that 
is now on. What happier find than 
W. M. Horner for the conservation and 
educational committee; H. H. Ward to 
conduct the five-minute discussions; 
C. W. Scovel as a historian and for 
the publicity committee. 


Free Opportunity Is Given 


Free expression and opportunity 
have been given to men with ideas. 
How quickly a man with something of 
real value to contribute to the cause 
is given his place. It would be hard 
to show that anything that is for the 
good of life insurance or life insurance 
agents has not been seized upon with 
avidity. It is a fortunate thing for the 
agents that a considerable number of 
men whose services would bring a high 
figure in any ability market are willing 
to make the life underwriters’ associa- 
tion and its work their hobby. So long 
as they continue to pursue the course 
of splendid development which the as- 
sociation is now following, they will 
not be much criticised for trying to 
keep the organization and management 
a harmonious and congenial body, ca- 
pable of doing things. 


Recognition of BR. L. Douglas 


An evidence of the largemindedness 
of some of the men prominent in the 
association councils was in the recog- 
nition of R. L. Douglas and the Cincin- 
nati association. When all is said and 
done, the early Cincinnati and Ohio 
associations contributed little more than 
the idea on which the present move- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 





New Officers Elected 


PRESIDENT—Hugh M. Willet, Penn Mvtual, Atlanta, Ga. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS—Edward A. Woods, Equitable of New York, Pitts- 
ca Pa.; — N. Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. J. 
Meiklejohn, Confederation Life, Canada. 


alma Henry Johnson, National of Vermont, Oklahoma City, 


TREASURER—H. Wibirt Spence, Mutual of New York, Detroit, Mich. 


CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Lee C. Robens, 
Hartford, Conn. 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL—Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md.; Herbert R. 
Lewis, Rochester, N. Y.; with the other members of the committee, as follows: 
Hugh M. Willet, president, Atlanta, Ga.; H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich.; 
He J. Powell, Louisville, Ky.; Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va.; Lee C. Robens, 
Hartford, Conn., chairman of the executive committee. 


EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE—Warren M. Hor- 
ner, Minneapolis, chairman; Jules Girardin, Chicago; Hubert H. Ward, Port- 
land, Ore.; Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh; Lee C. Robens, Hartford. 


TAXATION COMMITTEE—Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, chairman; 
Darby A. Day, Chicago; John Dolph, Washington, D. C. 

PUBLICATION COMMITTEE—Charles Jerome Edwards, New York, 
chairman; Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore; Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE (Elected at this meeting to serve till 1917) 
—Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va.; William M. Furey, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; F. N. Cheney, St. Louis, Mo.; C. C. Dabney, Nashville, Tenn.; Wilson 
Williams, New Orleans, La.; John A. Tory, Toronto, Can.; M. M. Mattison, 
Anderson, S. C.; H. D. Neely, Omaha, Neb.; Charles W. Orr, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
Charles B. Palmer, Wilmington, Del.; George W. Farley, Toledo, Ohio; Henry 
Farmer, Detroit, Mich.; Ira B. Mapes, Kansas City, Mo.; Lucien Brown, Bir- 
— Ala.; Frank B. Parker, Topeka, Kas.; Oscar Palmer, Atlanta, Ga.; 
D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
(Holdover Members) 
EXPIRE 1915 


Percy V. Baldwin, Boston, Mass. 

J. A. Bassford, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

J. A. Blum, Des Moines, lowa. 

A. W. Bray, Newark, N. J. 

William G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 
James M. Dickey, Erie, 

W. P. Dodson, Norfolk, Va. 

J. C. Drewry, Raleigh, N. C. 

A. R. Edmiston, Lincoln, Neb. 

J. S. Fabling, Denver, Colo. 

Will G. Farrell, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
W. T. Feely, Lima, Ohio. 

William Goldman, Portland, Ore. 

w. Harty, Savannah, Ga. 

J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
T. S. McKinney, Knoxville, Tenn. 

M. W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. D. Mead, Seattle, Wash. 

E. J. Meyer, Montgomery, Ala. 

J. Ralph Morrison, Harrisburg, Pa. 
J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

George H. Olmsted, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Robert F. Palmer, Chicago, Il. 
Isaac Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
John N. Russell, Jr., Los Angeles, Cal. 
D. G. C. Sinclair, New York City. 

H. H. Steiner, Columbus, Ohio. 

A. Homer Vipond, Montreal, Canada. 
J. A. Wellman, Manchester, N. H. 
George Williams, Montreal, Canada. 


EXPIRE 1916 
H. K. Albers, Fort Smith, Ark. 
H. W. Allen, Wichita, Kan. 
Cc. C. Blanchard, Providence, R. I. 
T. A. Cary, Richmond, Va. 
J. H. Cave, Lynchburg, Va. 
Orville B. Drown, Washington, D. C. 
W. G. Harris; Dallas, Texas. 
W. L. Hathaway, San Francisco, Cal. 
I’. W. Hauenstein, St. Paul, Minn. 
Edward D. Horgan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George J. Jones, Sioux Falls, S. D. 
M. V. Keith, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
Henry H. Kohn, Albany, N. Y. 
Herbert R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 
Frank T. McNally, Duluth, Minn. 
Henry A. Macgowan, Worcester, Mass. 
Brooks Maimon, Roanoke, Va. 
M. A. Nelson, Springfield, Mo. 
John Patrick, Charleston, W. Va. 
W. S. Patterson, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Harry L. Pelletier, Tacoma, Wash. 
Henry Phillips, Syracuse, N. Y. 
John H. Quinlan, Newburgh, N. Y. 
E. B. Ranselhousen, Springfield, Mass. 
Sid B. Redding, Little Rock, Ark. 
Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 
Lawrence Rooney, Bangor, Me. 
J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 
Leon Schwarz, Mobile, Ala. 
Frank Treat, Fargo, N. D. 
J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 
Mulford Wade, Akron, Ohio. 
ig ~~ larence D. Williford, Memphis, Tenn. 


TIME AND PLACE OF NEXT MEETING—San Francisco, August 10- 
11-12, 1915. 








Important Resolutions Adopted 


ESOLVED, That each association shall so arrange the date of its annual 
meeting that it shall be held in either the month of January or Feb- 
ruary. 

* * oa 

RESOLVED, That the National Association of Life Underwriters co- 
operate with the National Conference of Charities and Corrections or any 
other like body to investigate the relation of life insurance or the lack of 
it to poverty, dependency, delinquency, illiteracy, vice and crime. That par- 
ticularly records of orphan asylums, homes for widows and aged, and such 
institutions for dependents be investigated as to whether they or those who 
should have provided for them, carried life insurance. 

That in the investigations of the social workers and public institutions 
some method be devised of ascertaining and placing before the country the 
data secured as to the effect of life insurance in reducing the number of 
dependent widows, orphans and aged, with all that means. 

co * coo 


1. That this association requests the active cooperation of the life insur- 
ance companies and of the insurance commissioners of the various states in 
utterly eliminating from the business, for the welfare and protection of the pub- 
lic, the crooked and unworthy agent. 


2. That recommendations be made to the companies, and to our members 
engaged in employing agents, that, instead of accepting the rosy view, so gen- 
erally given by an applicant for an agency, of his own capacity and the value 
of his business, no new men be employed hereafter without definite inquiry as 
to their character and the quality of their business from their last two 
employers. 


3. That when an agent’s employment is terminated for cause, we recom- 
mend the insurance commissioner be requested to at once cancel his license or 
certificate of authority. 


4. That it be suggested to the insurance commissioners that no new 


license be issued to any agent already holding a license, or whose license has’ 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 





REVIEW OF THE WORK ~ 
OF 1914 CONVENTION 


National Association Is Now in 
Its Full Evolution and 
Bloom 


MET ON HISTORIC SOIL 





Organization Represents Now the Ad- 
vanced Thought and Practice of 
Life Insurance Field Men 


While it is unavoidably claimed for 
every convention that it was the best 
one in history, and the same claim will 
doubtless be made for the Cincinnati 
conclave, there are several features 
which give this one a special distinc- 
tion. In the first place the historical 
side was important. The association 
very fittingly met for its twenty-fifth 
convention in Cincinnati where the 
movement originated forty-two years 
ago. The original living founders were 
present and were signally honored. It 
is clear that the association has now 
reached its highest state of organiza- 
tion and it is working effectively along 
a steady and well defined program. The 
association movement is in full evolu- 
tion and bloom. 


Senator Sherman’s Address 


The address of Senator Sherman of 
Illinois, humanizing taxation reform, 
as it might be put, was perhaps the 
most significant of the many good fea- 
tures. The association has gotten far 
away from mere canned publicity and 
education. It is above and beyond 
working out the purposes and set ideas 
of any individual or set of men. It 
has taken the center of the stream of 
modern life for its element and is 
keeping abreast of progress with the 
steady strokes of a strong oarsman. 
In this life insurance is probably in the 


van of all other business and its good 





ship is not manned by so-called radi- 
cals, but by those of the conservative 
type. 

What the Association Is 


The National association is not truly 
any longer a company organization or 
even an agents’ organization. It is just 
a life insurance organization, and Sen- 
ator Sherman’s address more nearly ex- 
pressed this general purpose than any 
of the others presented. Taxation, 
publicity, conservation, education, im- 
provement of the agency standard are 
only different phases of the central 
thought and purpose, which is to bring 
the life insurance institution into its 
own as one of the bulwarks of civiliza- 
tion in modern times. 


Pive-Minute Discussions 


The five-minute discussions under the 
chairmanship of H. H. Ward were as 
popular, useful and vital as ever. It is 
these discussions which bring the dele- 
gations into close personal touch with 
one another and charge the meetings 
with life and interest. Chairman Ward 
has the conduct of these meetings down 
to a science. 

The conservation and education com- 
mittee and its work comtinued to keep 
the front of the stage. Its scope is con- 
stantly broadening. At the Thursday 
morning session E. E. Rittenhouse 
brought to the attention of the conven- 
tion an entirely new field for the com- 
mittee in which to operate, the conser- 
vation of life and health. 


Dot Not Want Political Issues 


Resolutions were even introduced and 
referred to the committee on the sub- 
ject of prohibition, but the sentiment of 
the executive committee was that no 
political issues should be injected into 
National association work. Another 
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SAN FRANCISCO GETS 
NEXT YEAR’S MEETING 


Crowd from the Coast Simply Runs 
Away With the Coveted 
Prize 








TROPHIES ARE PRESENTED 





Miss Sara Jones of Chicago Talks on 
Woman’s Work in Life 
Insurance 





San Francisco had the 1915 conven- 
tion cinched, but there was no let-up 
on the part of the Pacific Coast delega- 
tion on that account. Their aim was 
to make the next convention set the 
record for many years to come. The 
invitation of the association was 
brought to the chair by the entire dele- 
gation with pennants and a fifteen-foot 
banner. It was suggested that the con- 
vention be given to them without 
speeches, so as to make them feel bad, 
but R. L. Stevenson of San Francisco 
invited the life underwriters in a very 
eloquent and effective speech. Twenty- 
five thousand dollars was subscribed 
by San Francisco life men for the 
World’s Insurance Congress, and the 
life underwriters are sure to receive 
a royal welcome. 


Ail Send Invitations 


The mayor of San Francisco also 
telegraphed an invitation, and George 
A. Rathbun in his ten-minute report on 
the World’s Insurance Congress ex- 
tended a formal invitation from the 
president of the association. It really 
was too bad there wasn’t a little opposi- 
tion, so all that energy could have had 
something to fight against. Telegrams 
were read guaranteeing that there 
would be no raise in hotel rates from 
the hotel bureau, representing four 
hundred of the leading hotels. 

J. M. Bloodworth of St. Louis in- 
vited the association to his city in 1916, 
and T. C. Thompson of Chattanooga, 
who is also mayor of the city, also ex- 
tended an invitation. 


Miss Jones on Women’s Work 


One of the most interesting talks of 
the convention was not on the pro- 
gram. It was given by Miss Sara 
Jones, the only woman delegate at- 
tending the convention. She spoke on 
woman’s work in life insurance. Miss 
Jones is firmly convinced of the place 
that woman has in life underwriting. 
She told of the work in the woman’s 
department of the Equitable in Chicago, 
of which she is the manager. The pro- 
fession of life insurance satisfies the 
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instinct of social service in women and 
their ideal work it to take the message 
to their sisters. She believes that to 
the women who have gone into life in- 
surance the service idea and the desire 
to help others means much more than 
the commercial side, as it gives them 
an opportunity to do some good. She 
urged the general agents to give women 
a chance in their organizations. The 
women connected with the E. A. 
Woods agency at Pittsburgh last year 
produced over a million dollars of busi- 
ness, and she cited this as proof that 
women are efficient. 


Trophies are Awarded 


The Edwards membership trophy, 
presented at Detroit by C. J. Edwards 
for the largest increase in association 
membership, based one half on percent- 
age and one-half on numerical gain, 
was won by the Oregon association, 
represented by H. H. Ward, with a 
rating of 140 percent. Central Penn- 
sylvania was second with 137 percent. 

The Whittington delegate’s trophy, 
presented to the delegate attending the 
convention who during the past year 
proposed the largest number of new 
members, was won by O. F. Wilson of 
the Oklahoma association. Mr. Wilson 
secured sixty-four applications. 

The New England Woman’s Associa- 
tion won the Waite attendance trophy, 
awarded to the association having the 
largest average attendance at the reg- 
ular monthly meetings, with an aver- 
age of sixty-seven. South Dakota was 
second with an average of sixty-four. 


World s Congress 


Ten-minute reports on “The World’s 
Insurance Congress,” “The Northwest 
Insurance Congress” and “The New 
England Congress of Life Underwriters 
Associations” furnished an interesting 
portion of the program of the final 
session. 

George A. Rathbun of Los Angeles 
told of the plans which were being 
made. It is noteworthy that the orig- 
inal inception of the idea occurred at 
the Detroit convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Mr. 
Rathbun said that 85 percent of the 
insurance organizations of the United 
States and Canada were endorsing the 
movement and spoke of the congress 
as the greatest peace gathering in the 
history of the world. The people of 
San Francisco are deeply appreciative 
of the work done by insurance in re- 
building their city and the fact found 
frequent expression from the men from 
the coast. 


Sectional Congresses 


Guy Withers of Seattle told of the 
Northwest congress, which was held in 
that city last spring. He said that it 
resulted in good newspaper publicity 
and a better standing in the com- 
munity, and he told of the many prac- 
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tical examples they had had of the 
good results of the meeting both be- 
fore the general public and among 
themselves. 

C. C. Miller also reported on the or- 
ganization of the New England con- 
gress, which was held in Boston in 
April. The aim of the association was 
to create greater local interest and in- 
crease influence in the National asso- 
ciation. The plan followed provides 
that the president of the local associa- 
tion where the congress is held preside 
at the meetings and the local associa- 
tion has entire charge. The first meet- 
ing was held in the Parker House in 
Boston, where was held the first meet- 
ing of the National association. 

A special point was made to correct 
an impression which has gained ground 
that the World’s Insurance Congress 
in 1915 is to be the beginning of a per- 
manent organization. This is entirely 
unfounded, and the management is par- 
ticularly anxious to dispel the impres- 
sion. 

Final Talk on Education 


Warren M. Horner gave the dele- 
gates a final heart-to-heart talk on the 
work for the education and conserva- 
tion campaign. He said that when he 
left Minneapolis $22,000 had been sub- 
scribed, and that this had been largely 
increased by promises of subscriptions 
which he had received during the con- 
vention, but which he had been too 
busy to include in a total. He pointed 
out that the present trend of the public 
mind is in favor of education and con- 
servation along lines of life insurance. 
The press is ready to give space and 
editorial assistance and he urged the 
delegates when they returned to their 
homes to push the work in their local 
associations and “get the money.” Mr. 
Horner wanted to correct a general im- 
pression that the money was to be 
used for the institutional advertising. 
The major portion of it, he said, will 
be used for educational purposes. 


New Officers Greeted 


A rousing reception was given to the 
new officers. President Willet will 
have an experienced cabinet to assist 
him in his work. 

A roll call was taken for subscrip- 
tions to the official report of the con- 
vention and the subscriptions were very 
liberal. St. Louis ordered 150. 

The session closed with warm thanks 
to the Cincinnati association, its officers 
and committees, for the royal enter- 
tainment, and insluded in that were the 
thanks of the visiting ladies to the 
local ladies. The statement that the 
convention was the best ever held drew 
forth wild applause. Resolutions of 
thanks were also adopted to the Hotel 
Gibson, the officers, to the judges in the 
prize essay contests, the insurance and 
local press and, as Mr. Woods sug- 
gested, to anybody else that could be 
thought of. 





EXCURSION WAS GREAT 


JACK SHUFF IS VINDICATED 





He Told the Truth, but Not the Whole 
Truth, About. Cincinnati’s 
Charms 





As the steam caliope of the parade 
draws the small boy unerringly from 
curbstone to circus grounds, Pied 
Piper of Hamlin fashion, so did the 
“Island Queen’s” musician on Wednesday 
afternoon summon the whole assem- 
blage from convention hall to river 
front, from city streets down the slop- 
ing cobblestone levee, where floods 
rage in the spring and Ethiopians spend 
the humid nights of summer, to the 
landing of the biggest boat afloat on 
inland water. 

Not a detail had been overlooked by 
Chairman Bruehl of the excursion sec- 
tion of the entertainment committee. 
Even the weather man had been pre- 
viously consulted and that worthy was 
present with a night of stars and a 
breeze more emblematic of summer 
than of advancing fall. Strange to re- 
late, not a belated wayfarer was to be 
sighted when the steamer floated out 
on the wide Ohio and headed up river 
underneath the first suspension bridge 
ever to be erected in the United States. 


Buffet Supper Served 


_ First on the program was the ever 
important problem of eating, and soon 
the entrance to the buffet supper took 
on the appearance of a metropolitan 
bread line. All safety first rules and 
admonitions were scattered to the 
winds and as the store of wieners and 
Dutch cheese sandwiches and coffee 
and salads and ice cream disappeared 
before the onslaughts of the starved. 
800 strong, the scene developed into a 
good natured rout, before which the 
forces of Generals Kirgan and Shuff 
and Mack were finally compelled to 
sound a retreat. 


Cincinnati by Night 


_From the river, Cincinnati is by 
night an interesting and pleasing study 
of lights and shadows. If the artist’s 
brush could transfer it to canvas—as it 
really is—it would show a murky vel- 
vet, set with constellations where the 
incline cars climb the hills, and pierced 
and rent everywhere by the ever mov- 
ing lights of the downtown and residen- 
tial sections. And long after the city 
has been left behind and the quiet purr 
of the steamer’s engines substituted 
for the clatter and roar of traffic, the 
lights about the tower of the Union 
Central’s skyscraper flash out across 
the miles the perpetual welcome of the 
Queen City. 

Musio by Musicians ..2d Others 


In the early hours of the evening 
the decks were the limelight of popu- 
larity. Not to be outdistanced by the 
Amphion Quartette and Musicians Vis- 
conti and Russo, especially engaged 
for the occasion. Edward A. Woods 
and company of Pittsburgh entertained 
in the front of the boat with a selec- 
tion of jigs and contortions and songs 
sentimental. 

Return Trip 


After passing Fort Thomas, the 
steamer was turned about and pro- 
ceeded leisurely down the river along 
the city’s water front toward Fernbank 
dam, miles below.. The night having 
become cooler, nearly all eventually 
succumbed to the charms of Esberger’s 
Band music and found their way into 
the dance hall. 

Ten o’clock speak the city’s bells and 
the gangplank is again out on the slop- 
ing, cobblestone levee. The vindication 
of Jack Shuff is complete; indeed, he 
told not of all the virtues of Cincinnati 
before the Atlantic City convention. 
Hard though it may be to believe, even 
the tongue of Shuff has its limitations. 
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CONSERVATION OF LIFE 
FIRST THURSDAY TOPIC 


Former President Taft Counsels 
Service in This Line by 
Underwriters 








GOOD TALK BY SCOVEL 





Business Insurance Comes in for Val- 
uable Discussion on Morning 
of Last Day 





Oh, they pushed the damper in, 

And they pushed the damper out, 

But the smoke went up the chimney just 
the same, 


Just the same, just the same, 


And the smoke went up the chimney just 
the same. 


So opened the Thursday morning’s 
session, with Edward A. Woods of 
Pittsburgh leading the song from the 
top of the table, while the convention 
awaited the tabulation of the execu- 
tive committee’s morning session re- 
ports. 

The message from Hon. William H. 
Taft, former President of the United 
States, was delivered by President 
Ernest J. Clark. An unexpected 
change in plans was the one cause of 
Mr. Taft’s absence. “Opportunities 
for service in the conservation of life 
and health by life underwriters” was 
his theme, and it brought forth an offi- 
cial vote of thanks from the conven- 
tion. 


Rittenhouse Talks on Subject 


On the same subject Elmer E. Rit- 
tenhouse, president of the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, very ably pointed out 
the course that should be followed by 
life insurance men in the conserva- 
tion movement. The tolls of war, he 
said, were insignificant in comparison 
with those of prreventable disease. 
Prolongation of life can be best ef- 
fected through periodic examinations. 
The National association should by 
resolution endorse the work of the 
health bureaus and agencies of the 
country; should make the local health 
officers honorary members of the local 
associations, and should enlist the 75,- 
000 life insurance agents of the country 
in the life conservation movement. 


Purposes of the Work 


Some of its purposes consist in edu- 
cating the individual in right modes of 
living; encouraging policyholders to 
submit to periodical examinations; as- 
sisting local, state and national health 
movements; interesting business organ- 
izations in health campaigns; arousing 
the interest of the different communi- 
ties; establishing branches of a na- 
tional health guard in every locality; 
making provision for an annual health 
day; placing an educational bureau in 
every health department, and encour- 
aging philanthropy to enter this field, 
which heretofore has been almost neg- 
lected. Mr. Rittenhouse was likewise 
accorded the official thanks of the con- 
vention for his most excellent address. 

Meyers on Paternalism 


J. E. Meyers of Minneapolis again 
addressed the convention briefly on the 
tendency of the times toward pater- 
nalistic insurance and submitted reso- 
lutions asking that this subject be given 
in prominent place on the program of 
the 1915 convention. These resolutions 
were referred back to the executive 
committee for action. 

Five-minute discussions on “Business 
Insurance,” with Hubert H. Ward as 
chairman, combined to make up one 
of the most entertaining and instructive 
hours of the whole convention. Charles 
W. Scovel led off the discussion with 
a twenty-minute talk. 

Three Branches of Service 


“Our broad question,” he said, 





What service does life insurance ren- 
der to the business world? 

“There are three main branches of 
that service, rendered through its as- 
sets ,its current distribution and its 
specific contracts. 

“First, in the mere amassing of its 
assets and in their investment, life in- 
surance is rendering its first and funda- 
mental service to the business world. 
It is creating capital. That service 
looms up at this time. The world’s 
reservoirs of capital are now being 
emptied by the war at a faster rate 
than ever before. Progressive Amer- 
ica, always borrowing to press ahead, 
must find some means to accumulate 
for herself in the future more of the 
capital she now needs and more and 
more keeps needing. 


Accumulating Capital 


“America’s best way to accumulate 
at home more of this needed capital 
is to speed up her life insurance agents. 
Life insurance is already America’s 
greatest creator of capital; that is, her 
greatest instrumentality for making 
capital out of money which would 
otherwise not be capital. The spend- 
ing money in a million pockets or 
checking accounts or bureau drawers 
is not capital. It is only the money 
saved and invested. America possesses 
nothing else at all comparable with the 
great army of 100,000 thrift preachers 
circulating through the entire com- 
munity and doing more to promote in- 
dividual savings among our spendthrift 
population than any other single force. 

What Agents Did 


“The life insurance agents last year 
got twenty-five millions of us to set 
aside seven hundred and twelve millions 
of dollars in premiums. That is a 
large sum, but it could be vastly in- 
creased, considering that we last year 
spent half as much for smokes, just as 
much for candy, jewels and motors, 
and twice as much for drinks. It 
ought to be no trick at all to double 
these premium savings in the next few 
years when the need for capital is 
upon the country as never before. We 
just now preach thrift as a patriotic 
duty. 

Cash Value of a Man 


“The next step, long coming, but 
now.coming fast, is to insure the lives 
behind the business for its direct bene- 
fit. Whenever some part of a business 
structure is upheld by a valuable man, 
death some day will bring upon that 
business the direct loss of his value as 
a dividend producing asset, the conse- 
quent need for replacement and read- 
justment. To meet this situation spot 
cash will be the insistent requirement. 
It will be the only indemnity for the 
loss and damage, the only solvent for 
all the problems that will then spring 
up. 

“ Builds Emergency Cash 

“Who can figure how much a year to 
put into a sinking fund to mature at 
a single life’s end? Only life insur- 
ance can do that. It alone can take 
that single life into its scientific aver- 
age with thousands of others and name 
a definite annual sum that will in- 
evitably produce the desired total at 
death, whenever it comes. 

“Business insurance immediately for- 
tifies finances and gradually builds 
emergency cash. At death it supplies 
spot cash for indemnity against direct 
loss and against consequential damage 
and spot cash to help in replacement 
and readjustment. 


Group Insurance 


“There is, in addition, the newly de- 
veloped service of group insurance, 
whereby the whole body of employes 
of a given business are insured en 
masse, and which is as yet a specialty 
undertaken by but few companies. 

“Business insurance is barely begin- 
ning its tremendous service to the busi- 
ness world. Its spread and develop- 
ment are of vast import to society. 
When generally adopted, as it surely 


“is: | will be, it will, by removing the sphere 





and the effects of death, directly pro- 
mote confidence and stability in all 
lines of business.” 


Career Based on Insurance 


W. D. Mead of Seattle related how 
Charles H. Lilley, one of the most suc- 
cessful men in the northwest, has based 
his entire career on life insurance. In 
1886 he took out his first $1,000 policy; 
today he has $550,000 of business credit 
insurance. In his early career he was 
able to keep his business by means of 
a loan which could not have been se- 
cured had he not been carrying a large 
amount of insurance on his life. 


Horner Gives a Talk 


W. M. Horner of Minneapolis, who 
has just placed endowment insurance 
of $1,000,000 with F. H. Peavey & Co. 
of Minneapolis, the largest grain ele- 
vator concern in the country, described 
the details of the contract and its sale. 
Every business, he said, should have a 
sinking fund in order to increase its 
credit. Insurance on the heads of any 
concern is protection on its driving 
power and so adds to its financial sta- 
bility. While term insurance will in 
some cases furnish the protection de- 
sired, the endowment policy will in 
most instances be found to best fit the 
needs of business insurance. 


Man Worth More Than Property 


C. T. Brockway of Syracuse told of 
the experience of one of his solicitors 
illustrative of the fact that the activity 
of man is worth more than the prop- 
erty which he owns. In this particular 
case the prospect for insurance pos- 
sessed property worth $10,000. His an- 
nual income was $2,500. The agent 
pointed out’ that in case of death the 
estate invested at five percent would 
net but $500. The remaining $2,000 
was the annual value of the man’s 
activity. Asking the prospect how 
much it would require to carry his 
family through each year, he was in- 
formed that $1,200 would be necessary. 
The agent was then able to point out 
to the prospect that it was incumbent 
upon him to take out income insur- 
ance in an amount to produce annually 
the difference between $1,200 and $500, 
the interest earning value of the prop- 
erty. 

. Studys Dun’s Reports 

C. B. Rudd of Evansville, Ind., makes 
a study of Dun’s financial reports, 
finds the weak financial points of pros- 
pects as, for instance, the amounts of 
money they have been borrowing from 
banks. He then places the business 
insurance policy most fitted to their 
needs. 

W. E. Bilheimer of St. Louis has 
been successful in writing stockholders 
and corporations for the amount of 
stock held with the corporation as 
beneficiary in order that the books of 
the latter can be kept clear of dead 
wood. 


Writes Partnership Insurance 


J. J. Jackson of Cleveland has been 
making a study of partnership insur- 
ance. His plan is to sell to the part- 
nership insurance sufficient to enable 
one partner on the death of the other 
to take over the exclusive ownership 
of the business and thus not be placed 
at the mercy of whosoever might de- 
sire to take the deceased partner’s 
place. Mr. Jackson has also had suc- 
cess in selling large corporations a 
form of insurance which continues the 
salary of any employe one year after 
such employe’s death. 

Joint Life Policies 


W. E. Osborn of Indiana also told 
of his experience with joint life insur- 
ance. Mr .Osborn believes that this 
form of insurance gives a maximum 
amount of business protection at the 
minimum cost. He attempts to place 
enough so that in case of the death of 
any one of the firm the insurance will 
be sufficient to take over the interest 
which the deceased held in that firm. 

E. G. Simmons of New Orleans re- 
gards group insurance as one of the 








greatest fields open to life insurance 
men. Recently he placed insurance of 
the amount of $110,000 with a bank 
which wished to pension its employes, 
thus showing that business insurance 
can be made to fit almost any case. 

Edward A. Woods of Pittsburgh 
stated that even the fringe of the gar- 
ment of business insurance has not 
yet been touched. He exploded the 
idea that income and business insur- 
ance is adaptable only to people with 
large incomes. It is the little fellow, 
he said, the butcher and the grocer and 
the candlestick maker who need busi- 
ness insurance most. It is this won- 
derful field which is now opening be- 
fore the life insurance fraternity. 


REVIEW OF THE WORK 
OF 1914 CONVENTION 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 
resolution referring to the establish- 
ment of a health bureau at Washington 
was referred to this committee. It is 
not in that any of these conservation 
ideas are new that the committee re- 
ceives its importance; it is that, backed 
by the united support of 75,000 agents 
and public opinion, the committee and 
the association have been able to vital- 
ize and humanize these ideas to a sur- 
prising degree. 

To Eliminate Crooked Agents 


The National association went on rec- 
ord in favor of a practical campaign to 
eliminate the dishonest and undesirable 
agent from the business. This is an- 
other theory that has been long tossed 
hither and yon, but which has come to 
little fruition. The industrial health 
and accident companies have tried to 
interest the insurance departments in 
protecting the business and the compa- 
nies from twisters and dishonest agents, 
but have not met with a satisfying suc- 
cess. The local fire agents in their 
association are trying to accomplish 
something along the line of eliminating 
not so much the dishonest agent as the 
incompetent side-liner who does not 
know enough about the business to give 
intelligent service. 


Will Join the General Movement 


The National association at this 
meeting has shied its castor into the 
ring and will take a part in the general 
movement not only with reference to 
inducing insurance departments to take 
action but in bringing about reform by 
other means. 

Another action by the National asso- 
ciation that will be received with much 
relief by many local associations is a 
definite statement of its attitude toward 
the representatives of the younger com- 
panies and the position taken that any 
man of personal qualities of the right 
sort representing a decent and sound 
company, even though young or small, 
should be eligible for membership and 
participation in the association move- 
ment, will be hailed with approval. 


W. L. CROCKER PRESENT 


W. L. Crocker, vice-president of the 
John Hancock Mutual, which company 
has had the honor of having the presi- 
dency within its ranks the past year, 
journeyed out from Boston and at- 
tended the Cincinnati convention in 
company with J. C. Campbell of 
Columbus, the veteran state agent for 
Ohio and ‘West Virginia, who has long 
been one of the company’s bulwarks 
of strength in the field. As fast as a 
bright man of general agency timber 
showed himself among the members 
of Mr. Campbell’s field force he was 
pointed out by Mr. Campbell to the 
company, which promptly elevated him 
to a general agency. In this way Mr. 
Clark became the company’s very 
capable general agent at Baltimore. 











Chicago Is the Leader 


Chicago is leading all of the local 
associations in membership with a to- 
tal of 306; New York is second with 
246; Philadelphia third with 207 mem- 
bers. 
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SENATOR SHERMAN IS 
GIVEN GREAT WELCOME 


Acclaimed Greatest Champion of 
Cause of Life Insurance 
in Congress 








McFEE GETS CALEF CUP 





Hubert H. Ward Has Charge of Five- 
Minute Talks at Wednesday 
Morning Session 





Magnificent was the welcome accord- 
ed Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman, mem- 
ber of United States Senate from Illi- 
nois, who opened the Wednesday morn- 
ing program with a wonderful address 
on the “Taxation of Life Insurance.” 
Senator Sherman has been leading the 
fight the past year in the upper house 
of Congress against this taxation, with 
excellent results, and today stands in 
the position of having rendered greater 
service to life insurance than any other 
member of either branch of Congress. 
His appearance before the convention 
resulted in a demonstration which 
momentarily bereft him of speech. 


Delivers Great Address 


It was then the pleasure of those 
present to listen to an address on life 
insurance, the equal of which has prob- 
ably never been heard before in the his- 
tory of the National association. Re- 
prints of the speech are to be used ex- 
tensively in the further campaign to be 
conducted against the taxation of life 
insurance, and Senator Sherman will be 
in great demand during the coming 
years, if he will but place himself at the 
disposal of the underwriters. | 

When the question of life insurance 
taxation was first presented to Senator 
Sherman he at once set about to ac- 
quire a detailed knowledge of the busi- 
ness, approaching it from every possi- 
ble point of view. As a result of these 
investigations, coupled with a previous 
inquiry into the causes of dependency 
and poverty, he became satisfied that 
life insurance was one of the most 
beneficent institutions known to man- 
kind. Since then his fight against its 
penalization has been unwavering. 


Invoke Aid of Policyholders 


Since no form of insurance can be 
made subject to the interstate com- 
merce act, because of constitutional lim- 
itations, the speaker strongly recom- 
mended that the assistance of the mil- 
lions of policyholders be sought in the 
securing of an amendment to the con- 
stitution. He also recommended that 
each man make it his business to see 
that a certain definite amount of insur- 
ance be made exempt from the income 
tax provision. He asked for federal 
supervision in the name of justice, stat- 
ing that united effort would certainly 
succeed and that temporary defeat 
should not be permitted to discourage 
anyone. 

Woods Expresses Appreciation 


To Edward A. Woods fell the priv- 
ilege of extending the thanks of the 
association to Senator Sherman. Mr. 
Woods is good on such occasions. 

“Centuries ago,” he said, “in the days 
of chivalry, sometimes a just cause 
would bring out an unknown champion 
to wrest success out of defeat. In the 
dark days of the income tax contest, 
life insurance agents were not discour- 
aged, but actively undertook to cham- 
pion their just cause. If that move- 
ment did not do more than bring out 
an emancipator who could champion, 
with as much zeal as did Ivanhoe the 
needs of his day, the cause of the pol- 
icyholders, it seems to me the activity 
of life insurance men has been well 
repaid.” : 

“Senator Sherman’s effort is already 





relieving life insurance policyholders 
of from $6,000,000 to $15,000,000 annu- 
ally in taxes. Senator Sherman was 
the one man who raised his voice in the 
senate. He accomplished what he did 
not from mere enthusiasm, but by go- 
ing to the Congressional Library and 
working out with his keen, legal and 
analytical mind, the justice of our 
cause. He has come down here to offer 
his volunteer services in this great war 
of life insurance men for their policy- 
holders, to relieve our policyholders 
from this barnacle that is fastened upon 
them; and I wish all our men could be 
in Illinois to take the stump in his be- 
half.” 

The appreciation of the National as- 
sociation for the great service which 
has been rendered to the institution of 
life insurance by Senator Sherman was 
then officially recorded in a resolution 
offered by Mr. Woods and unanimously 
adopted by a rising vote. 


Report Made On Taxation 


Next in order came the report of the 
committee on taxation, of which Mr. 
Woods is chairman. In its campaign 
the committee has met with much in- 
difference on the part of scores of com- 
panies, but the associations have gener- 
ally cooperated nobly. Some 71,500 
copies of a pamphiet on the subject, 
prepared in popular form, have been 
ordered by different associations and 
companies for distribution. The aid of 
the National Tax Association is being 
enlisted in the campaign. In the report 
the local associations were notified that 
the request that they appoint separate 
taxation committees and devote one 
meeting a year to this question still 
stands. 


Must Work With Patience 


“Let me urge you in this great unsel- 
fish forward movement,” said Mr. 
Woods in conclusion, “to be always on 
the alert. We cannot have life insur- 
ance placed under government legisla- 
tion in a year or two. Slavery was not 
abolished in one campaign by Lincoln. 
Senator Sherman has told us this is a 
campaign. We ought to go forward and 
not mind temporary defeat, which we 
may expect, no matter how conscien- 
tious and unselfish may be our pur- 
poses. The by-product alone, in the 
appreciation by the public of what life 
insurance is to society and the state, 
will be worth ten times all the efforts 
you give.” 

John Dolph of Washington, D. C., 
closed the discussion, by moving that a 
law and legislation committee be au- 
thorized whose duties should consist in 
carrying out: all of the ideas advanced 
by the different speakers, which mo- 
tion prevailed. 


Ward Takes the Gavel 


Hubert H. Ward of Portland, Ore., 
was then given the gavel and the five- 
minute talks on the “Necessity for Ac- 
tion in Matters of Insurance Legisla- 
tion by Life Underwriters Associations” 
opened. By way of introduction, Chair- 
man Dolph of the legislation commit- 
tee gave a resume of the legislation 
which has come up in the different 
states the past year in reference to life 
insurance. Fewer bills than usual were 
reported to the committee because of 
the few legislatures in session and but 
twenty-two bills actually became laws. 
Although the twin enemies of life in- 
surance, namely, prejudice and igno- 
rance, have possibly become tired of the 
strong fight which is being made against 
them, the committee recommended that 
nothing be taken for granted and that 
extreme watchfulness be kept on all 
legislation that might adversely affect 
the interests of life insurance. 


Stern Recommends Publicity 


Charles J. Stern of Cincinnati was the 
first of the five-minute speakers. He 
recommended “injection after injection 
of the serum of publicity.” Individuals 
will not act against wrong legislation; 
therefore the association must do the 
work.. The associations are prepared 
but are numerically weak and so it be- 





comes imperative that the ranks of the 
assured be called upon through pub- 
licity and instructed concerning threat- 
ened wrongs and dangers. Live insur- 
ance men should be elected to office; 
they should be sent as lobbyists to the 
legislatures; and, in the meantime, pub- 
licity should be kept up. 

Charles A. Moore of Topeka, Kas., 
told of the work that his association has 
been doing in the way of arousing in- 
terest in life insurance among the pol- 
icyholders of that city. Prominent 
business men have been guests at dif- 
ferent meetings of the association. A 
step further in advance will be taken 
by the Topeka organization this fall, 
when it is planned to fill an auditorium 
ot 5,000 seating capacity with Kansas 
policyholders, for a program of talks 
on life insurance taxation. 

Shuff Tells a Story 


John L. Shuff was the next speaker. 
Of course he had to start off with a 
story. It seems that he was recently 
billed to make a speech in Clermont 
county, supposedly at a church fair, and 
arrived at the town in question late, to 
find that it had been placarded with 
advance notices of his address and that 
the church had been filled with people 
at a quarter a head. 

“Walking up to some boys I asked 
what was going on,” said Shuff. 

“*Some guy from Cincinnati is going 
to speak,’ came the answer. 

“T hadn’t an idea of what I was go- 
ing to talk about, but I went inside and 
started making a stab. Apparently I 
was getting along all right with every- 
one save several old maids collected in 
the front row. 


More Gas Than Electricity 


“IT did the best I could to be funny, 
but without effect. Finally, losing my 
patience, I jumped off the rostrum in 
front of chem and yelled, ‘My God, 
women, can’t you smile?’ After the 
thing was over and as I was walking 
out of the church I heard one old man 
say to another, ‘How did you like the 
lecture?’ ‘Fair, but rather old fash- 
ioned. ‘What do you mean by old 
fashioned?’ asked the first speaker. 
‘Well,’ said the second, ‘rather more 
gas than electricity.’ 

“The most important thing before 
this convention is to seek legislation on 
correct lines. The agent can do what 
the president cannot do. Get busy and 
find out how the fellow is going to do 
before he is elected.” 

Warns of State Insurance 


Frank D. Buser of Philadelphia also 
advised that the prospective legislator 
be reached by life insurance men ahead 
of the primaries, and that his stand on 
life insurance taxation and other legis- 
lative matters be made planks in his 
platform for nomination. 

J. E. Meyers of Minneapolis touched 
on the question of state insurance and 
warned that the agent may soon “get 
it in the neck” worse than he did at the 
time of the Armstrong investigation. 
He questioned whether agents were 
endowed with high public interest; 
whether this could be possible with the 
companies constantly driving them for 
an increase in business. Keener public 
interest, he said, on the part of agents, 
would prove the solution for many 
questions. 

W. E. Bilheimer of St. Louis closed 
the discussion with an expression of 
faith in the ultimate will of the public 
so long as the present clean methods 
of life insurance are continued. 


McFee Given Calef Cup 


The presentation of the Calef loving 
cup and medal to its winner, John R, 
McFee of the Massachusetts Mutual 
at Chicago was one of the happiest fea- 
tures of the day. The presentation was 
made by Orville Thorp, president of the 
Texas Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers, in an eloquent address and the 
assemblage then had the privilege of 
listening to a recitation of the essay by 
its author. Mary Roberts Reinhart, 





novelist, was chairman of the commit- 
tee that adjudged the papers. 

President Clark announced R. O. 
Miles of San Francisco the winner of 
the Ben Williams vase for the second 
time. In his absence Frederick A. Sav- 
age of Baltimore was delegated to re- 
ceive it. Presentation was made by 
Maurice H. Stearns of Rhode Island in 
pleasing fashion. 

Adjournment of the morning session 
in welcome words was then taken in or- 
der to permit the moving picture man 
to get in his work on the roof gardens 
of the hotel. 


BANQUET ENDS CONVENTION 


Two Big Speakers Were Not Able to 
Appear, So Utility Men 
Were Used 








Thursday night was held the cul- 
minating event of the convention, the 
annual banquet, which was held at the 
Gibson in the same hall in which the 
convention was held. The attendance 
was exceptionally good, over 350 at- 
tending. The fact that some had to 
leave on early trains kept a few away, 
but most of the railroads held their 
trains to give the visitors as much time 
as possible at the banquet. 

Novel entertainment “stunts,” sing- 
ing and music, with an exceptionally 
interesting group of speakers, made up 
a program which was interesting and 
enjoyable in every respect. Mrs. Mar- 
shall Cox, daughter of Vice-President 
E. P. Marshall of the Union Central 
Life, rendered several beautiful solos. 
Mrs. Cox has a voice which is won- 
derfully sweet and of an exceptional 


quality, and her numbers called forth 


the greatest enthusiasm. 

“Old Man Grump” was at the ban- 
quet, and made the hit of the evening. 
The “Old Man Grump” cartoons, ap- 
pearing in a local newspaper, have won 
reputation all over the country, Claude 
Shafer being the cartoonist. Shafer 
was on hand and made cartoons of the 
celebrities of the convention. 

Beautiful silver bon-bon dishes, as 
souvenirs to the ladies, were a sur- 
prise which had been held back. The 
menus also furnished an attractive sou- 
venir of the convention, being hand- 
somely printed, and containing photo- 
gravures of some of the principal 
beauty spots and buildings of Cincin- 
nati. 

The seating arrangements added 
greatly to the enjoyment. Tables seat- 
ing parties of eight and ten were ar- 
ranged about the room, and most of 
them were occupied by parties which 
had been made up in advance, agents 
of particular companies and others with 
congenial interests being able to get 
together for the convention. 

Retiring President Ernest J. Clark 
presided as toastmaster. Rabbi David 
Philipson, pastor of Rockdale Temple, 
Cincinnati, delivered a beautiful invo- 
cation. Hon. James M. Cox, governor 
of Ohio, and Hon. Stanley E. Bowdle, 
congressman from Ohio, were sched- 
uled as the guests of honor, but un- 
fortunately neither was able to be pres- 
ent. Governor Cox had for his subject 
“Life Insurance and Its Benefits” and 
Mr. Bowdle “Life Insurance Agents.” 
Their places were taken by others. 
The life underwriters gave their new 
president a rousing reception, and he 
delivered an address which showed a 
great depth of thought and a keen fore- 
sight and vision for the future work of 
the association. 

At the banquet Thursday night Hon. 
Judson Harmon, a member of Cleve- 
Jand’s cabinet and ex-governor of Ohio, 


most ably discussed the topic which 


had been assigned to Governor Cox. 
The substitution was an admirable one, 
as Judge Harmon is one of the sound, 
conservative and able thinkers and 
speakers of Ohio. In the absence of 


Congressman Bowdle, President Shuff 
of the Cincinnati’ association féad his 
speech. 
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FIRST DAY’S WORK OF 
THE BIG CONVENTION 


President E. J. Clark Receives 
Great Ovation as He Starts 
His Talk 





PROF. HUEBNER’S PAPER 





Considerable Discussion Over Plans 
and Methods for Carrying on the 
Publicity Campaign 





A resolution acknowledging the serv- 
ice done to the life underwriters and 
to the life association movement by the 


organizers of the first life underwriters | 


association in Cincinnati in 1872, was 
the feature of the first session of the 
twenty-fifth annual convention. Seated 
on the platform were two of the four 
surviving members of this first associa- 
tion—R. L. Douglas of Piqua, Ohio 
and J. W. Iredell, Jr., of* Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Scovel introduced a reso- 
lution to be incorporated in the minutes 
of the association acknowledging the 
grateful tribute of the association to 
the organizers and first officers of the 
pioneer association and a cordial per- 


- sonal greeting and gratitude to the 


survivors, which was adopted with a 
rising vote. 


Large Opening Attendance 


The convention opened with the 
large ball-room of the Hotel Gibson 
filled to the doors. President Ernest 
J. Clark was in the chair and seated 
on the platform were the officers of 
the National association and attending 
ex-presidents and the speakers of the 
morning, and also A. J. Meiklejohn, 
president of the Canadian Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Rev. R. E. Elmore, pastor of the 
Walnut Hills Christian Church, deliv- 
ered the invocation in which he empha- 
sized the service giving function of the 
life underwriter. 

John L. Shuff, president of the Cin- 
cinnati Life Underwriters Association 
and Jesse R. Clark, president of the 
Union Central Life, welcomed the dele- 
gates and visitors to Cincinnati. 

President Jesse R. Clark of the 
Union Central, in the closing address 
of welcome, paid a glowing tribute to 
the institution of life insurance and 
to the greatness of Cincinnati with its 
3,000 industrial plants and $300,000,000 
annual production of industrial prod- 
ucts; its beauties, its strong central po- 
sition and the qualities of its people. 


Letters of Regret 


Many letters were received from life 
underwriters regretting their inability 
to attend the convention, three of 
which were read from ex-presidents of 
the association. Mr. and Mrs. Neil 
D. Sills were unable to attend on ac- 
count of sickness, and R. E. Cochran, 
now vice-president of the United 
States Life, and E. H. Plummer of 
Philadelphia found at the last minute 
that they could not attend. 

Mr. Scovel introduced the resolution 
in recognition of the original associa- 
tion organizers in Cincinnati which had 
been already approved by the executive 
committee and which was adopted by a 
rising vote. 


Ovation Is Given Clark 


President Ernest J. Clark’s approach 
to the front of the rostrum was the 
signal for the audience to rise simul- 
taneously to its feet in testimony to 
their executive’s splendid achievements. 
His annual address was a resume of 
the work of the past year, in which 
many of.the reforms and field improve- 
ments have been effected; and an out- 
line of the platform on which his ad- 
ministration-has-been based. Educaé- 
tion, conservation, taxation and loéal 





membership extension have been the 
four planks of this platform. He spoke 
of the work which the special commit- 
tee on education has been doing in 
the way of installing educational life 
insurance courses in the schools and 
colleges, and of the authorization for 
the standard text book to be compiled 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner. 


Conservation and Taxation 


The work of the conservation com- 
mittee, he said, was running along in 
a parallel channel and the chief efforts 
of this campaign were being directed 
against the flagrant disregard of the 
laws of health by the public in gen- 
eral, which has been instrumental in 
raising the cost of insurance to the 
survivors and leading to heavy loss 
ratio. He touched but lightly on taxa- 
tion, preferring to leave this matter to 
Chairman Woods of the taxation com- 
mittee. Excellent extension progress 
was reported. All of the local associa- 
tions have been taking advantage of the 
nonresident provision and many new 
members have been secured in the 
smaller towns. During the past year 
new associations have been formed at 
Lansing, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek, 
Jacksonville, Davenport and San Diego. 
The total membership now is 4,909, rep- 
resenting a gain of 705, or about 20 
percent in 12 months. 


Vice-President Woods’ Address 


Vice-President E. A. Woods opened 
his address by expressing his deep ap- 
preciation of the assistance extended 
to him by President Clark, and the 
courtesy and hospitality shown him by 
local assoeiations all over the country 
whose guest he has been during the 
past year in connection with the cam- 
paign of the National association 
against taxation. Not so very many 
years ago, said Mr. Woods, the asso- 
ciation movement was a_ defensive 
movement. Its purpose was to prevent 
rebating, twisting and the stealing of 
agents and at no time was its work 
constructive and offensive. Recently, 
and especially within the past year, 
there has been a marked change. It 
may now be said that the enemy is be- 
ing driven backward. Evidences of this 
forward movement are found in the 
campaign against the taxation of life 
insurance on strong publicity cam- 
paigns all over the country on the 
merits of life insurance and in its in- 
troduction in the schools and colleges. 


Public Service Institution 


These efforts to free life insurance of 
all unjust taxation are but part of a 
greater plan—a plan to impress the 
public with an understanding that the 
profession of life insurance is not the 
business of private corporations nor a 
mere business for profit; that it is the 
public service institution for the pres- 
ervation of all society and the strength- 
ening of mankind. Every policyholder 
will some day be regarded as a portion 
of the whole fabric; every uninsured 
person a menace to society and a com- 
ing part of the dependent class. 

Mr. Woods concluded his short ad- 
dress in offering a resolution in the 
form of a telegram to be sent imme- 
diately to the Insurance Commission- 
ers Convention this week at Asheville, 
N. C 


Vice-President Russell’s Talk 


Vice-President John Newton Russell, 
Jr., of Los Angeles, representing the 
Pacific Coast, confined his remarks 
largely to the work that had been done 
by the coast associations during the 
past year. 

By way of introduction he expressed 
a wish that the far west could be fav- 
ored more often with the presence of 
the officers and members of the execu- 
tive committee. Men of this stamp, he 
said, are not numerous in that section 
of the country; the local associations 
are 500 miles apart and it is difficult to 
get more than 100 members together at 
any one time.. That the west has been 
active in constantly increasing the 
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scope of its efforts was well evidenced, 
he said, by the large delegation pres- 
ent in Cincinnati from California and 
other coast states. 


Pacific Coast Cup 


Mr. Russell states that the splendid 
work done by the association in the 
past few years has been instrumental 
in building up the Pacific Coast local 
associations. The movement has also 
been helped by the Pacific Coast cup 
donated by Messrs. Mead of Seattle, 
Ward of Portland, Hathaway of San 
Francisco and the members of the Los 
Angeles association. This trophy goes 
to the association securing the larg- 
est number of new members in a period 
of six months. The first association 
to secure possession of the cup three 
times will retain it permanently. He 
recommended that this same plan be 
tried by groups of local associations 
in other parts of the country. 


Plan At Los Angeles 


Los Angeles has another plan which 
has also been meeting with success. 
Twice a month the different managers 
meet, through an unofficial organiza- 
tion, at luncheon. The managers alter- 
nately act as hosts. Through. this or- 
ganization excellent cooperation has 
been secured in Los Angeles. Bother- 
some questions have been disposed of 
amicably; rebating and twisting have 
been stamped out, and life insurance 
is on as high a plane now in Los An- 
geles as in any other city, despite the 
tact that California has no anti-rebat- 
ing law. 

Through the instrumentality of the 
Pacific associations the University of 
Southern California has authorized a 
chair of life insurance and commencing 
with the fall term the full course of 
instruction will be given by Forbes 
Lindsay. 

Mr. Russell concluded his remarks 
by inviting the assemblage to partici- 
pate next year in the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

Canada Is Heard From 


A. J. Meiklejohn, president of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
Dominion of Canada, and the newly 
elected vice-president of the National 
association, followed. He brought with 
him the thanks of the Canadian asso- 
ciations for the help extended to them 
in their infancy by local associations 
in the United States and by the Na- 
tional association. He characterized 
President Ernest J. Clark’s recent ad- 
dress before the Halifax convention on 
“Service to Policyholders” as one of 
the most unique and wonderful talks 
ever heard by the Canadian underwrit- 
ers. The presence of President Cox 
of the Life Insurance Presidents Asso- 
ciation, at Halifax, was also much ap- 
preciated, as. was that -of. Elmer E. 
Rittenhouse of New York, and Mrs. 





Florence E. Shall of Boston. In clos- 
ing he expressed a hope that the very 
near future would witness the Na- 
tional association, meeting in joint con- 
vention in some Canadian city with the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
Dominion of Canada. 


Secretary and Treasurer’s Report 


Secretary Frank G. Buser of Phila- 
delphia was next with his annual re- 
port. 

Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence’s report, 
showing a balance on hand of $5,555.65 
to the credit of the association, brought 
forth a well deserved round of applause. 
He reported all of the associations 
fully paid up, with no deliquents, a total 
membership of 89 associations and a 
paid up individual membership of 4,321, 
exclusive of the Canadian association. 
At the conclusion of his report, Treas- 
urer Spence was accorded hearty con- 
gratulations by President Clark for the 
splendid condition of the treasury and 
for the excellent accounting system 
which he has established during the 
past year. 

Other Reports Given 


Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta, chair- 
man of the executive committee, 
sketched out the work which has been 
undertaken by this committee since 
the Atlantic City convention. Extracts 
from his concise report are given in 
another section of this issue. The re- 
port of the law and legislation com- 
mittee, incorporated in the report of 
the executive committee, was carried 
over until the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion, so as to directly precede the dis- 
cussion of the report of Edward A. 
Woods, chairman of the committee on 
taxation. The enforced absence of ex- 
President Neil D. Sills of Richmond, 
Va., from the convention because of 
illness found expression in a resolution 
offered by Frank E. McMullen of Los 
Angeles, in which the secretary was in- 
structed to telegraph the regret of the 
convention to Mr. Sills because of his 
inability to be present, and the delight 
of all over his marked improvement 
during the past few days. 


Dr. S. S. Huebner’s Paper 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of in- 
surance and commerce at the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce of 
the University of Pennsylvania, opened 
the afternoon session Tuesday with a 
remarkable address on “Life Insurance 
Education.” His paper was full of 
practical suggestions and ideas, and 
through his own experience he was 
able to illustrate his points with actual 
examples. Prof. Huebner is recognized 
as the leading life insurance educator 
of the United States. He has thought 
deeply and intelligently on the sub- 
ject of life insurance education, and he 
presented his ideas well. 


General Spread of Knowledge 


Professor Huebner’s idea is not edu- 
cation along actuarial or special lines. 
What is desired is the general spread 
of knowledge among the general pub- 
lic. The first point he would empha- 
size is that it is a crime not to protect 
the family with insurance, and said of 
the man who died without insurance. 
“He did not die; he absconded.” His 
second point was that while life in- 
surance is not generally considered a 
producer of wealth, it really is, in in- 
creasing the efficiency of the man who 
has relieved himself of the worry olf 
providing for his family after his death. 
The other points which should be im- 
pressed upon the public are that life 
insurance is the only sure way of sav- 
ing—“compound interest in harness”: 
the evil of borrowing on policies; and 
on the special forms of insurance which 
are designed to meet special needs. 


How Public Is To Be Reached 


Prof. Huebner analyzed the various 
methods through which the public can be 
reached;—through pulpit, platform and 
the editorial column; through carefully 
prepared reading articles and pam- 
phlets ; through trade journals, farm jour- 
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nals, ladies journals, etc. But always 
the life insurance salesman must be 
the missionary, and he should see to it 
that life insurance gets on the educa- 
tional program wherever possible. He 
also advocated the education of the 
public on the maintenance of funds left 
to beneficiaries through life insurance, 
and especially the benefits of income 
insurance. 

One of Dr. Huebner’s strong points 
was the education of women on life 
insurance—not only that the woman 
who is earning her own bread may be- 
come educated to take insurance, but 
that they may know what life insur- 
ance is for the influence on their hus- 
bands, for their influence on legisla- 
tion and to dispel their frequent oppo- 
sition to insurance. 


School and College Course 


He outlined a program for a course 
of insurance education in school or 


college, both for the man who expects | 


to make life insurance his business, 
and for the man who desires the knowl- 
edge as part of his general preparation 
for business; and also the contents and 
scope of a textbook on life insurance 
for general use. 


Warren M. Horner’s Report 


Warren M. Horner, chairman of the 
committee on education and conserva- 
tion, gave a comprehensive report of 
the work which has been undertaken 
in this direction during the past year 
and the plans which have been outlined 
for the future. The whole campaign 
is hinging about institutional advertis- 
ing because, as stated by Mr. Horner, 
the immediate public is to be dealt with 
and the effectiveness of printers’ ink 
is well established. Life insurance 
must be brought home to the public 
through the schools and colleges of 
the. country and through public ad- 
dresses. The need of educating the 
Public is well evidenced in the attitude 
that even college graduates assume 


towards life insurance because not in- 





. , , | 
formed rightly concerning this great | 


institution. Either they scorn life in- 
surance or are afraid of it and it is 
almost impossible to induce them to 
adopt it as their profession. 


Ignorance Can Be Reduced 


Furthermore, continued Mr. Horner, 
but few policyholders know what they 
are buying. By working together the 
10,000 agents in the country can do 
much toward reducing this ignorance. 
Recognizing the value of the work of 
the educational bureau, companies will 
assist in its maintenance. An educa- 
tional campaign conducted along the 
right lines will result in the public 
coming to the assistance of life insur- 
ance men in their efforts to ward off 
paternalistic legislation. The’ public 
only asks for fair and equitable serv- 
ice; beyond that it is not interested. 


Mr. Horner’s remarks were closed by 


a magnificent tribute to the altruism 
of life insurance. Chairman Horner 
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gave first recognition to the members | 
of his committee in the -five minute | 


discussions following the reading of 
the report. 


H. H. Ward’s Observation» 


“Education comes first,” said H. H. 
Ward. “We cannot conserve unless 
we first educate and we can do neither 
unless all are willing to faithfully 
serve. This movement has to deal with 
things, not mem; men are but the me- 
diums through which we are to act. 
Mr. Horner has been criticized and 
the plan has been criticized, by some; 
but Mr. Horner is above. the strata of 
criticism and the fundamentals of the 
plan may long outlive those who are 
taking the issue. Education is the new 
key note of life insurance salesmanship, 
and those who will not recognize the 
new idea will soon outlive their use- 
fulness. ; 


What Is Being Done On the Coast 


Mr.. Ward_outlined the work as being 
carried out by the Pacific Coast asso- 
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ciations. The press, he said, is liber- 
ally cooperating with the educational 
movement. The San Francisco Call, 
for instance, devotes an entire page to 
life insurance editorials and cartoons 
in its Sunday issue, in addition to edi- 
torials in its regular edition. He sug- 
gested that watch be kept on the dif- 
ferent state legislatures; that the ear 
of the legislators be reached as to the 
absurdity of life insurance taxation be- 
fore thay could be instructed differ- 
ently by others. He further advised 
that the cooperation of the clergy be 
obtained in order that they might give 
the gospel of life insurance from the 
pulpit. 
E. A. Wood’s Comment 

Vice-President Edward A. Woods 
advised against competitive advertise- 
ments, since these are out of date and 
contrary to ethics. Neither do vast 
sheets of figures prove of interest to 
the layman. Underneath the whole in- 
stitution of life insurance runs a story 
of the deepest human interest. If life 
insurance men can recognize this story 
and point it out to editors 
where, a wonderful publicity can be 
obtained gratis and no “sponging” 
charges will ever be made. Ten years 
ago mention of life insurance in the 
press was as Scarce as the seven won- 
ders of the world; today it is so 
frequent in the newspapers and maga- 
zines that it has become common- 
place. 

William King’s Talk 


What St. Louis has been doing along 
the lines of conservation and education 
was related by William King of that 
city. Lectures are now being given 
in the public schools and in the Y. M. 
C. A.’s. Washington University in St. 
Louis has a regular course on life in- 
surance, supplemented by talks given 
by St. Louis underwriters. The St. 
Louis University will install a chair 
this year. The St. Louis Ministers’ 
Alliance is arranging to have a—“Life 
Insurance Sunday” each year, at which | 
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time each pastor in the city will speak 

on this subject from the pulpit. Many 


addresses are being given in St. Louis 
before the different business men’s or- 
ganizations. 


Attitude of Credit Men 


Mr. King drew forth a round of ap- 
plause when he stated that the Na- 
tional Credit Men’s Association will 
shortly consider the expediency of in- 
quiring as to the amount of life insur- 
ance a man is carrying for his depend- 
ents before extending credit. It has 
already done a tremendous service to 
the fire insurance business by recog- 
nizing fire insurance as the basis of 
credit. 

St. Louis, stated Mr. King, has 
raised $6,500 for an educational fund, 
or five times the required amount, and 
stands ready to make the campaign a 
success. W. D. Mead of Seattle, presi- 
dent of the Puget Sound Underwriters 


| Association, stated that agents in Seat- 


every- | 


tle had written $40,000 additional in- 
surance because of thirteen advertise- 
ments inserted in the Seattle “Post In- 
telligencer” at a cost of $162. 


Report From Texas 


A. C. Bigger spoke of the work ac- 


; complished in Texas by the Texas as- 





sociation. The sum of $1,000, collected 
for educational purposes, has been ex- 
pended in sending extracts of: the 
Texas rebating law and other material 
to the agents and county attorneys 
throughout the state. This has re- 
sulted in keeping the business on the 
books and has practically eliminated 
the twister from one of his former 


strongholds. Mr. Bigger defended the 
Robertson law, which requires foreign 
companies in Texas to invest 50 per 
cent of their reserves in Texas. securi- 
ties. Because of this law $60,000,000 
has been kept from going out of the 
state, He closed 


by serene the 
wish that other companies would’ ac- 


cept the invitation of Texas to. enter. 
3user, National secretary, 


Frank D. 
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claimed for Philadelphia the first initia- 
tive of the conservation and education 
movement, although he was glad to 
give full credit to Mr. Horner for his 
work in giving the movement national 
scope and effectiveness. The life in- 
surance course at the University of 
Pennsylvania is probably the best in 
the United States, and for several 
years “human interest” stories on life 
insurance have been prepared and 
placed in the hands of the Philadelphia 
newspapers, over half of which have 
been published. 

M. H. Stearns of Providence, R. L, 
told of the work of the Rhode Island 
association. Considerable newspaper 
advertising has been done. 


J. EB. Meyers of Minneapolis 


J. E. Meyers of Minneapolis was 
very spirited in his plea for the support 
of the institutional advertising, and 
aroused a lot of enthusiasm. He told 
of the failure of various campaigns, 
where the agents had asked for and re- 
ceived the cooperation of home offices. 
The home office is too far away to have 
effect. The work must be done by 
the man in the field. The legislator 
will not listen to the company official, 
but he will listen to the voter and citi- 
zen, the life agent. The public must 
be educated to the necessity of life in- 
surance, and he strongly urged the 
men that they do not be satisfied to 
applaud in the convention hall, but go 
home to work. 


Cc. A. Moore and J. W. Bishop 


C. A. Moore of Topeka, Kan., and 
J. W. Bishop of Chattanooga also told 
of the work which was being accom- 
plished in their home towns. Chatta- 
nooga during the past two years has 
spent $1,000 in advertising, and one of 
the local papers has conducted an in- 
surance news column once each week. 

There was no discussion on the adop- 
tion of the executive committee’s re- 
port, and the report was adopted. The 
afternoon session was concluded with 
the appointment of the nominating 
committee, one member being ap- 
pointed from each association repre- 
sented, to meet Wednesday night. 





SPLENDID CONVENTION HALL 


Many the compliment on the quiet 
grandeur and excellent appointments 
of the convention chamber of the Gib- 
son Hotel, where the convention prop- 
er and many of the committee meetings 
were held. It is one of the proudest 
boasts of Cincinnati’s newest hostelry. 
And for reason. 

As if to accentuate its beauty, a large 
American flag draped itself about a 
black and gold plate of large propor- 
tions on the rostrum, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription in gold lettering: 

“May we all be benefited by the com- 
radeship which comes from meeting 
face to face in the right kind of spirit, 
men with whom we differ, by getting 
into close personal touch with them 
and gaining the proper respect for the 
opinions and purposes of others whose 
aims are identical with ours.” 

This inscription was suggested to 
the Cincinnati association by a similar 
inscription which appeared at the time 
of the first convention of the National 
association ‘ever held in Cincinnati. 
William D. Wyman, now president of 
the Berkshire Life, was then president 
of the National association and the 
motto was drawn up by him in retro- 
spection of the year’s work, of which 
he was the chief executive and leader. 





Had Special Headquarters 


The education and conservation com- 
mittee was prominently in evidence and 
had reserved on the convention hall 
floor a large space for the distribution 
of its pamphlet and other literature, 
with airman W. Horner in 
charge. Mr. Horner is one of the earn- 
est, constructive spirits among the 
leaders of the association movement 
and one of the best assets of the or- 
ganization. 





GET ON GROUND EARLY 


LEADERS REPORT MONDAY 





Union Central Life Gave a Fine Lunch- 
eon to Convention Visitors and 
Held Open House 





Those who did not come in until 
Monday night or Tuesday, thinking it 
was only necessary to be on hand for 
the official opening of the convention, 
missed one of the best days of the con- 
clave. Early Monday morning the lob- 
bies and corridors of the Gibson began 
to fill. The local entertainment com- 
mittees, the registration bureau, the 
conservation and education committee 
and the insurance papers got out their 
signs, took their places and set up 
headquarters. At 9 o’clock the local 
association met in the convention hall 
and completed final arrangements. 


Committees Were Busy 


The numerous committees met at 10 
c’clock, continued their sessions 
through the morning and at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon reconvened and held 
forth until 5. There was a total at- 
tendance of 49; a record number for 
so far ahead of the main convention. 
There are about 100 in all on the full 
committee. Many of those not present 
Monday arrived Tuesday morning. 

The unprecedented record of over 
250 registrations on the day before the 
opening of the convention showed the 
wide-spread interest in the meeting and 
foreshadowed another successful event 
in the history of the National associa- 
tion. All of the veterans were on hand; 
the ex-presidents and the leaders in the 
movement from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific; C. J. Edwards from New York 
and H. H. Ward from Portland; W. M. 
Horner from Minneapolis and J. N. 





Russell, Jr., from Los Angeles; C. W. 
Scovel and. E. A. Woods from Pitts- 
burgh; Henry J. Powell from Louis- 
ville and many others. 


B. GL. Douglas Was on Hand 


R. L. Douglas, the founder and or- 
ganizer of the first life underwriters’ 
association in the United States, 83 
years old, but of clear eye and steady 
hand grasp, came down from his home 
in the little city of Piqua, Ohio, to fra- 
ternize again with life insurance work- 
ers and to wonder at the strength and 
growth of life underwriters’ associa- 
tions in national convention assembled. 
Mr. Douglas at this’ convention is due 
to receive the recognition which his 
modesty in years past has prevented 
him from seeking of his own accord. 


Clark Early on the Scene 


President Clark, the splendid execu- 
tive, conservative, self-controlled and 
experienced in administration, was the 
center of the preliminary work on 
Monday. The home office company 
representatives were already in con- 
siderable force on Monday. Many of 
them will hold meetings of their agen- 
cies on Friday and all are taking advan- 
tage of the opportunity of bringing 
their men together for a formal or in- 
formal conference. 

The way the Cincinnati association 
started off indicated that it would do 
itself proud. Mrs. John L. Shuff and 
two or three of the ladies were on hand 
bright and early to look after the 
comfort of the women guests. The 
members were not only on hand to 
help handle the convention as a whole 
but were on the lookout for the visit- 
ing representatives of their respective 
companies. 


Union Central Luncheon 


The event of the day was the lunch- 
eon given to over 200 visitors at 1 
o’clock in the beautiful library of the 
Union Central building by the officers 
of the company. Monday was virtually 
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the dictionary of advertising; it is so many 
times used to catch the unwary. 


Webster’s definition of SERVICE: “The 
performance of labor for the benefit of an- 
other” is just exactly what we have in mind, 
so that, when we say SERVICE, we mean 
we will give a fair and heaping measure of 
careful and skilled attention to the best in- 
terests of our policyholders. 


Our kind of agents are attracted by 


Their success an 
piness are due to their confidence in and loyalty to 


the company’s high standard of efficient SERVICE. 


We sometimes have an opening for just the right 
man. We have one now. 


Superintendent of Agencies 


most abused word in 


this 
hap- 
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“Union Central” day. President J. R. 
Clark of the company presided and 
with his usual ready good humor and 
cordiality welcomed the visitors. At 
his right sat his namesake, President F. 
J. Clark of the National association, 
who responded to J. R. Clark’s greet- 
ings and expressed the appreciation of 
the visitors for the company’s fine hos- 
pitality. Among those seated about the 
center table were presidents of other 
companies, W. J. Williams of the West- 
ern & Southern, Dr. F. G. Cross of the 
Columbia, Albert Bettinger of the Ohio 
National, Isaac Miller Hamilton of the 
Federal, Vice-President E. P. Marshall 
of the Union Central, k W. Iredell, Jr., 
of the Penn Mutual, E. W. Jewell, R. 
L. Douglas, D. B. Meacham, H. H. 
Ward, H. M. Willet, C. J. Edwards, 
Attorney Lawrence Maxwell and 
others. In the evening the officers of 
the company gave a reception and also 
exemplified the workings of a first-class 
life insurance company home office in 
full operation in every department. 
Monday was in every way an aus- 
picious day. 


Reception Monday Evening 


The Monday evening affair in the 
Union Central building was one of the 
most pleasing occasions of the whole 
convention. About 500 people attended 
the reception given by the company, 
and this preliminary coming together 
was just the thing needed to give a 
good send-off to the convention. The 
reception was in the library, and was 
followed by music by the Union Cen- 
tral Employes Glee Club, led in the 
French song “Alouetta” by W. L. 
Pougas of the company’s agency at 
Boston. The whole crowd joined in the 
chorus. President Clark gave a short 
welcoming address. The crowd went 
through the offices where all the em- 
ployes were at work, just as in the day 
time, an hour in the afternoon having 
been taken off. The inspection ended 
in the directors’ room, where light re- 
freshments were served and music ren- 
dered. After that the employes in- 
dulged in a dance in which many of the 
visitors participated. 








Mack’s Bill of Fare 

















M. W. Mack, who made the an- 
nouncements on behalf of the local 
committee, scored a hit in announcing 
the entertainment during the boat ride. 
He said that it had been planned to 
serve a “Dutch lunch,” but that. on ac- 
count of the disturbed conditions in 
Europe it had been decided to serve a 
“neutral” lunch, which he announced 
as follows: 

Neutral Bill of Fare 
Buffet Service 
Chef: M, W. Mack 
Russian Caviar 
Franco-American Soup 
Spanish Mackerel or Holland Herring 
English Mutton Chop or 
Hungarian Goulash 
Brussels Sprouts 
Italian Spaghetti aT Fried Potatoes 


Lettuce Have Peace 
Roman Punch 
Young Turkey Without Greece 
Japanese Ice Cream French Pastry 
Swiss or American Cheese 
Java Coffee 





Distributed Literature 


The education and conservation com- 
mittee distributed considerable litera- 
ture. One pamphlet was the “History 
of the Education and Conservation 
Movement of the National Associa- 
tion,” prepared by Chairman W. M. 
Horner of the committee. Another 
was specimens of copy for local news- 
papers, bringing out many phases of 
life insurance that have human in- 
terest. Another was some of the hu- 
man interest talks on life insurance 
that have appeared in the “Evening 
Telegraph” of Philadelphia. The ma- 
terial was furnished by the Philadel- 
phia association. 
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; TRAVELERS AGENTS 


HAVE GREAT ADVANTAGE OVER 
AGENTS OF ANY OTHER COMPANY 





LL MEN ARE PROSPECTS for more than one line of in- 


surance. [he agent who can supply the various lines of insur- 


- ance possesses the greatest opportunity to increase his income. 
d 
t 
Life Insurance. The Travelers with its remarkable yearly increase in life 
e insurance in force is the leading exponent of Guaranteed 
“ Low Cost life insurance, which has grown most rapidly of all forms in public favor. 
rt . 
“ @ The Travelers led all the New England companies in new life insurance paid for 
if since 1912, and showed the largest percentage of gain in new business paid for in 
e- 1912 and 1913 of any of the ten leading companies in the country. 
“ @ The Travelers life policies contain the most favorable disability clause ever offered 
to the public. 

: The Travelers continues pre-eminent. Its increase in 

Accident Insurance. +>* acai 

n- Accident and Health Premiums in 1913, exceeded 
ng the total writings of many companies and was greater than its two leading com- 
> petitors combined. 


Liability and Compensation Insurance. The Travelers leads in ser- 


vice, experience and premiums. 


@ We offer direct contracts to reliable and successful men, and thereby give them 


oes an opportunity to increase their incomes and make certain their future. 

% Ally Yourself with the Travelers. Sh is activity. Profit. by 
its prestige. Seize the oppor- 

as tunities it offers to develop your business and build up your income. 


x Tue TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
“4 a oe et 8) Oe Se eee ofS ie 
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Horner's Report on Education 





Chairman of Committee Tells of Big Movement—Advertising Not the 
Oniy Aim, But Regarded as Most Efficient Means of 
Reaching End Sought—Vision Painted of 
Great Yield that May Be Obtained 





ARREN M. HORNER, chair- 

man of the committee on edu- 

cation and conservation, pre- 
sented the report of that committee, in 
which was outlined the great results 
to be obtained from the campaign. He 
emphasized the statement that adver- 
tising is not the main feature, but held 
that it presents the best means for ob- 
taining the results sought. He said in 
part: - 
“You have in the printed pamphlets 
already given out the salient points of 
the education and conservation move- 
ment brought up to date. It is not the 
purpose this afternoon to review in 
tiresome detail matters already of rec- 
ord with respect to the work of this 
committee and its many able and en- 
thusiastic supporters over the United 
States. 

Mighty Wave Started 


“If the education and conservation 
committee disbanded today and the 
movement, as already well under way 
and working toward a definite goal and 
with a set purpose in view, should be 
discontinued as the main work of the 
National association, we would not 
worry over being the object of ridicule. 
This, for the very good reason that the 
things which this movement has visual- 
ized in the minds of the agents over 
the country, and in the things already 
accomplished, have created such a 
mighty wave of constructive endeavor 
as to make the work already done of 
lasting importance to the whole sys- 





tem of legal reserve life insurance. 

“However, the education and con- 
servation movement is not on the wane; 
it is not going to disband, but is bound 
to become in very fact the new life of 
life insurance and make the National 
association, whose record of accom- 
plishment in advancing the business is 
already traditional, the most potent 
nonpartisan, constructive business or- 
ganization the world has ever known. 

Not Advance Agent 

“The very erroneous’ impression 
scems to have gone abroad to some ex- 
tent that the education and conserva- 
tion committee is acting as an advance 
agent for advertising mediums and ad- 
vertising agents. This impression is, in 
a sense, not unnatural, because the 
committee has unswervingly held to the 
idea of an institutional advertisement as 
a conveyance, and the only adequate 
one, to reach the immediate public in 
educating them in regard to the multi- 
tude of conservation problems em- 
braced in the movement; and contem- 
plated as being embraced in the move- 
ment from the very start. 

“We believe in advertising, and we 
want to commit insurance interests to 
advertise, both institutionally and par- 
tisanly. But we do not hold a brief 
from the advertising fraternity and 
would long ago have given up the fight 
for this institutional advertisement, if 
it were not for the fact that the educa- 
tion and conservation movement is too 
big and broad a plan to permit of half- 

















WARREN M. HORNER, Minneapolis 


Chairman Committee on Education and 
Conservation 





way measures, or any weak or supine 
policy in line of least resistance. 


Value of Printer’s Ink 


“There has not been any question at 
any time in the minds of this commit- 
tee as to the purely educational value 
directed entirely to the younger gener- 
ation, nor as to the great good to be 
accomplished by lectures and addresses 
and well ordered publicity in other 
ways. ‘ 

“We have held to the institutional 
advertisement because we are dealing 
with the immediate public and recog- 
nize that printer’s ink in the daily press 
and standard publications, used all the 
time, is the way to inform our present 
clients who mould the sentiment of 





that younger generation and in a large 
measure direct their activities. 

“Furthermore, we recognize that the 
people are surfeited with printed mat- 
ter in the mails, and that it is an im- 
possibility to correct the public mind 
in life insurance by circularization. 


Memphis Resolution Quoted 


“Note the next to the last paragraph 
in the resolution introduced at Mem- 
phis two years ago: 

“*That the president of this associa- 
tion appoint a committee of five, with 
power to confer with like committees 
of any other insurance bodies to devise 
ways and means for greater publicity in 
life insurance, for some nonpartisan 
campaign of advertising and conserva- 
tion and for a concerted movement to 
inaugurate a campaign of education 
through lectures or addresses and 
through. general adoption of educa- 
tional opportunities for the younger 
generation,’ 


Results Were Outlined 


“Several months after action was 
taken in conformity therewith the com- 
panies were addressed a communica- 
tion in which was stated the following: 

“‘The committee believes from its 
investigation that the campaign pro- 
posed is advisable, because (1) it will 
educate the public as to the benefits of 
life insurance; (2) it will give them 
valuable information in the matter of 
selection of policies; (3) it will cure to 
a large extent the unnatural and un- 
necessary aloofness upon the part of 
the public toward life insurance and 
the life insurance agent; (4) it will give 
the public valuable information in re- 
gard to taxation and insurance laws; 
(5) it will aid materially in the matters 
of (a) conservation of insurance writ- 
ten, and (b) in the conservation of 
health; (6) it will result in better serv- 
ice all ‘along the line to the public, the 
companies and the agents, and result in 
raising the standard of the whole 
agency system; (7) when this campaign 














Five 
Salient 
Points— 








Salesmen representing 
the Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Newark, New 
Jersey, are in a posi- 
tion lo ‘‘set the competi- 
tion’’ by emphasizing 
the five salient points 
which differentiate this 
Company from all of 
its competitors. 





(1) The most favorable interest rate on settlement options during the past fifteen years— 
Our leaflet ‘‘A Guaranteed Income” illustrates the effect of this liberal 
With the Mutual Benefit maximum protection is furnished at minimum 


4.77% per year. 
interest rate. 
outlay. 


(2) First year non-forfeiture. 
illustrates this unique Mutual Benefit feature. 
ment policies are absolutely non-forfeitable after the reserve thereon exceeds $10.00 


per $1,000 of insurance. 
(3) 


possible, are extended to all old members. 


(4) 


(5) Scientifically computed Contingency Reserve funds which guarantee security. 
time like the present the Mutual Benefit’s wisdom in setting aside these Contingency 
Reserve funds must be apparent to everyone. 
the security of the Company, but stand as a bulwark behind its liberal dividend scale. 


Complete retroaction, supplemented by unexpected legacies. The Mutual Benefit 
was the pioneer in adopting the retroactive principle; whereby new privileges, so far as 
Our leaflet ‘Unexpected Legacies’ shows | 
how careful the Mutual Benefit has been to preserve the mutual relation, the practical | 
value of which is also illustrated by our leaflet ‘Moral Calibre.’’j | 


The true Accelerative Endowment Plan.* The Mutual Benefit foriginated and 
adopted the Accelerative Endowment plan in 1875. Other companies have copied the | 
name, but have not duplicated the plan. Our leaflet ““Endowment Policies at Life | 
Rates” illustrates some of the advantages of the Mutual Benefit’s Accelerative Endow- 
ment plan, whereby Life policies may be converted into actual Endowments. 


Our leaflet ‘“‘Security”’ gives a full explanation. 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


— — ORGANIZED 1845——— 


Frederick Frelinghuysen, President 


Home Office: 


Our leaflet “A Full Equivalent for /Every Dollar’ 
Mutual Benefit Life and Endow- 


These reserve funds not only conserve 
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is thoroughly launched the agents will 
find it twice as easy to sell insurance; 
(8) it will make dollars spent for par- 
tisan advertising “— far greater re- 
turns, and, finally (9) it will result in 
a permanent bureau of great and last- 
ing benefit to the whole institution of 
legal reserve insurance.’ 


Advertising Only a Part 


“Those statements, together with the 
many other printed statements of rec- 
ord, part of which are in the pamphlet 
now in your possession, give ample evi- 
dence that this is not an advertising 
scheme, even though it does contem- 
plate spending money in buying space 
in the circulating mediums of the coun- 
try in which space educative matter is 
to be published. 

“In talking or thinking about educa- 
tion in life insurance one is prone to 
run into a jumble of thought and ex- 
pression embracing the ideas of con- 
servation, publicity and institutional ad- 
vertising. We will, therefore, endeavor 
to deal with them separately first and 
then collectively, as they are intimately 
interlocked in accomplishing what we 
are endeavoring to do as an altruistic, 
progressive and practical movement in 
the business of life insurance. 


Touches Every Point 


“Education touches the life insurance 
business at every point of its great cir- 
cumference. There is not sufficient 
time allotted us today for much ampli- 
fication. We all know, however, that if 
ever there was a crying need that has 
long been neglected and which stood 
out in bold relief, it is the necessity of 
following out in the public schools and 
in the higher institutions of learning, 
and through educational addresses be- 
fore public bodies wherever possible, 
the very able and detailed recommenda- 
tions as outlined by Dr. Huebner here 
today. What a parody upon life insur- 
ance and all that it stands for in its 
economic and beneficent relation to the 
people and as a vocation of high pro- 
fessional attainments that the vast ma- 
jority of young men and women gradu- 
ating from our universities and colleges 
are either afraid of it on the one hand 
or scorn it on the other! That we have 
to go through such heartbreaking ex- 
periences to get college graduates, 
young men of proper business and so- 
cial caste, into the business. 

“Every man and woman in this con- 
vention today should here and now 
dedicate themselves to do some part 
it furthering this great work of educa- 
tion. 

Vision of the Yield 


“The best illustration I can think of 
tc adequately portray the situation 
with regard to the many conservation 
problems and their inexpressible possi- 
bilities of development as contained in 
the business of life insurance would be 
tc ask you to be carried into the realms 
of imagination and conceive yourselves 
as passing over the great domain of 
the United States as it was, a barren 
waste, when the early settlers came to 
these shores. Transport yourselves 
across the country, in possession of 
your present knowledge of the then 
latent wealth which has since been de- 
veloped and is yet to be created. If 
your imagination can only in a sense 
visualize such a situation, then you have 
in a measure in your mind’s eye the 
condition in regard to the many things 
to be accomplished in the conservation 
measures in the great business of legal 
reserve life insurance. 


Public Realizes Little 


“Time, upon which everything 
kinges, is wasted with reckless prodi- 
gality. Agents are .hrown at the busi- 
ness or into the business. Policy- 
holders know little or nothing about 
what we are doing or mean to them. 
They have bought only a fraction of 
what we should have sold them, be- 
cause of a very hazy, intangible idea of 
what they were buying. Laws in re- 
gard to control and organization of 
companies and taxation thereof have 
been allowed to go on in their destruc- 
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tiveness with most feeble opposition 
and guidance, 

“Laws predicating the appointment 
of agents upon general fitness and un- 
derstanding of the things they are to 
do is a problem with which we must 
grapple. 

“It is these problems with the mat- 
ters of conservation of health and con- 
servation of insurance written toward 
which we must lend our energy, and in 
numbers and as a body working as a 
unit in the years to come. 


Expects Company Support 


“It is reasonable to suppose that the 
companies will generally favor this bu- 
reau of the National association, be- 
cause it will make their individual ef- 
forts and expenditures far more fruit- 
ful, and that those companies who em- 
ploy salaried managers will arrange 
some method of contribution through 
their managers so that to a reasonable 
extent all who benefit will help bear 
the burden of expense. 

“The committee has been an ardent 
advocate of greater publicity in life in- 
surance through every legitimate chan- 
nel. It has recognized that publicity 
has been greatly neglected, and we 
should individually and collectively 
focus attention upon greater publicity 
in life insurance in securing the cooper- 
ation of all news mediums of every 
nature in publishing matter of fact and 
interest with regard to life insurance 
for the benefit of their readers. 


Indifference of the Press 


“We have contended from the start 
that a lack of such attention upon the 
part of various publications, the daily 
press and otherwise, was due to three 
causes: That the publishers were the 
victims of an unnatural and unneces- 
sary aloofness toward life insurance 
and the life insurance agent held by 
the average laymen; that the insur- 
ance fraternity themselevs were to 
blame for not exercising greater con- 
centration in putting intelligently be- 
fore editors and publishers items of 
real importance, such as would be pub- 
lished in regard to any other field of 
endeavor, and, lastly, that we were not 
dealing with the daily press and peri- 
odicals over the cash counter. 

“There is no slur whatever thrown 
at the daily press in this statement. 
On the one hand, I would not be so 
impolitic and on the other, I do not 
believe there is any criticism to be 
passed. What we got, or what we did 
not get, either way you want to put 
it, was what we had coming for what 
we did or did not do. 


Both on Same Basis 


“Our American press has ever shown 
a readiness to serve the people in an 
intelligent, conscientious manner. You 
must remember, however, that by the 
same token that we believe in life in- 
surance and that our business is gar- 
nering premiums and that by our ef- 
forts in this direction do we gain our 
daily bread, so must you remember 
that newspapers and periodicals are 
imbued with the efficiency of what the 
are doing, that they believe in both 
the commercial and educative value of 
advertising, and that they exist by 
money paid over the cash counter 
therefor: 

“The word ‘publicity’ was cut out 
of the name of this committee ad- 
visedly. We were not starting a flam- 
boyant balloon ascension. We were 
doing that which we thought was nec- 
essary and lasting, namely, inaugura- 
ing a master campaign of education 
and conservation, and that the intelli- 
gent handling thereof would bring 
about adequate attention from those 
great circulating mediums, so many of 
which we have in this country of which 
to be proud. ! 

Interlocking Phase 


“You may think that the discussion 
of education, conservation and pub- 
licity has embraced so many references 
to the institutional advertisement that 
further comment with respect to this 
important phase of our work is un- 





necessary. Remember, however, that 
this is the interlocking phase of the 
whole situation. You are admonished 
today to have in mind that insurance 
companies and insurance agents are 
not sufficiently visualized in the public 
mind—I mean in all the minds of those 
to whom we are selling insurance to- 
day, and of those who are moulding 
the thoughts, inclinations and actions 
of the younger generation. 

“The life insurance business does not 





in furtherance of laws that will stand- 
ardize the business and constantly en- 
hance the interests of the people who 
pay the premiums. In other words, to 
create such a smooth, well-oiled organ- 
ization, so honorable and efficient in 
service as to make it impossible for 
any paternalistic or governmental form 
of indemnity to in any sense give ade- 


| quate protection to the people as com- 


need to exist in the public mind as it | 


does, 


in a semi-discredited mainer. | 


You admit that education is necessary | 


and you admit at least most of the 
conservation, problems presented by 


pared therewith. 
People Want Only Service 


“The people are more interested in 
providing for their.dependent ones and 


| their own old age, through business 


the committee, and you desire to pro- | 


mote legitimate publicity. 
Overrun by Common Enemy 


“However proud we may be of the 
business of life insurance in its econo- 
mic and beneficial relation to the 
people, and in this, our great work of 
conservation of human life, and in the 
many records of accomplishment of 
the companies we represent, the fact 
remains that we are constantly over- 
run by a common enemy—ignorance, 
aloofness and lack of a proper spirit 
of cooperation upon the part of the 
public. Education in its ordinary 
sense and as outlined here today will 
reach the oncoming generation. But 
the oncoming generation will be influ- 
enced by their elders and purely edu- 
cational work enhanced or retarded in 
proportion as we inform and educate 
the immediate public. 


Need United Organization 


“There is another direct, important 
factor in this educative institutional ad- 
vertisement which must not be over- 
looked. Unity of numbers, solidarity 
of thought and action is the progressive 
order of the times. We need to be 
organized in numbers, for legislative 
reasons and for practical, sentimental. 
reasons, to show a solidarity of 
thought and action in taking a high 
plane in dealing with the public in a 
spirit of helpfulness to them. 

Pend Off State Insurance 


“There is no danger in our organ- 
izing for a common purpose when that 
purpose is dominated by an altruistic 
desire to better serve the people with 
whom we deal. The future of the life 
insurance business will largely reflect 
in this country the respect that this 
organization is entitled to, in the way 
it, works as a body united, and not as 
separate company units, in furtherance 
of an amicable, intelligent spirit of 


cooperation with the companies and | 





channels by the sweat of their own 
brow, than they are in any paternalistic 
proposition fostered by the government 
or swollen fortunes. 

“The people at large in life insur- 
ance and in other matters of great mo- 
ment to, them are only interested in 
that they get adequate and proper 
service in return for their money; and 
when once rightly imbued with this 
fact, do not have any undue interest in 
the affairs of any world movement. 

“This point is emphasized here and 
now, because some profess to see dan- 
ger in this idea of unity and solidarity 
which is being promulgated in this as- 
sociation. We believe that the life in- 
surance business needs sorely to ex- 
hibit somewhere a solidarity and uni- 
fied idea and definite, line of demarca- 
tion in the various things of moment 
to the policyholders, the many things 
already enumerated to you as being 
embraced in the education and con- 
servation movement and as _ being 
fostered by an institutional advertise 
ment. : 


Separate Local Campaigns 


“The reason the committee has so 
steadfastly adhered to the institutional 
campaign, both as represented in the 
purely educational work and in the in- 
stitutional advertisement, was to’ give 
evidence to the entire body of laymen 
that we were dealing in this matter as 
one. The committee, to receive financial 
support, has reluctantly given in to the 
desire of numbers in allowing separate 
campaigns locally, as was agreed upon 
last April; and this was only done in 
a spirit of compromise, recognizing 
that all minds could not meet on this 
subject. There is no desire upon the 
part of the committee to turn back and 
correct this step now; but its earnest 
hope is that the greatest spirit of broad 
gauged liberality in subordinating itself 
and in promoting unity of thought and 
action will be exercised by the various 
local associations in giving financial 





support and in carrying out and unify- 
ing this campaign. 


Constructive Criticism Sought 


“Lend your efforts and criticism in a 
spirit of helpful cooperation, not in 
tearing down. The committee has— 
and I presume those who have charge 
of the work during the next year will 
be in the same _ position—earnestly 
sought for constructive criticism and 
helpful cooperation. We have had 
little time to consider the very few 
carping critics who were concerned 
chiefly in dotting I’s and crossing T’s, 
having in mind that statement of 
Washington Irving. ‘When once Co- 
lumbus had stood his egg on end, every 
man at table could stand his egg up 
more dexterously.’ 


Cause of Humanity 


“To me the life insurance business 
unfolds and unfolds with each succeed- 
ing year. It seems to be the greatest 
thing in the world to promote the 
brotherhood of man. Our work is the 
cause of humanity, the prolongation of 
life, the prevention of disease, the alle- 
viation and elimination of the poor and 
afflicted and the promotion of broth- 
erly love and goodwill and peace on 
earth. 

“The education and conservation 
movement is a mighty harvest already 
garnered and the load drawn out on 
the broad highway of progress. It is 
our duty to put our shoulders to the 
wheel in taking that load to the market 
of opportunity and there dispose of the 
many productions so as to obtain the 
highest price. 

“Let us not become fanatical over 
our business, but nevertheless link 
hand in hand logic and sentiment in 
their true perspective in life insurance 
forever more.” 





Attending Three Conventions 


W. Dwight Mead, head of H. H. 
Ward’s Seattle, Wash., office of the 
Pacific Mutual, will go from the Cin- 
cinnati meeting to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Casualty & Surety Agents at White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., and remain 
in the east until early in October, when 
he goes to Richmond, Va., for the 
American Bankers Association conven- 
tion. Mr. Mead ranks high among the 
producers for both the Pacific Mutual 
Life and the Fidelity & Casualty. 





Augustus Caesar was a fairly success- 
ful man in his day and way, and “Fiestina 
lente” was a frequent saying of his, which 
being interpreted means, “Make haste 
slowly.” 
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The OHIO STATE LIFE 


LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT *s° MONTHLY INCOME INSURANCE. 


OUK LATEST AGENCY PROPOSITION AND ITS 
INCOME BUILDING FEATURES 





FOR FACTS 











full fighting strength. 


President, JOHN M. SARVER 


TRIPLE PLATED INDEMNITY 


This Company is able to equip an agent with a complete armor and send him into battle with 
It pays to deal with one company in writing personal insurance, 
as the agent then has all transactions with a single office. There is an economy of time 
and expense, less wear and tear, and far greater satisfaction in your business operations. 
The Ohio State Life is unexcelled in the liberality and simplicity of its contracts, givin 
just as much for the money as it can and besafe. It has hundreds 
and claimants who are its best advertisers. If you want to know about the Ohio State Life, 
just write the folks at its home city or the leading insurance papers. 


100 per cent net’gain this year over and above the net gain of last year. 


Vice President, IRVING S. HOFFMANN 


Secretary, R. A. HANN 
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of satisfied policyholders 
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A Life Insurance Company 
that has always recognized the power and 
worth of the agent; one that has compensated him 
according to his work and ability; a company that believes 
in giving the policyholders a square deal every day in the week; 
an institution that issues policies that can be understood and that 
are clear and clean; a company whose financial standing is strong; 
whose management is experienced in life insurance; a company whose 
investments are all approved by the leading authorities in finance; a 
company that operates under the conservative insurance laws of Illinois, 
which have been used as a model for other states; a company that 1s 

recognized in its home city as the leading financial institution; a com- 
pany whose agents are willing to fight for it, if need be, and whose 
loyalty is worthy of emulation; a western institution that has 
in it the fibre and enterprise of its section; a company 
that has at all times recognized the sacred custody 
of the funds of its policyholders; in fine, a 
company that represents the best in 
American Life Insurance— 


















































The Franklin Life 


Insurance Company 
Springfield Illinois 
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Insurance Is National 





Should Amend Constitution 


United States Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman of 
Illinois Discusses Taxation Problem—State Should 
Encourage Thrift Instead of Penalizing It—Life 



































NITED STATES Senator Law- 
U rence Y. Sherman of Illinois ad- 

dressed the convention on the 
subject, “The Taxation of Life Insur- 
ance.” Senator Sherman is one of the 
few statesmen who have perceived the 
larger aspect of life insurance in its 
relation to the state and as an eco- 
nomic factor in the prevention of pov- 
erty, and has been a consistent oppo- 
nent of excessive taxation. In his 
address he advocated the union of 
policyholders, as voters, to secure an 
amendment to the federal constitution 
to put life insurance under national 
control and free it from the varied im- 
positions of the states. 

His address was as follows: 

“There is a sharply drawn line be- 
tween self-support and charity. One 
is creative, the other is exhaustive and 
if not supplied by the former destroys 
its source of supply. One develops, 
the other merely sustains. Self-sup- 
port arouses all the better faculties. It 
includes in its terms all dependent on 
the economic unit. Every incentive 
ought to be given, and every burden to 
self-support removed wherever possi- 
ble. Charity ought always be reduced 
to a minimum. The more self-support 
is hindered the more charity must re- 
lieve where individual effort fails. 
Neither universal charity nor a uni- 
versal distribution of property will 
solve the problem of self-support. Both 
utterly fail to respond to the normal 
industrious person during the span of 
his productive years. Self-support does 
not take heed merely of productive 
years. Infancy, age, disability and mis- 
fortune hedge about every stage of 
human life. Mere thrift alone, the 
sturdy frugality that limits outgo until 
the income leaves a surplus, is not a 
certain protection to the family. Such 
productive effort is perpetually subject 
to the destructive vicissitudes of life. 


Extends Productive Period 


“Modern life insurance protects the 
whole scope of man’s economic obliga- 
tions by substituting a contract that ex- 
tends his productive period by elimi- 
nating the hazard of death. The cer- 
tainty of a secured contract is substi- 
tuted for the uncertainty of an uncov- 
ered future. It adds to thrift a guar- 
anty that it will not be stricken down 
before its purpose shall have been ac- 
complished. The risk is distributed 
through given periods and great num- 
bers. The cost is so divided that pres- 
ent payments are within reach of all. 
The certainty of the responsible life in- 
surance contract is pitted against the 
certainty of death or the risks of mis- 
fortune that surround the average 
man. 

Self-Support the Ideal 


“IT am informed that the average life 
insurance policy is about $2,000. The 
American nation has over 20,000,000 of 
homes. The ideal state for all of them 
is self-support. If the average life in- 
surance policy could be increased in 
amount and diminished in annual cost 
it would be a great benefit. The head 
of a family who has not accumulated 
income-producing property may there- 
by capitalize his future earnings. He 


builds up a barrier against uncertainty. 
He creates a sinking fund against pos- 
sible misfortune and the certainty of 





death. He does so by joining with the 
ability and resources of a great multi- 
tude of others who are inspired by a 
like purpose. It is the mutual contract 
of experience and prudent reflection. 
It was not devised by the careless and 
improvident. Human earning capacity 
is underwritten at its present cash 
value covered by averages of death, 
cost of conducting the business and in- 
terest rates on fixed investments. The 
present life insurance policy is one of 
the greatest triumphs of financial wis- 


om and business acumen in modern 
ife. 


Encourage Instead of Penalize 


“It is a sacrifice, for in most instances 
the man receives no direct pecuniary 
benefit. He acts for others who may 
not be able to act for themselves. If 
this sound belief leads him to secure 
his family and sacrifice present ease 








L. ¥. SHERMAN 
United States Senator from [illinois 





to create self-support and relieve so- 


ciety of the contingent burden, why 
should not government promote instead 
of penalize life insurance? General 
society exercises its powers and in- 
fluence through the agency of civil 
government. Therefore civil govern- 
ment ought to encourage a contract 
that provides financial stability for the 
head of a family equal to the present 








pecuniary value of a prolonged and 
certain life. 


Economic Antidote for Want 


“Whatever just cause of criticism 
has been made in the past of the man- 
agement of life insurance has now 
ceased. Laws now regulate every nec- 
essary operation resulting in the policy- 
holder’s contract and its safety and 
certainty. Life insurance now is one 
of the most powerful agencies of civ- 
ilized society known to combat pov- 
erty and want, to create self-support 
and thrift and lighten the rapidly in- 
creasing heavy burdens of public and 
private charity now resting on the 
purse of the taxpayer and the philan- 
thropist. It is an active ally of school, 
church and state and every legitimate 
business in diminishing poverty, mis- 
fortune, neglect and failure. It be- 
comes an economic antidote for want. 
What a vast measure of self-respect 
is preserved or created by encouraging 
self-support rather than charity sup- 
port! 

Ignore Fiscal Value 


“As a fiscal agency to advance great 
public undertakings by providing a 
purchaser for their securities, insurance 
companies are among the best known. 
The immense financial value to the 


public of these great accumulations in- 


vested to sustain the life insurance 
contract need not, however, be con- 
sidered. 

“The universal basis of taxation on 
which most agree is the assessed value 
of property, so that each pays accord- 
ing to what he has. No life insurance 
company objects to its property tax. 

















MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 


Columbus - Ohio 








Dr. W. O. THOMPSON, 
President 


G. W. STEINMAN, Secretary 








There are 
many states— 
But only one Ohio 








men. 


LOCATED IN THE HEART OF OHIO 





HE Midland Mutual is an Ohio 
company, organized for Ohio peo- 
ple, managed and officered by Ohio 


It operates only in Ohio. 


there is one that has a direct 
appeal to Buckeyes. Any 
agent that desires to work 

in Ohio will find the 
Midland the real, 
simon-pure 
Ohio com- 
pany. 





Its 
organization is compact and well in 
hand. As an Ohio talking point, it 
has noequal. Our agents find that 
while there are many companies, 
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That tax is part of the cost of conduct- 
ing its business. As the costs of opera- 
tion increase the cost of insurance in- 
creases. Every cost item is eventually 
loaded on the premium. The tendency 
to increase the burden imposed on the 
business of life insurance ought to be 
checked. A large proportion ought to 
be entirely removed. 


Policyholders Bear Burden 


“When excise or occupation taxes, 
license fees or any source of revenue 
is sought, the life companies have been 
among the first singled out to carry 
the cost of government by the forty- 
eight states. The burdens so imposed 
are in the last analysis borne by the 
policyholder. The policyholders of 
the United States narrowly escaped 
an unreasonable and burdensome levy 
in the new income tax law which be- 
came operative Oct. 3, 1913. Those 
concerned remember the difficulty of 
impressing upon the members of Con- 
gress the basic truth that further ex- 
actions would fall upon the policy- 
holder. 


Deductions for Income Tax 


“The deductions allowed in assess- 
ing income tax ought to include the 
amount paid for life insurance to a 
reasonable maximum percentage of in- 
come. The absurdity now exists of al- 
lowing the head of a family to insure 
a machine or an animal necessary to 
carry on his occupation and deduct the 
premium from his income, while the 
insurance premium on the life of the 
man who runs the business and upon 
whose success it depends entirely is 
denied any such deduction. 


Subject to Forty-eight States 


“Insurance cannot now be made in- 
terstate business and subject to uni- 
form regulation by an act of Congress. 
Every life insurance company is now 
subject to the regulation of the forty- 
eight states. Each state is at liberty 
to treat every company not incor- 
porated under its local laws as a for- 
eign corporation. Nething short of an 
amendment to the federal constitution 
will vest in Congress power to regu- 
late insurance. Many millions of 
policyholders are your constituents. 
Most of them are voters. Those di- 
rectly and indirectly concerned are 
powerful in numbers and _ influence. 
Why should not such voters unite in 
proper self-defense? The fraternal 
companies are rightfully exempt from 
most of the foregoing burdens. No 
legislature nor politician would ven- 
ture to propose additional charges to 
them. 

Union of Voters in Opposition 


“The old line companies enjoy no 
such immunity. Even those doing a 
purely mutual business are not exempt. 
So far as it affects the  policy- 
holders, both stand upon the same foot- 
ing, viz.: an increase of taxes is at last 
charged on the premium and paid by 
the policyholder. Every agitator and 
demagogue has attacked and some 
well meaning but misguided public 
officials have regarded them as fit en- 
terprises for discrimination and unjust 
taxation. There is one certain method 
to meet it. It is the union of voters 
who pay premiums to your companies. 
Without them your companies could 
not exist. Without the companies 
those voting policyholders could not 
Procure life insurance. It is the union 
of numbers, with their multiplied pay- 
ing powers, with the business ability 
and detailed knowledge of life insur- 


ance possessed by others, that creates 
the business. 


Mutual Defense Meritorious 


“Mutual defense against future un- 
friendly legislation is as meritorious 
as the modern protection given by the 
Policies you issue. Let your policy- 
holders understand that every tax im- 
Posed increases their premiums. Let 
them insist that any payment beyond 
a property tax, except that covering 
the actual cost of supervision and in- 


WARREN M. HORNER 





CONSERVE! EDUCATE! 

















spection, is unjust. Let their concen- 
trated power be brought legitimately 
to bear upon the political susceptibility 
of those who aspire to public life. Let 
this be done to the end that state leg- 
islatures and Congress may not in- 
crease the cost of insurance under the 
short-sighted policy of raising further 
revenues in excess of property tax 
from life insurance. To the diffusion 
of this information each agent and 
officer of your companies may properly 
lend himself. 


Nonresidents Are Taxed 


“Any tax upon the business done in 
one state becomes a cost element in 
the premium collected in all other 
states. The legislation of one state, 
therefore, becomes national in its nec- 
essary effect. If one state taxes life 
insurance done within its borders by 
foreign companies and another does 
not, the citizens of the latter state 
thereby are taxed by the former state. 
This becomes a direct incentive to a 
state collecting nothing or a low reve- 
nue from foreign companies to lay a 
tax or increase their exactions so that 
it may receive its share of the taxes. 
This has led in some instances to dis- 
criminations and reprisals. It has im- 
posed the most embarrassing variety 
of laws upon life insurance companies. 


Life Insurance Is National 


“The United States possesses that 
uniformity of climate, race, occupa- 
tions and sanitary conditions that the 
cost of life insurance is uniform and 
national and not accidental or local. 
As a preservative element in the prob- 
lem of self-support it is national. As 
an ally in warring against the evil of 
poverty and want it is national. The 
regulations under which life insurance 
business is done ought to be national 
and not local. It has risen to the dig- 
nity, importance and power of a na- 
tional undertaking. It totals, measured 
by money alone, more than the trans- 
portation lines of the United States. 
No single line of human effort reaches 
so generally every walk and condition 
of life. 


Should Amend Constitution 


“Not a bushel of corn can be turned: 


into distilled liquor without the regu- 
lation of Congress. Not a cigar can 
be rolled and sold without the watch- 
ful eye of the government. Still the 
hundreds of millions of investments 
that safeguard life insurance contracts, 
the vast responsibilities entailed are 
without a single regulation of the gov- 
ernment of the United States. It is 
proper now to institute a movement 
to so amend the federal constitution 
as to give Congress such power. Let 
it be done intelligently and in the name 
of justice. A united effort will suc- 
ceed. Temporary defeat must not dis- 
courage, but serve as the motive for 
future increased effort. For whatever 
I may be worth in private or public 
life I am a volunteer in behalf of this 
cause.” 











Something New 
and Original 


The Multi-Premium System 
Devised and copyrighted by G. F. Steinkamp 


This is a great improvement over the old method 
of selling insurance. 


The policy provides annual renewable term insur- 
ance until the Insured attains age sixty-five with 
the privilege of converting into paid-up life 
insurance as hereinafter specified: 


The first premium payment provides term insur- 
ance for one year. 


SUBSEQUENT PAYMENTS: On each anniver- 
sary of the policy the Insured has the option of 
paying any one of the following premiums. 


First: Pay the term rate for the age attained. 
This payment will continue the policy for one year. 


Second: Pay the one-share rate for the age 
attained. This payment will continue the policy 
‘for one year, and convert «« of the sum insured 
into paid-up life insurance. 

Third: Pay the two-share rate for the age at- 
tained. This payment will continue the policy for 
one year, and convert #s of the sum insured into 
paid-up life insurance. 

Fourth: Pay the three-share rate for the age at- 
tained. This payment will continue the policy for 


one year, and convert #% of the sum insured 
into paid-up life insurance. 


When 36 shares are converted the policy will be 
paid up in full. 


Under this system the Insured is master of his 
policy, he can carry it as pure term insurance or 
pay it up to suit his convenience. 


The more rapidly a policy is paid up the lower the total 
net cost will be. 


Under this system the Insured can convert his policy rapidly 
without assuming the responsibility of paying high rates. 


The Insured has the advantage of low rates without being 
limited to term insurance. 


The foregoing privileges are very valuable to the insured 
and offer a great inducement to insure under this system. 


This policy is sold only by 


The Columbia Life 


Insurance Company 


of Cincinnati, Ohio 





We also have a Monthly Premium Life and Health 
and Accident Department, issuing all forms of policies 
in both departments with liberal indemnities and attractive 
premiums. 

F. B. REINS, 


S. M. CROSS, 
Supt. of Agencies. 


Secretary. 
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the Educational Plan 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, Compiler of the Life Insurance 
Text-Book and Professor of Insurance and Commerce | 
at University of Pennsylvania, Gives Comprehen- 


sive Program All Along the Line - 



































HE subject of “Life Insurance 
ay Education” was treated compre- 

hensively in the address of Dr. 
S. S. Huebner, professor of insurance 
and commerce in the Wharton School 
of Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Dr. Huebner 
offered a program for the whole educa- 
tion movement, including education of 
the public, the lawmakers and the 
agents. His address, in part, was as 
follows: 

“A discussion of life insurance edu- 
cation naturally involves two lines of 
thought, viz., the subject-matter. to be 
taught and the method of teaching. In 
discussing these subjects I will not 
dwell upon education along actuarial 
and other specialized lines. This 
phase of the subject will take care of 
itself. What’ we are all vitally con- 
cerned with is the spread of a knowl- 
edge of the nature and usefulness of 
life insurance to the rank and file of 
this nation’s great population. From 
the viewpoint of the general public, 
therefore, I will undertake (1) to out- 
line in general the subject-matter that 
should be emphasized in a comprehen- 
sive plan of life insurance education, 
and, following this, (2) to discuss the 
subject more in detail with reference 
to its special application to the policy- 
holder, the beneficiary and the agent. 

*” * 


OUTLINE OF SUBJECT MATTER 
TO BE EMPHASIZED 


“While opinions no doubt differ on a 
subject of this kind, I believe that there 
are six main lines of thought that 
should be emphasized through every 
available channel of education. These 
lines of thought I will endeavor to out- 
line in skeleton form since the limits of 
a paper do not permit an exhaustive 
statement of the same: 

“1. First and foremost, all who have 
assumed family responsibilities should 
be impressed with the sacred duty of 
using life insurance as a means to pro- 
tect their loved ones against the want 
that may be occasioned by premature 
death. The capitalization of the value 
of a human life for the benefit of the 
dependent members of the household 
is a fundamental duty that should be 
preached from every pulpit, be taught 
in every school where students are old 
enough to comprehend, and be given 
the widest publicity through the press 
by means of articles, editorials and non- 
partisan advertising. 


Scorn for the Uninsured 


“Let it be taught that the finger of 
scorn should be pointed at any man 
who, although he has provided well 
while alive, has not seen fit to discount 
the uncertain future for the benefit of 
his dependent household. Let it also 
be known that such a man as Dr. Tal- 
madge well said, ‘is a defalcation, an 
outrage, a swindle. He did not die, he 
absconded.’ 

“Life insurance is the only sure 
means of changing uncertainty into cer- 
tainty and is the antithesis of gambling. 
He who does not insure gambles with 
the greatest of all chances and, if a 
loser, makes those dearest to him pay 
the forfeit. That the gamble is a risky 
one is easily demonstrated by any mor- 
tality table, and even if life is granted 
until age 50 let it not be overlooked 





that less than one in ten of our popula- 
tion succeeds in accumulating a reason- 
able competence and that through re- 
verses a great majority of this limited 
number lose the same by the time that 
age is reached. That the gamble is 
still readily assumed is indicated by the 
fact that the total life insurance in 
force in the United States amounts to 
the small pittance of only $300 per 
capita. 

. Promotes Efficiency 

“2. Writers on life insurance assert 
over and over again that insurance is 
not .a producer of wealth and that its 
function is merely to distribute funds 
from the fortunate to the unfortunate. 
I feel that the public should be shown 
that life insurance, besides protecting 
against misfortune, is also a powerful 
force in the production of wealth, and 
that premium payments should not be 
regarded merely as an expense to be 
grudgingly borne. Constant worry is 
one of the greatest curses that can fall 
to the lot of man, and life insurance, if 
universally used, would lift that curse 
from innumerable shoulders. The 
knowledge of an assured estate from 
the moment the premium is paid will 
enable the insured to feel freer in as- 
suming initiative. By removing a load 
of care from the mind it promotes ef- 
ficiency and makes life happier. 


* * * 


ARGUMENT AS TO SAVINGS AND 
LIFE INSURANCE 


“3. Agents constantly meet with 
those whose argument against life in- 
surance is that they prefer to save. 
This view should be strenuously op- 
posed in our educational program. The 
habit of saving should by all means be 
encouraged, but it should be made 
clear that the saving of a competence 
involves the necessary time to save, 
and that life insurance is the only cer- 
tain method to use as a hedge against 
the possibilities of the saving period 
being cut short. 

“Eighty-five percent of this country’s 
adults leave no estate at all, and about 
one-third of the widows in the country 
lack the necessitites and 90 percent the 
comforts of life. Let us also empha- 
size the fact that, in addition to guaran- 
teeing an estate at once, life insurance 
contains an investment feature which 
is absolutely safe, that it is one of the 
greatest forces to inculcate the saving 
instinct, that it is admirably adapted 
to put small sums of money to prompt 
and profitable use, and that, to use the 
choice expression of one underwriter, 
it is ‘compound interest in harness.’ 
Let it also be known how easily and 
how frequently the competence which 
a husband or father has provided 
through saving or insurance is lost by 
the heir or beneficiary, and that mod- 
ern income policies furnish a guaran- 
tee against such a contingency. 


Many Uses of Insurance 


“4, Life insurance also lends itself 
to numerous business uses and it is 
highly essential in an educational pro- 
gram that a knowledge of these should 
be given as wide circulation as possible. 
I recently received a circular from a 
leading company outlining no less than 
twenty-five such cases, and unfortu- 
nately the limits of an address do not 





PRANK D. BUSER, Philadelphia 
Retiring Secretary 





permit an enumeration of the same. 
Suffice it to say that they are little 
understood today. by the great mass of 
business men, and it is certain that a 
readable and illustrated explanation of 
the uses of insurance as a means of 
indemnification against the loss by 
death of a valued official or employe, 
of providing a sinking fund to meet 
future liabilities, of safeguarding credit, 
of covering a mortgage, of raising 
further capital without additional tangi- 
ble collateral, etc., is sure to attract 
attention and produce results. I ven- 
ture to say that there is hardly a busi- 








ness man who is not at one.time or 
another confronted with some business 
situation the solution of which can be 
rendered easier and safer through the 
proper application of life insurance. 


Opposition to Loans 


“5. Having acquired insurance, it is 
essential that the same should be con- 
served and that its monetary value 
should not be pawned whenever some 
unnecessary luxury is desired or when- 
ever the stock market seems low or 
some other apparent opportunity to 
make money quickly presents itself. 
Life insurance must be regarded as a 
sacred possession to be mortgaged 
only in case of extreme necessity. If 
not actually necessary, borrowing on 
a policy is an act of flagrant injustice 
to the beneficiary. 

“6. Lastly our educational program 
should acquaint the public with the es- 
sential particulars of the various forms 
of policies which may be used to meet 
special contingencies. The public also 
needs to know that there is only one 
right kind of life insurance, which must 
be based on sound mathematical theory, 
and that economic insurance must not 
be confused with cheap insurance. 

* ok * 


METHODS OF REACHING THE 
GENERAL PUBLIC 


“We may next consider the methods 
by which a knowledge of those func- 
tions, as well as an understanding of 
the basic principles underlying the in- 
stitution, can be given widest circula- 
tion. Personally I feel that the general 
introduction of life insurance education 
in our high schools, business schools, col- 
leges and universities will have in the 
course of time a very $alutary effect in this 
respect. But what is needed now is the 
immediate education of the adult popula- 
tion along the lines just indicated. This, 
I think, can be accomplished best (1) by 
having the great mission of life insur- 
ance explained, wherever possible, 
through the medium of the pulpit, the 
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AN OPEN DOOR TO PROSPECTS 


Peoria Life Insurance Company — 
PEORIA, ILL. 


go into a community they have an advantage in secur- 
ing friends and patrons that is enjoyed by but a few 


This company maintains a Total Abstinence Depart- 
ment whereby teetotalers are placed in a separate class 
and thus are given the extra earnings from a lower 
mortality. This is reflected in the dividend results. 


Policies of this kind have a vital appeal to such people. 
An agent thus gets a nucleus of the best men in a town | 
as a working basis. Our men are using this as the en- 
It means satisfied policyholders and 


The Peoria Life has agency and policy contracts that 
are modern and just. There are no “niggers in the 
woodpile;”” they say just what they mean. 


The home office will be pleased to take up with com- 
petent men the subject of a direct connection with the 
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MR. LIVE AGENT— 


Think what it would mean 
to you to have: 

(1) The backing of a 100 brain-power 
organization. 

(2) The best selling proposition in Life 
Insurance, EASILY ROVEN. 


(3) The services of a competent sta- 
tistical department free. : 


EDWARD A. FERGUSON 


918-930 Tribune Bldg., Chicago 


Manager Illinois Agency 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


H. S. STANDISH,. STATISTICIAN 


Telephone Central 208 


(@) Usion Centat Lowest Net Cost. There's Always Room for a LIVE ONE 


We Educate Our Agents 
Free of Charge 


q Our Statistician will prepare your 
cases for you—help you— give 
your talk that driving force that 
wins—withoul any cost to you. 

We have every argument: SIZE, AGE, 
LOW COST, BIG DIVIDENDS, FINE 
POLICIES, SAFETY—look us up. 
Satisfy yourself: This agency, established 
in 1897, has grown to $37,000,000 in force 
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lecture platform and the editorial col- 
umn; (2) by disseminating readable and 
carefully prepared information, of a 
strictly nonpartisan and educational 
character and with the subject matter 
so copiously and simply illustrated as 
to be readily grasped by the average 
mind, through the pages of the leading 
newspapers and magazines, and (3) by 
disseminating the same kind of infor- 
mation, as well as short articles ex- 
plaining the specific business uses of 
life insurance through the leading trade 
journals of the country. 


Trade Journal Advertising 


“While the efficiency of the news- 
papers and leading magazines, with 
their combined circulation reaching 
into the millions, will be readily ad- 
mitted, I feel that education through 
the medium of specialized trade jour- 
nals should be carefully considered. 
Many men in most lines of business are 
constant and careful readers of some 
standard trade journal which caters to 
their particular business interests. 
These journals are expected to be tech- 
nical in ¢haracter and therefore lend 
themselves more readily than does the 
newspaper or general magazine to an 
explanation of the more complex and 
technical uses of life insurance. Thus, 
take the great farmer class of the 
country. The possibilities of the spread 
of life insurance among this class is 
simply tremendous. 


Field Among Farmers 


“Education through the leading 
dailies, it is true, will also reach the 
farmers, thanks to the development of 
the rural free mail delivery service. 
But what I have in mind just now is 
the necessity of making the farmer un- 
derstand the mission of life insurance 
in its immediate relation to him as a 
farmer. For example, just contemplate 
what tremendous good would be ac- 
complished if only one-tenth of the 
farmers could be made to understand 
the proper application of life insurance 
to their mortgages. While such ideas 
should also be explained elsewhere, I 
am of the decided opinion that they 
should be given ample expression in 
farm and trade journals. 


Cooperation of Agents 


“And now let me add that an edu- 
cational campaign for the dissemina- 
tion of life insurance knowledge among 
the masses requires the hearty co- 
operation of life insurance salesmen. 
They are, after all, the missionaries in 
the field and must help the propaganda 
along. Nearly all of you are members 
of some church, and are personally ac- 
quainted with some editor, school prin- 
cipal, or other person whose active 
support will mean much for the cause. 
See to it that life insurance gets on the 
educational program wherever possible. 

* * * 
EDUCATING THE WOMEN AS TO 

LIFE INSURANCE 


“And now I wish to emphasize 
another phase of the educational pro- 
gram designed to reach the general 
public, namely, the education of wo- 
men. Women represent about one-half 
of the adult population of this country, 
and yet only about one out of every 
ten policies is said to be issued on the 
life of a woman. Not only has nearly 
every home a woman who should un- 
derstand the vital relation of the pro- 
tective influence of life insurance to 
herself and her offspring, but it is said 
that in the United States over 5,500,- 
000 women engage in professional or 
business pursuits. We may justly say: 
What a wonderful life insurance field 
to cultivate and stimulate is here pre- 
sented. 

Reaching the Women 


“The efforts at life insurance educa- 
tion along the lines already mentioned, 
or to be referred to later, are bound to 
reach and influence the thought of 
many women. I wish, however, to em- 
phasize the desirability of molding the 
viewpoint of woman through the me- 
dium of those journals, with their mil- 








E. A. WOODS, Pittsburgh 
Vice-President 





lions of circulation, which they are ac- 
customed to read. Through this chan- 
nel the vital significance of life insur- 
ance can be driven home by illustration 
and otherwise better than in any other 
manner. The proposed efforts of this 
association in this respect will, I be- 
lieve, be richly rewarded, and before 
long this plan of education should 
justify the companies in addressing 
literature to the prospective beneficiary 
instead of having in mind only the 
prospective policyholder. 


Four Main Objects 


“The educational program intended 
to reach women should aim to accom- 
plish four main objects: 

“4. It should explain the value of 
life insurance protection as a means 
of replacing lost income and as an 
agency which assures family peace and 
plenty. Let also unmarried women 
know that life insurance is absolutely 
safe and that various kinds of policies 
can be advantageously used to make 
her independent upon their maturity. 

“2. To emphasize woman’s rights as, 
well as her duty in the matter of life 
insurance. On the one hand she should 
be taught that it is her husband’s Chris- 
tian and most sacred duty to adequate- 
ly. protect the family, if that is at all 
possible, and that it is also her Chris- 
tian and most sacred duty to watch her 
husband in the matter, to use her per- 
suasive powers to get him to act, and 
if that will not avail, to insist on ac- 
tion as her right. Family responsi- 
bility is not limited to the time when 
‘death do us part,’ but extends beyond; 
and it is to be hoped that women may 
soon understand sufficiently the rela- 
tion of life insurance to themselves, to 
insist upon its purchase at the time 
when they are asked to enter into the 
most sacred of all partnerships. 


Safety for the Home 


“Again, in many homes the wife han- 
dles the funds expended for household 
necessities, and in the great majority of 
homes life insurance is such a neces- 
sity. If she finds it difficult to make 
the family income reach, she should 
be taught that that is no justification 
for opposing life insurance; instead, 
how much harder would it be to ac- 
quire the same necessities were the 
bread-winner to be suddenly taken 
away without having previously left 
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+ lagen. PRUDENTIAL stood in first place 
in 1913 according to published records 

and the reports of the various Insurance De- 

partments in the following leading states: 


Insurance Issued The Prudential 





STATE and Revived Has Held 

: in 1913 First Place for 
New Jersey......... $46,455,660 Sixteen Years 
New York........... 96,645,161 *Three Years 
Pennsylvania........ 76,285,845 Fifteen Years 
SE Sk SAL wees ow ws 6 32,426,356 Seven Years 
es ee 21,051,592 Thirteen Years 
ies a. oicin 6 39,676,734 Six Years 
Biichioem ........... 10,888,521 Two Years 
Delaware........... 2,780,568 Eight Years 
West Virginia....... 4,647,575 Four Years 
als 5 awed ko 5,715,497 Six Years 
Minnesota.......... 6,031,452 Five Years 
I i eee 4,262,574 Five Years 


*Years 1909, 1910 and 1913. 


The Company also attained second place in many 
other states, and since the close of 1908 has added to 
the insurance in force on its books nearly a billion 
dollars, making a greater net gain than that of any 
other company in the world. 


Reliable Men with Selling Ability Succeed as 
Prudential Agents. Send for Particulars of Contract. 








The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


Home Office, Newark New Jersey 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State 
of New Jersey 
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adequate protection. Above all, it 
should be emphasized to mothers that 
those who advise against insurance be- 
cause its purchase might reduce their 
personal allowance or deprive them of 
articles of adornment and pleasure are 
not only foolish and blind to their own 
interest, but, as has been said, ‘crimi- 
nally indifferent to the welfare of their 
offspring.’ 
Influence Against Lapse 


“3. To instruct women to use their 
influence to preserve the existence of 
the insurance when once acquired. If 
women—the beneficiaries—understood 
that nine out or every ten policy loans 
mean a lapse, that replacement be- 
comes possible only upon a satisfac- 
tory medical examination, and that in 
any case the loan for the time being im- 
pairs the amount of protection, and if 
they were shown their right to proper 
protection and aroused to keep them- 
selves posted as to what the men are 
doing with their policies, I feel confi- 
dent that the number of policy loans 
would be greatly reduced and limited 
to cases clearly justifiable. 

“4. To give advice as to the proper 
maintenance of the funds when the 
policy matures. I am a great believer 
in income policies, and their advant- 
ages, as contrasted with other methods 
of investment, both from the stand- 
point of certainty, economy and con- 
venience, should be set forth. 


Support for Good Laws 


“Tf the foregoing ideas are given con- 
stant and wide circulation women as a 
group will like instead of dislike insur- 
ance. The educational campaign hav- 
ing once been launched, there is reason 
to believe that it will grow of its own 
momentum in view of the well known 
tendency of women to communicate 
their ideas to one another. Not only 
will women cooperate and plan with 
their husbands for the fulfillment of 
their wishes in respect to life insur- 
ance, but the subject will soon be one 
of discussion in women’s clubs and 
social circles. 


Influence At the Ballot Box 


“Woman’s influence will also soon be 
felt at the ballot box and her espousal 
of the life insurance cause will soon be 
a potent force directly, as well as indi- 
rectly, in opposing inimical legislation. 
An appeal to the person to whom the 
greatest injury is done will, for ex- 
ample, do much to counteract the pres- 
ent tendency to almost tax the life out 
of life insurance. 


* * * 


EDUCATING THE LEGISLATOR 
ON LIFE INSURANCE 


“The subject of educating the legisla- 
tor is naturally difficult to handle, but 
ought not to be passed over. Very 
much of existing legislation is bad and 
very bad, but what more could we ex- 
pect? I have had the good fortune to 
be intimately associated with. a very 
considerable number of legislators, and 
while some do not want to legislate 
wisely, I know that the great majority 
do. The problem again is one of edu- 
cation, of understanding and appreciat- 
ing the subject involved in the legisla- 
tion. 

Be Ready With Battery 


“While a better understanding of the 
functions and elementary principles of 
life insurance by the general public .is 
bound to reflect itself in better legisla- 
tion, I appreciate the fact that the full 
effect of general education upon insur- 
ance legislation cannot be realized at 
once, but only gradually, and that the 
legislative situation is a serious one 
now and should be dealt with effec- 
tively at once. I would like, therefore, 
to offer two suggestions for your con- 
sideration. In the first place, I feel that 
those in charge of a comprehensive 
educational campaign should so organ- 
ize their efforts as to be ready, when- 
ever a legislative situation presents it- 
self, to focus attention and to train 
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the educational battery directly upon 
Mr. Lawmaker. 


Legislative Reference Bureau 


“In this respect there might advan- 
tageously be established a legislative 
insurance reference bureau, so organ- 
ized as to always be on a war footing 
and, whenever unjust war is declared 
on life insurance, be ready to take the 
offensive. This organization, while it 
should also assume the initiative for 
constructive work, should be so or- 
ganized as to promptly show, through 
the press and by direct appeal to the 
lawmaker, the relation of the proposed 
legislation to the proper functions and 
the correct theory of life insurance. It 
should also try to have in advance and 
available at any time a telling summary 
of the best legislative and literary 
thought on the subject under consid- 
eration in foreign countries as well as 
the progressive states of the Union. 


Organize by Districts 


“Secondly, I wish to add another 
suggestion, viz., that an educational 
campaign affecting legislation might be 
organized advantageously by districts 
with a view to reaching the individual 
legislator through the weight of repre- 
sentative public opinion, and not mere- 
ly the chairmen of committees, the 
sponsors of bills, or a limited few. 
Numbers count. Judicious organiza- 
tion, therefore, among the enterprising 
salesmen of life insurance in the va- 
rious localities, with a view to procur- 
ing action on the part of influential 
policyholders, will do much to let each 
individual legislator know the weight 
of sentiment among his constituents 
and will prove telling in its effects. 

* * * 


LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS 


“Our educational program, as out- 
lined thus far, is designed to have a 
reasonably immediate effect. I wish 
now to discuss a phase of life insur- 
ance education which will be slower to 
yield fruit, but which will be certain 
in its productivity and which should, 
by all means, be developed. Reference 
is had to life insurance education in 
high schools, Y. M. C. A. educational 
courses, business schools, colleges and 
universities. Adults may read and 
many are sure to forget, but drill a 
young man (and I emphasize the drill- 
ing) in the uses, functions and basic 
principles of life insurance and in man’s 
sacred duties in relation to that insti- 
tution and he will remember a good 
deal. Let us not forget that the student 


of today becomes the family head, busi- 
ness manager, teacher, agent and com- 
munity leader in the pulpit, the press, 
the school and the legislative hall to- 
morrow; and if a knowledge of the 
uses and sacred functions of life insur- 
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The Ohio National Life 
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ance is drilled into the minds of the 
young, and they are given the proper 
habit of thought, we may be sure that 
they will, at the proper time, translate 
that thought into action not only as 
regards themselves, but also in advis- 
ing their fellow man, 


Start Insurance Courses 


“Allow me to suggest therefore as 
another phase of a comprehensive edu- 
cational program that you gentlemen 
will use your influence in floating life 
insurance courses in the schools, col- 
leges and universities located in your 
respective localities, and that those of 
you who can speak and write will un- 
grudgingly assist in getting the courses 
successfully launched. You must ap-{ 
preciate the dearth of teachers in the 
subject, and it therefore devolves upon 
life insurance men to lend a helping 
hand for some time to come. 

“It is only in our higher institutions 
of learning (with the exception of 
courses given under the auspices of in- 
surance organizations) that life insur- 
ance education has as yet made appre- 
ciable headway, and even here there is 
much room for extension and improve- 
ment. 

Courses Not Practical 


“In the great majority of instances 
the courses, largely owing to the ab- 
sence of qualified teachers, are devoted 
to a discussion of the historical, eco- 
nomic and social phases of the subject, 
and too little emphasis is given to the 
practical side of the business. It is 
right here that those of you who are 
giving your best thought to the work- 
ing out of an educational program can 
diplomatically use your influence to 
making the content of the courses such 
as to lead to the greatest good to the 
greatest number. 

“In working out a system of life in- 
surance education for our educational 
institutions the content of the courses, 
aside from the method of instruction, 
is of transcendent importance. 


*x* * * 


SUGGESTIONS OFFERED AS TO 
SCHOOL COURSES 


“Opinions will naturally differ in this 
respect, but with your permission I 
will offer the following suggestions: 

“1. Life insurance, so vitally affect- 
ing nearly every man and woman in 
the community and so intimately re- 
lated to the welfare of the masses, 
should find some place in the curri- 
culum of our high schools, preferably 
in the senior year. It is necessary to 
reach the largest posstble number, and 
our colleges and universities reach di- 
rectly only a small proportion of the 
nation’s total student body. The 
courses offered in high schools must in 
most instances be simple, nontechnical 
and nonmathematical, and may be re- 
stricted advantageously to an explana- 
tion, chiefly by way of detailed illus- 
tration, of the reasons why it is a duty 
to insure under certain circumstances, 
the practical uses to which life insur- 
ance can be put, the distinctive fea- 
tures of the few main types of policies 
and the application to the business of 
the mortality table and the reserve 
principle. 

“2. Life insurance education in col- 
leges and universities, however, should 
also be emphasized by all means, since, 
to an increasing extent, college grad- 
uates become leaders in the community 
and in themselves are educational 
forces in their respective localities. 


Program Suggested 


“On several previous occasions I 
have been asked to outline an educa- 
tional program for higher institutions 
of learning, the last time as recently 
as May, 1913, and will quote in part 
the program as outlined at that time: 
_ “Tt must be clear that it is quite 
impossible to treat thoroughly the com- 
plicated subject of insurance in a single 
course (as that word is understood in 
college life) and at the same time adapt 
that course equally to the needs of 





those students who expect to enter the 


insurance business and those who wish 
only the general outlines of insurance 
for the assistance which such knowl- 
edge may render them while engaged 
in other business pursuits. A single 


course will inevitably prove either too 


general and wholly inadequate for the 
special students preparing for the busi- 
ness, or too technical and uninteresting 
for the general student. 


Limited to Large Institutions 


“*To present the subject adequately 
and in accordance with the needs of 
different classes of students, the writer 
would suggest the following program, 
although he appreciates that its full 
adoption must be limited to the largest 
institutions and must necessarily de- 
pend upon the number of candidates 
offering themselves for the respective 
courses: 

“7. The establishment of special 
courses in actuarial science. These 
courses can advantageously be given 
in the department of mathematics. 


Salesmen’s Course 


“9. The establishment of a separate 
course in life insurance adapted to the 
needs of those who intend to become 
solicitors and otherwise become con- 
nected with various departments of the 
business. The instruction in _ this 
course should be technical in character 
and cover the field thoroughly, with the 
exception of the higher mathematics. 
If the attendance warrants, this course 
should be followed by an advanced 
course in the organization, practice and 
law of insurance. 
tuarial group would find these courses 
a valuable supplement to their actuarial 
training. 

“«3. The establishment of a general 
course adapted to meet the needs of 
those students who desire only a gen- 
eral knowledge of insurafice and who 
take the subject as a part of a general 
business course. This course should 
emphasize the economic uses of insur- 
ance and acquaint the student with the 
general principles underlying sound in- 
surance, the meaning of the various 
types of policy contracts and the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of each.’ 


* * * 


AGENTS SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
THE FUNDAMENTALS 


“Few have the good fortune each 
year of having longer talks with a 
greater variety of life insurance agents 
than myself. I like to hear them un- 
fold the various angles from which they 
view their vocation and seek to land 
business. Many are frank in telling 
me that they ‘don’t put much stock in 
all this talk about education.’ To them 
there is an immeasurable gulf between 
theory and practice; in fact, no rela- 
tion whatever between the two. Now 
I wish to differ with that view. There 
are few businesses, if any, which pre- 
sent such a mixture of theory and prac- 
tise as life insurance. It is impossible 
to separate the two. In the pursuance 
of your vocation, despite the fact that 
you are entitled to view your efforts 
from the standpoint of commercial re- 
sults, you nevertheless are and always 
will be as a class essentially teachers, 
persuaders of men and the missionaries 
of a great and noble propaganda. If 
this view is correct, it follows that the 
more you know about your complex 
subject the better for the people whom 
it is your duty to serve. 


Buyer in Agent’s Hands 


“It will always be the case that most 
prospective buyers of insurance will be 
in the agent’s hands in the same sense 
that they rely-upon their physician and 
lawyer; and it will also always be the 
case that for a large portion of the 
community agents will be the only 
practical life insurance educators. This 
being the case, it is necessary that they 
should know their subject and appre- 
ciate to the fullest their obligations to 
the client. It is not expected that the 
agents should spend their valuable time 
in always telling all that they know. 
The application of knowledge need not 


Students in the ac-° 





necessarily involve long explanations, 
except where requested, and, like the 
physician, the agent can diagnose his 
case and conscientiously perform his 
service without necessarily explaining 
his every act in detail. 


Should Understand Principles 


“It is in the agent’s power to do 
more than any other factor in the busi- 
ness toward placing life insurance on a 
high level in the estimation of the 
community. To this end he should un- 
derstand the scientific features of the 
business, such as the fundamental prin- 
ciples underlying rate making, the op- 
eration of the reserve, the sources of 
the surplus and their interpretation, etc. 
Many simple questions frequently di- 
rected to agents require this knowledge 
for an unevasive answer. Through the 
possession of this knowledge agents 
will also avoid the very common prac- 
tice of making meaningless and unjust 
comparisons between companies and 
types of policies. Agents should also 
be in a position to advise as regards 
legal phases of the contract. They 
should be equipped to impart to pros- 
pective clients the various uses of life 
insurance and be able and always will- 
ing to fit the policy to the true needs 
of the insured. 

*x* * * 


LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS AND 
OUTSIDE STUDIES 


“As already stated, life insurance 
salesmen should be students through- 
out their career. They should strive 
to keep abreast with the best that is 
said and written about life insurance. 
And permit me to make the further 
suggestion that, if possible, agents 
should acquaint themselves with the 
leading facts surrounding various -busi- 
ness activities, especially in view of the 
growing importance of so-called ‘busi- 
ness life insurance. Only a few 
months ago a member of.this associa- 
tion who is taking a very active inter- 
est in this association’s educational 
campaign, and who is making a spe- 
cialty of business insurance, told me 
that he is pursuing a well known corre- 
spondence course in business organiza- 
tion and management. 


Increase Volume of Insurance 


“The foregoing educational program 
is presented with the earnest hope that 
every life insurance man will support 
it with his effort and means in so far 
as he believes it correct, and with the 
sincere conviction that its systematic 
application even in part will greatly 
increase the volume of outstanding in- 
surance, will tend to improve the legis- 
lative situation and will strengthen the 
confidence of the people in life insur- 
ance and its representatives. Life in- 
surance education, to reach the masses, 
and this is the real purpose to be ac- 
complished, must not assume merely 
one form, but many, and unified action 
among companies and agents is neces- 
sary to obtain the best results. 


Develop Public Sentiment 


“A public sentiment—a habit of 
thought—must be developed, and to 
this end we should all co-operate to get 
life insurance on the program wherever 
and whenever possible. The important 
thing is to successfully launch the cam- 
paign and give it momentum. I have 
been told that it is your plan to devote 
a contribution of five cents per $1,000 
insurance written for the furtherance 
of this association’s campaign. This is 
certainly not excessive. The contribu- 
tion of this sum fdr the cause will not 
only prove profitable to the givers, but 
is bound to make their lot much easier. 
Like the kernel of corn whose product, 
if planted during successive seasons, 
will soon cover the nation with corn, 
so the seed of life insurance education, 
sown from the pulpit and the lecture 
platform and through the schools, the 
colleges, the press and nonpartisan ad- 
vertising, will soon, especially owing to 
the well-known tendency of people to 
communicate their ideas to others, 
cover this nation with life insurance. 








Shuff’s Spicy Spiel 














No other authority than Mrs. John 
L. Shuff is sponsor for the statement 
that her spouse—the one and only Jack 
Shuff—delivers all of his talks in rag- 
time. Certainly the written word 
suffices not to reproduce this son of 
the Owld Saud in action. His address 
of welcome to the visitors, in behalf 
of the Cincinnati association, of which 
he is president, was one of the best 
efforts of this life. It started the con- 
vention off in great shape. Witness the 
scribe’s futile efforts to present the 


yold build 

ou half of it. wou u a 
hotel for you. We've done it. 

It’s remarkable the variety and extent 
of things which Ohio produces. Mr. Clark 
is an Ohio product—comes from up in 
Clermont county, one of the suburbs of 
Cincinnati. I was up there a short time 
ago and spoke to one of the old pioneers. 
He was about Clark’s age. 


Clark’s Trip to Cincinnati 


He told me about the first trip that 
Clark made to Cincinnati. Well—the first 
thing he did when he got here was to 
walk down to see the river—creek he 
called it. You see out here in Ohio all we 
have is creeks—about 8 feet of water— 
sometimes though they get up to 72 feet. 
Well, as I was going to say—Mr. Clark 
went down to the creek—I mean river. 
Didn’t stay long. Went home on the next 
train. And what do you suppose he had to 
tell the folks when he got back to Cler- 


Oy: 
ful, frightful things down there on that 
creek in Cincinnati. Don’t know what it 
was. It had a saw-mill on one side and 
a grist-mill on the other and in the center 
was a tea-kettle—a’biling and a’biling all 
over the whole affair.” 


Like the Ladies 


Well, to get back to the subject. Glad 
to see that so many of you boys brought 
your mothers and sweethearts. All of us 
like women. I like women myself—so 
well, in fact, that I married one. 

I am delighted to welcome you men to 
Cincinnati—the men who represent more 
capital than any other organization in the 
world, speak more frequently of it and 
have less. 

I am glad to welcome you here to Cin- 
cinnati. You will all want to stay. You 
all come from good towns—to come from 
Cincinnati is a good town to come to. We 
make all the soap for the world—and 
sell most of it in Pittsburgh. We do 
everything in Cincinnati and do it quick. 


Tells Irish Story 


I know you are jealous of me standing 
up here. It reminds me of a little story. 
I was traveling through Ireland—Irish 
stand up—and stopped at a little home by 
the roadside to get some of the delicious 
milk they keep there in the milk houses. 
The kind woman in charge gave me a fine 
full dish of milk. As I was drinking it 
all the little pigs came up squealing— 
you men who come from the country know 
how a pig squeals. “‘What’s the matter 
with them?” I asked the woman. “Sure, 
they are jealous of you.” “Jealous of me. 
what am I doing?” “Oh, sure, you are 
drinking out of their bowl.” 

With the sincerity of the wise men of 
our east, the cordiality of the north, en- 
thusiasm of the great pioneers of the 
west, and the love, affection and hos- 
pitality of our great southland, the Cin- 
cinnati life underwriters extend to you a 
most hearty welcome to our city. 





Excellent Press Work 


The National association press com- 
mittee accomplished exceptionally good 
results. Arrangements were made with 
both the United Press and the Asso- 
ciated Press with their more than 
1,600 newspapers, to furnish them com- 
plete advance copies of all addresses 
and a great deal of advance material. 
The national committee secured two 
local newspaper men in Cincinnati to 
handle the local publicity, and some 
exceptionally fine material appeared in 
the local newspapers. Proof sheets of 
all speeches were ready and several 
stenographers were busy preparing 


copies of resolutions and other matter 
as it camé up dufing the convention. 
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ABOUT THE ILLINOIS LIFE 


GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 


At the close of the year 1893—the year which marks the establishment of the 
business of the Illinois Life Insurance Company, fifty-eight American com- 
panies were actively engaged in writing insurance on the legal reserve plan. 








During the years that have intervened since 1893 eighteen of those companies 
have fallen by the wayside, having been reinsured by their stronger and more 
aggressive competitors, so that in this year 1914 only forty of the fifty-eight 
companies whose competition the Illinois Life looked forward twenty-one 
years ago to meeting, now remain to face our splendid agency organization. 


Of those forty companies, only twenty-seven have today more insurance in 
force than the Illinois Life, which means that we have already outstripped 
thirteen of our surviving and original competitors. 


On January Ist, 1894, thirty-six American legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies were operating in the State of Illinois, and on December 31st, 1913, 
twenty-nine of those companies were still actively engaged in the promotion 
of business in this state, but only nine of them had more insurance in force in 
Illinois than the Illinois Life. 


In other words, during the past twenty-one years the Illinois Life has passed 
in Illinois twenty out of its twenty-nine oldest competitors the agency 
organization of each of which is more than twenty-one years old in Illinois. 


From its very beginning it has been the policy of the Illinois Life Insur- 
ance Company to give particular attention to the development of its home 
state, and the splendid patronage which this Company enjoys from its home 
folks is one of its best recommendations to the citizens of foreign states. 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
JAMES W. STEVENS, President 


GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 
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ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT 


—_——= 


FORWARD MOVEMENTS URGED 





Head of Association Presses Onward 
Work Undertaken on Education, 
Conservation, Taxation, Etc. 





In his annual address, President 
Ernest J. Clark urged forward the four 
big campaigns that have been under- 
taken by the association under the 
heads of education, conservation, taxa- 
tion and extension of local member- 
ship. His report of progress showed 
much had been accomplished. A text- 
book of 500 pages will be ready early 
next year, the publicity campaign is 
nearing maturity, tangible results have 
been obtained in regard to taxation, 
and the membership has been brought 
above 5,000. 

Mr. Clark’s address was as follows: 

“Until the past two years the Na- 
tional association has directed its major 
influence and energies toward reforms, 
general improvements in field methods 
and extension of local associations and, 
notwithstanding the far-reaching re- 
sults which have been accomplished in 
these respects, a broader and more ex- 
tensive work has been undertaken with- 
out in any way neglecting these im- 
portant interests already developed 
and fostered by preceding administra- 
tions. 

Outlined the Campaign 


“On Oct. 6, 1913, following the At- 
lantic City convention, I attended the 
regular annual function of the Pitts- 
burgh association, where it has been 
customary during the past several years 
for the newly elected president to de- 
liver his inaugural address and outline 
for the guidance of all local associations 
the platform and work of his adminis- 
tration for the succeeding year. At 
this meeting, the largest and most rep- 
resentative ever held by the Pittsburgh 
association, I discussed the year’s cam- 
paign and what I hoped would consti- 
tute a continuous and uncompromising 
campaign for many years to come, 
under four principal headings, namely: 
Education, Conservation, Taxation, and 
Local Membership Extension. 


Education Is Demanded 


“Realizing after years of observation 
and experience the great necessity of a 
higher and more scientific training of 
agents, and a more systematic and com- 
prehensive basis of instruction in the 
fundamental principles and necessities 
of life insurance for the benefit of the 
insuring public, the president, execu- 
tive council and committee on educa- 
tion and conservation, have given much 
time and thought to this important 
question, placing it in the forefront of 


our work during the past twelve 
months. 

Life Agent’s Fitness 
“The life insurance agent of the 


future should be carefully selected with 
special reference to his apparent fitness 
and adaptability to the work and re- 
sponsibilities involved. He must then 
be educated and trained along the most 
careful and scientific lines in order that 
he may give to his clients that intelli- 
gent and conscientious service which 
their individual needs, according to 
varying conditions and circumstances, 
require, and be able to measure up to 
the high standards of qualification de- 
manded by the life insurance profes- 
ion. 
so Importance to the Public 

“The work which has been planned 
under the supervision of the special 
committee on education and conserva- 
tion has also been of far-reaching im- 
portance in the interest of the insuring 
public, which must necessarily result 
in a more intelligent understanding of 
life insurance, a deeper appreciation of 
its benefits and necessities, and with a 
corresponding future increase in the 





number of lives written and average 
amount at risk on each life. 

“Realizing the great handicap under 
which our committee labored in the 
matter of installing educational courses 
of life insurance instruction in the high 
schools, Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations, colleges and universities, be- 
cause of the lack of a properly compiled 
text-book for this purpose, at a meet- 
ing of the executive council held in 
Philadelphia on Nov. 17, 1913, the 
president was authorized to secure 
some competent person to write such 
text-book on life insurance, the con- 
tract for such service to be first ap- 
proved by the executive council and 
committee on education and conserva- 
tion. 

Publication of Text-Book 


“On Dec. 7, 1913, at a specially called 
meeting of the council and committee 
at Philadelphia, the president reported 
that he had made a most careful and 
far-reaching investigation as to the 
method to be pursued by the National 
association in preparing a text-book on 
life insurance during the coming year, 
also the proper person to act as editor 
under the supervision of the president 
and executive council, resulting in the 
recommendation that Dr. S. S. Hueb- 
ner, professor of life insurance of the 
Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania, be 
selected by the National association as 
editor-in-chief, and that the contract 
for publication be given to D. Appleton 

Co., of New York. In addition to 
Dr. Huebner’s unusual capabilities for 
work of this character, it was found 
that a more satisfactory arrangement 





could be made with him, also with the 
Appleton company, for publication and 
distribution than could be_ secured 
through any other source. 


Book of 200,000 Words 


“Dr. Huebner gives his services to 
this work on a most reasonable royalty 
basis, and the entire financial responsi- 
bility involved in the publication will 
be assumed by D. Appleton & Co. on 
such basis that the book in question 
(which it is assumed will approximate 
200,000 words, 500 pages) will retail at 
a price not to exceed $2 per single 
copy, with various substantial dis- 
counts where the book is to be ordered 
in quantities. 

“Dr. Huebner is being assisted in the 
preparation of this important piece of 
work by Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett, of the 
same university, in order to expedite 
the issue of the volume by the early 
spring of 1915, if possible. 

Conservation Dependent on Education 


“Running in a parallel channel and 
dependent on education is that of con- 
servation. One of the great weak- 
nesses of the life insurance institution 
(and which unfortunately is a national 
characteristic) has been the indifference 
of both companies and agents to pre- 
ventable waste. I refer especially to 
that involved in the disregard on the 
part of the insuring public to the laws 
of health, thereby increasing the mor- 
tality element, with its consequent in- 
creased cost of insurance for those who 
survive, to say nothing of the enormous 
amount of life values prematurely and 
unnecessarily destroyed and the dis- 





tress amd poverty suffered by those de+ 
pendent on many of the lives involved. 

“Again this same indifference and ne- 
glect is expressed through the enor- 
mous amount of waste involved in the 
lapsation and surrender of life insur- 
ance, and the unnecessary borrowing 
on policies, much of which could 
be saved through the medium of sys- 
tematic effort and education of the 
public, and much of it will be saved 
in future years if the National associa- 
tion continues the excellent work al- 
ready begun by this administration. 
However, you will hear more regard- 
ing this question later in the conven- 
tion. 


Taxation of Life Insurance 


“Tt is not necessary for me in this 
address to tell you of the magnificent 
results already accomplished in the 
fight which we have waged since the 
Atlantic City convention against this 
piece of vicious injustice, excessive tax- 
ation, which has gradually fastened its 
fangs into American life insurance dur- 
ing the past fifty years. Vice-Presi- 
dent Edward A. Woods will do that to- 
morrow forenoon. But I wish to say 
this much, fearing that his modesty 
may prevent him from referring to the 
fact, that the National association 
never before made such a brilliant 
stroke in the interest of the 25,000,000 
policyholders in this country as it did 
when it espoused this problem of life 
insurance taxation and made Edward 
A. Woods chairman of the taxation 
committee. If nothing else had been 
accomplished this past year than that 
which has accrued to the credit of our 
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There must be a reason. 
of this company and its methods. 


Northern Assurance Company 
Detroit, Michigan 


: CLARENCE L. AYRES, President and General Manager 


EST’S LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS in commenting on this com- 
pany states that its life insurance in force is remarkably persistent. 
It will pay any agent to make a critical study 
It is the business that Stays that pays. 
Its policy contracts are fair and liberal. They satisfy the assured. Its 
agency contracts are just and equitable. There are no jokers or ambigu- 
ous clauses. The agents are accorded the best treatment. The service 
rendered agents and policyholders is valuable. The management is ex- 
perienced and honest. It has no desire for speculative agents or business. 
It seeks the best business. It is written right in the first place, and it 
stays right all the time. 


When an agent finds a company as clean as a hound’s tooth, it needs 
no defense; it speaks for itself. The NORTHERN of Detroit is making 
its agents make money. 


Insurance in Force ....... 


$100,000 
$652,923 
$37,025 
$10,077,462 
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taxation campaign, it alone would 
have been worth all the time, energy 
and money spent by the National as- 
sociation. 

Results Were Obtained 


“The results obtained through the 
medium of our Atlantic City resolution 
of protest to the federal government in 
reference to that part of the income 
tax measure of the tariff bill, whereby 
refunds (dividends) to policyholders 
were to be taxed, constituted the final 
influence, and were secured at the 
eleventh hour. We effectually stopped 
any further increases in taxation by the 
several states this past year. Maryland 
was one notable example where the 
politicians of the dominant party had 
laid their plans for an increase of taxes 
on life insurance premiums from 1% to 
3 percent and could probably have 
passed such bill over the governor’s 
veto. The influence of a meeting held 
by the Baltimore association on taxa- 
tion, at which Vice-President Woods 
and Hon. Lawrence Y..Sherman were 
speakers, the wide publicity given to 
this meeting, its objects and what was 
said by these eminent authorities on the 
subject, and the work of a well chosen 
legislative committee from the Balti- 
more association, in the state legisla- 
ture, killed the proposed increase in 
taxation completely. 


Local Membership Extension 


“In my inaugural address at Pitts- 
‘burgh, and in all addresses delivered 
before local associations throughout the 
country, I have urged that the exten- 
sion movement be continued and that 
local membership be enlarged in order 
that the influence of the National asso- 
ciation might ultimately reach every 
agent in this country. Many cf our 
associations have taken advantage of 
the amendment to the constitution 
which was made at Atlantic City pro- 
viding for a non-resident membership 
on a reduced basis of annual dues. 
This has been of great value to the 





agents of smaller cities, towns and the 
country districts, as they are being 
brought under the influence of the local 
associations, being kept in touch with 
the beneficent work of the education, 
conservation and taxation programs of 
the National association through the 
columns of “Life Association News.” 
New Associations Organized 


“During the past year new associa- 
tions were organized and admitted to 
membership in the National associa- 
tion as follows: 

“Lansing Life. Underwriters Associa- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 

“Kalamazoo Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

“Battle Creek Association of Life 


Underwriters, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“Jacksonville Association of 
Underwriters, Jacksonville, Fla. 

“Davenport Association of Life Un- 
dewriters, Davenport, Ia. 

“San Diego Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, San Diego, Cal. 

“One association only has ceased its 
membership, Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
the smallest association in the United 
States, and always weak in numbers. 


Membership Over 5,000 


“The National association’s net gain 
in new associations actually admitted 
to membership during the year is five, 
bringing the total up to 89, with a 
membership of over 5,000, although the 
treasurers’ report will show a net paid 
for membership of 4,237, this being due 
to the usual delinquent payments of 
local dues and the consequent with- 
holding of annual dues to the Na- 
tional association by the local treasur- 
ers on such delinquent members. Our 
net gain, therefore, on the paid-for 
basis has been 621, or 17 percent. 


Had To Travel Mulh 
“Notwithstanding the resolution 


passed for the purpose of relieving the 
president of the extensive and more or 


Life 





less burdensome traveling which has 
characterized the work of my prede- 
cessors, thereby enabling the president 
to give more regular attention to the 
important problems with which we are 
now confronted, and the enormous 
amount of correspondence involved, I 
found it necessary to travel several 
thousands of miles and visit many of 
our associations. My labors, however, 
in this respect were most pleasant, and 
the many cordial receptions so royally 
extended to me shall never be forgot- 
ten. 


Life Assohiation News 


“The ‘Life Association News,’ under 
the able management and editorial 
direction of Mr. Ensign, has enjoyed 
another year of success and prosperity, 
and has contributed in no small degree 
to the successful year’s work of this 
adiministration. It is an asset of al- 
most incalculable value to both the 
present and future work of the National 
association. Too much praise cannot 
be given to Mr. Edwards for his able 
services on the publication committee 
and the assistance accorded Mr. En- 


sign. 
Death of Prominent Men 


“The year has not been without the 
elements of sorrow, through the death 
of former President I. Layton Regis- 
ter of Philadelphia, and our treasurer, 
Hervey S. Dale of Chicago. Mr. Reg- 
ister passed to his reward on Sept. 29, 
1913, after spending more than 52 
years in life insurance, and giving his 
time, ability and influence for many 
years to the work and interests of this 
association. 

“Mr. Dale was taken from us on 
April 17, 1914, after a lingering illness 
of several months. Both of these for- 
mer officers will be greatly missed in 
our future councils because of their 
strong personalities and devotion to 
the interests of the life underwriters 
movement. 


“Treasurer Dale’s death, occurring 





immediately prior to the mid-year 
meeting of the national executive com- 
mittee, his unexpired term of office 
was filled by the election of H. Wibirt 
Spence of Detroit. Since this date 
Mr. Spence has installed a most com- 
plete system of accounting which has 
been made necessary by the increased 
labor now devolving on the treasurer’s 
office, and the large amount of detail 
required in the handling of our finan- 
cial department. 

“I want to express my deepest grati- 
tude to my fellow officers who have 
labored so generously and faithfully 
with me in their several capacities 
during the year. Never has any presi- 
dent of this National association been 
so honored and ably supported. 

More Attention to Legislation 

“Before concluding this address I 
want to urge upon this convention and 
those who will have charge of the fu- 
ture work of this national organization, 


in addition to those activities and 
movements already begun, a most 
careful consideration of using our 


forces and influence for the better and 
more systematic safeguarding and di- 
recting of questions of legislation af- 
fecting life insurance, by both the 
federal government and the several 
states. In this respect we have been 
derelict in our duty on many occasions 
in the past, and it is a duty which we 
owe to the 25,000,000 policyholders in 
this country and the companies which 
we represent. The law and legislation 
committee of each local association 
should be most carefully selected, men 
being chosen who, from the standpoint 
of peculiar fitness, ability and influence, 
are specially qualified for this work, 
and when your state legislature is in 
session that committee should be most 
active and vigilant, and be backed by 
the support and influence of the entire 
local association if necessary. 


Urges Higher Standards 
“Another question I want to urge 
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INSURANCE IN FORCE 


$191,842,263.00 


The 64th statement shows strong gains in new and outstanding insur- 
ance, in income, in assets and in surplus, an interest rate of 5.10%, a 
mortality experience of 58.12% and increased dividends set aside for 
payment to policyholders in 1914. Age, strength, mutuality, low net 
| costs, the best policies and a scientificand equitable practice have made 
the National Life most attractive to the best agents—a solid business, 
securing permanent opportunity. Address 
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for immediate consideration is a 
higher standardization of agents from 
the standpoint of educational equip- 
ment and unimpeacheable honesty and 
integrity in the broadest sense, barring 
entirely from the field of life insur- 
ance for all time the rounder, the 
twister and the false representer; that 
the cooperation of the insurance com- 
missioners throughout the country be 
invoked to this end, and if legislation 
be found necessary in certain states, 
for the purpose of legalizing such co- 
operation on the part of the insurance 
commissioners, that it be secured ac- 
cordingly. 

“Having, as we do, personal contact 
with the millions of policyholders of 
this country, and, because of the na- 
ture of our service to them, command- 
ing their confidence, we should at all 
times strive to improve that service 
by protecting their interests in every 
possible way and giving to the insur- 
ing and insured public only life in- 
surance agents of the highest profes- 
sional character.” 





St. Louis Men as Boosters 


President J. M. Bloodworth of the 
St. Louis association and his forces ar- 
rived on the scene early Monday and 
commenced assiduously to distribute 
the St. Louis badges with the slogan, 
“Come to St. Louis in 1916; fourth in 
population, first in hospitality.” At- 
tached to the badge was a “cracker- 
jack,” which gave out a click like a 
cash register when pinched and proved 
to be a very clever advertisement for 
St. Louis. 





He said to his fiance in their sweet 
planning for the future, “I know of a 
woz little house which we can buy for 
$3,00 cash down, leaving a present 
mortgage on it for $2,000, which we can 
take our time to pay off.” “Charley, 
dear,” she replied, “don’t buy a place 
with a mortgage on it. We might want 
to mortgage it ourselves to get an auto- 
mobile, you know.” 
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ident of the United States and 

chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Life Extension Institute, 
was unable to accept an invitation to 
address the convention, but sent a let- 
ter, which was read by President E. J. 
Clark of the Institute. 

Mr. Taft, both as president and as 
private citizen, has often manifested his 
interest in life insurance. In his mes- 
sage to the convention he referred to 
the part life insurance plays in eco- 
nomics, but spoke especially of the 
good that may be done through the 
periodic physical examinations offered 
to policyholders. 

Mr. Taft’s message was as follows: 

“I greatly regret that I cannot be 
present, in response to your kind invi- 
tation, at this year’s metting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. I am very sure that in your 
discussions I would have much inter- 
est, and that I would derive from the 
valuable papers read much useful in- 
formation. 


Have All Changed Ideas 


“In the agitation for social changes 
and radical innovations in economic 
and governmental policy, much of 
which tends toward socialism, we hear 
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much of the great results that are to 
be anticipated from the impartial and 
beneficial use of the capital of the 
whole country by government agen- 
cies, and the more equitable distribu- 
tion of the profit from its use among 
all the people. 

“We have all changed our ideas 
somewhat from the days when the 
laissez faire economic doctrines pre- 
vailed, and the Jeffersonian idea was 
upheld as the correct one, that the less 
functions the government had to per- 
form, the better. 


Private Enterprise the More Useful 


“We agree that there are functions 
which the government, by reason of 
the peculiar subject matter, may per- 
form in the interest of society better 
than aggregate private capital, but this 
must be the exception. The compara- 
tive inefficiency of the government, due 
to the intervening of political consid- 
eration, the absence of the spur of 
private interést and anticipation of 
greater reward for industry, generally 
makes private enterprise in financial 
and industrial matters more useful 
than paternal methods. 

“Where the abuses of monopoly arise 
it is, of course, necessary to pass and 
enforce regulative laws, or sometimes 
to go beyond regulation, and have di- 
rect government management; but, on 
the whole, where considerations of the 
kind I have spoken of do not demand 
the appropriations of the people’s 
money for government-managed enter- 
prise, it is much wiser that the union 
of capital, and the cooperation of all 
who are saving, shall be through pri- 
vate agency. 


Life Insurance as Example 


“The wonderful success that the man- 
agers of life insurance companies have 
had in serving the people of the coun- 
try, and serving them well, is one of 
the most significant and conclusive evi- 
dences of what can be done, by private 
enterprise, under reasonable govern- 
mental regulation. 

“Under the influence of demagogues 
and unthinking political aspirants a 
fundamental error has crept into the 
minds of the people. This is a con- 
ception that great volumes of capital 
invested in the industries of the coun- 
try, in life insurance companies, in rail- 
roads, in great industrial enterprises, 
are owned by multi-millionaires, who 
take their profit. on the capital and 
squeeze the earnings of the servants 
of the companies down to the lowest 
point; and that these owners of wealth 
are few in number and that legislation 
directed against capital, and tending 
to reduce the profit on its use, is legis- 
lation directed against a small class of 
persons, against the greedy and for- 
tunate oppressors of the people. Of 
course, this is utterly fallacious. 


Agencies Should Be Encouraged 


“The amount of money owned by 
men who have over $100,000, as com- 
pared with the aggregate owned by all 
the rest of the people, is a very small 
fraction. The genius of American busi- 
ness men and financial leaders has been 
directed to devising methods for the 
accumulation into funds of useful size, 
of the savings of the poor and the 
moderately circumstanced, the wage- 
earner, the farmer, the clerk, the em- 
ploye and the professional man; and 





the agencies which promote such sav- 
ing, and which are directed to the se- 
curing of reasonable profit and reward 
for such saving are the agencies which 
should be encouraged, and are agencies 
which illustrate the advantage of pri- 
vate management over public manage- 
ment. Savings banks are such an 
agency, trust companies are another, 
but prominent among them, and pecu- 
liarly useful in many ways, are the 
great life insurance companies of the 
United States. 
Stimulant to Saving 

“Not only do life insurance compa- 
nies gather in, for purposes of prudent 
and profitable investment, the savings 
of the wage earner, the clerical em- 
ploye and the professional man, but the 
system they adopt is one which is a 
constant stimulant to further saving. 
The fear of the lapse of the policy and 
the loss of the promised boon effects a 
useful compulsion upon weak human 
nature and secures the continuance of 
a good course once begun. It concen- 
trates the love of wife and children in- 
to a moving cause for greater indus- 
try and self restraint, and furnishes a 
mental comfort and serenity with refer- 
ence to the future of the dear ones at 
home, when the bread winner is taken 
from them, that works inestimable 
good. 


Real Means of Helping Society 


“It would be, therefore, a great honor 
to come to your meeting as the guest 
of the men who maintain and control this 
wonderful machinery for the practical 
elevation of society, which has been 
organized through private enterprise 
and for reasonable profit, without the 
factitious aid of governmental appro- 
priation, and without the intervention 
of the demagogue or the advocacy of 
the vote seeker. 

“Life insurance constitutes a real 
means of helping society, which, unlike 
many of the nostrums of the present 
day, demonstrates its usefulness in the 
efficacy of its results and in figures that 
do not lie. 


Peculiar Utility in Life Insurance 


“I hope I may venture, in this letter 
of regret, to refer to the one beneficial 
result of life insurance that may, I 
think, be greatly enlarged and may be 
turned into a benefit to society and the 
individual members, without necessary 
association with life insurance, although 
its peculiar utility in the business of 
life insurance is demonstrable. 

“It often happens that young men, 
or men of middle age, rejoicing in a 
strong constitution and apparent good 
health, have so used themselves and 
neglected the wise rules of hygiene as 
to develop incipient organic troubles 
that work slowly, but surely, to sap the 
physical foundations of life. 


Good in Rejections 


“When a man thinks of taking life 
insurance he is confronted with an ex- 
amination into his physical condition, 
into the healthy state of his vital or- 
gans, and there is brought to him, in a 
way impossible otherwise, the danger 
he is in of shortening his life, and of 
the necessity for a change on his part 
in the treatment he is giving to the 
body under his control. ; 

“J doubt not that temporary rejec- 
tions and absolute rejections of appli- 
cants for life insurance have done great 
good to the subjects of the examination 
by startling them into a new and a bet- 
ter physical regimen, and by making 
them realize that Providence has made 
them trustees in the management of a 
beautiful and complicated machine 
which will last just in proportion to the 
proper treatment they give it. - 

“It has occurred to persons familiar 
with the business of life insurance that 
this benefit could be greatly enlarged. 
to the profit of life insurance companies. 
therefore to the profit of their policy- 
holders, and certainly to the physical 
profit of those whose lives are insur- 
ance risks. 

“It is proposed to the insurance com- 
panies to offer to every one of their 
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TO LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


LL LIFE UNDERWRITERS who keep in Saleh with the insurance 


world will be interested in the report of the Department of Insurance 
for New York, which has recently completed the examination of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company which it is required by law to make 
every three years. The Chief Examiner in concluding the report says: 
“The treatment by this Company of its policy-holders in the prompt payment of their claims, 
in the voluntary payment of millions of dollars in bonuses, and in its social welfare work—are 
features of the Company’s business which deserve commendation.” 





The Superintendent of Insurance, the Hon. William Temple Emmet, in 
approving the report, wrote an extended review from whichwe make extracts: 


THE COMPANY’S GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT. 


“The administrative officers of the Company * * * have so increased the assets of the 
Company as to make these equal the resources of many states and even nations. They have at the 
same time steadily cheapened the cost of insurance to policy-holders, both by direct 
means and by the distribution of bonuses.” 

[The report shows that the Company has given back $35,367,293 in bonuses 
to Industrial policy-holders in nineteen years.] 

“They have extended the Company’s business to such an extent as to bring it in contact now 
with approximately one-eighth of the population of the United States.” 

[The number of policies outstanding December 31, 1913, was 13,957,748.] 

“That this notable growth has involved no sacrifice of efficiency in the handling of administrative 
details, but, on the contrary, has been the direct result of constantly increasing efficiency, is shown by 
the comparatively small losses sustained by the Company in proportion to the largeinvestments made.”’ 


ITS POLICY-HOLDERS SATISFIED. 


“The fact that the percentage of lapses due to the abandonment of their insurance by 
policy-holders is constantly decreasing, speaks eloquently to the same effect.” 
[The lapse ratio of Industrial policies has decreased 31.7 per cent. in eight years.] 

“This last mentioned development is perhaps the most convincing evidence which could be 

offered that the Company’s policy-holders are, broadly speaking, very well satisfied indeed 

with what they get in return for the premiums they pay. A very remarkable showing 


altogether.” 
ITS SOCIAL SERVICE. 


“This Company waited for no changes in existing law before striking out as a pioneer 
among insurance companies along the pathway of social service on a huge scale. 

“For years it has maintained for its policy-holders a nursing service upon a great scale; 
this has latterly become a veritable marvel of efficiency and practical helpfulness.” 
[Metropolitan nurses made 1,127,022 visits to sick policy-holders in 1913, 
for which the Company paid the bills.] 

“Leaving out of consideration the mere numbers of those who have been directly benefited by 
these activities, I think that the example which the Metropolitan has set to other 
great business organizations by its early recognition of the new responsibilities attaching 
to all business enterprises which have attained a certain size, is one of the most beneficial 
of recent occurrences in the field of American business. For years it has through 
its publications upon the question of health conservation been serving multitudes of people as a 
sort of University of beneficial instruction upon this most important subject.” 


ABREAST OF MODERN THOUGHT. 


“This great institution, having so very recently been under our critical scrutiny and presenting 
so many admirable illustrations of what an efficient and enlightened modern business organization 
on a large scale can do in the way of keeping abreast of modern thought, seems to be in a position 
where I may properly use it as an illustration * * * that private initiative and enterprise are at 
their best still capable of doing the finest possible work in fields from which, latterly, all the talk has 
been that these agencies should be compelled to retire.” 





Assets, $447,829,229.00 Liabilities, $414,244,327.51 
Largest amount of insurance in force of any company in the world 


$2,816,504,462.00 








Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(Incorporated by the State of New York. Stock Company) 
JOHN R. HEGEMAN, President 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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policyholders, or to any class of their 
policyholders, an opportunity for peri- 
odical free examinations as to their 
physical condition, and if defects are 
discovered, under modern methods of 
examination and test, to tell them what 
those defects are, to give them the lat- 
est scientific discoveries as to the means 
of remedying those defects, or mitigating 
their injurious effects, and thus to en- 
able them to lengthen their lives. 
Increase in Years of Life 

“It is recognized that though this 
offer be one without cost many will not 
care to accept the benefit of it, but ex- 
perience shows that a substantial per- 
centage of the insured will do so, and 
that a fair proportion of those thus in- 
formed will change their methods of 
life and increase their years. 

“The actuary of any insurance com- 
pany can show what a profit to the 
company and the policyholders the in- 
crease of one year in the life of a sub- 
stantial percentage of the insurance 
risks would bring about. Medical sta- 
tistics seem to show that while the av- 
erage length of life has been increased, 
this increase is due rather to the cure of 
contagious diseases and the betterment 
of hygienical conditions, with reference 
to their spread, than of those organic 
troubles that come to men and women 
after the age of forty, due to defective 
conditions in the kidneys, in the heart 
and in the arteries. 

Can Be Made Most Searching 

“Now it is just in relation to the 
heart and the kidneys and the arteries 
that examinations can be made most 
searching, and that diet and regimen 
can be made most effective to mitigate 
the degeneration in these organs. 

“It seems to me, therefore, not only 
a wise course, but one that insurance 
companies ought to adopt, to take some 
method to encourage their policyhold- 
ers to lead more healthful lives. 

“There is a company called the Life 
Extension Institute, begun with philan- 
thropic purpose to encourage and con- 
duct such examinations at small cost, 
and to promote the interest of insurance 
policyholders and others in their physi- 
cal condition and to lead them to con- 
sult their ordinary medical advisers on 
the basis of the information which they 
receive from such examinations. 

Will Reduce Reforms 

“Without a dollar’s interest in the stock 
of the institute, I have become chairman 
of the board of directors in this enter- 
prise, because I believe that it is likely 
to prove most useful in lengthening 
valuable lives. Those of us who have 
gone into the matter believe that heads 
of great industrial enterprises, of rail- 
road companies, of banking companies, 
with many employes, will find it to the 
advantage of the companies and of their 
employes to have regular examinations 
made of the physical condition of such 
employes, and that it will induce, in 
the case of many of them, reform in 
regimen which will add years to their 
lives and render them more effective in 
the work upon which they are engaged. 

“The real business advantage and 
profit that the carrying out of such a 
plan will effect must be known more 
clearly to life insurance men than to 
any other class of business men in the 
community, and it seems to me not only 
good policy for them, but also their 
moral duty to encourage this movement 
and thus add another to the many bene- 
fits which life underwriting has brought 
to mankind.” 





Would Make Big Producer 


Senator Sherman of Illinois, if he 
would but leave the primrose paths of 
politics and seek the green fields of 
life insurance solicitation, could easily 
become the greatest life insurance 
agent in the world, greater perhaps 
than his sponsor, E. A. Woods of 
Pittsburgh. Before entering politics 
he was connected with the state’s 
charitable institutions and has a won- 
derfully clear idea of the relationship 
of life insurance to charity and depend- 
ency. 





MEMBERSHIP GAIN, 621 
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REPORT MADE BY SECRETARY 





Increase of 17 Percent Shown—Details 
of Year’s Activities Given 
by F. D. Buser 





The joint report of the secretary 
and the corresponding secretary was 
given by the former official, Frank D. 
Buser of Philadelphia. It showed an 
increase of 617 in the numerical 
strength of the association and pre- 
sented in detail the activities of the 
year. The report in part was as fol- 
lows: 

“Heretofore your secretaries have 
made a large number of visits to local 
associations, but unfortunately during 
the past year it has been impossible 
for me to do so on account of ill 
health, having been in the south for 
several months, and unfortunately, at 
the time also of the holding of the 
meeting of the national executive com- 
mittee in New York. It is a matter 
of extreme regret to your secretary 
that he has been unable to be of more 
assistance to the president in visiting 
a larger number of associations. 


Interest the Nonresidents 


“Tt will be recalled that at the At- 
lantic City convention Section 2 of 
Article VIII of the constitution of the 
National association was amended to 
provide for a nonresident class of mem- 





bers. From the reports which have 
been received we find that a number 
of associations have taken advantage 
of this provision and we have accounted 
for 314 nonresident members. The 
Oklahoma association heads the list 
with seventy-four members in this 
case, while the Capital District asso- 
ciation follows with twenty-four and 
Erie association with twenty. In a 
number of associations it has been diffi- 
cult to satisfactorily work out the non- 
resident membership idea. Several 
associations have adopted a plan which 
not only seems practical, but conducive 
to a large membership. Nonresident 
members are divided into two classes, 
one living within the radius of what 
might be termed the metropolitan dis- 
trict of the city in which the associa- 
tion is located, and which can be 
classed as being suburban, and the 
other class composed of those residing 
outside a radius of 20 or 25 miles, the 
annual dues of the latter class being 
the nominal sum of $1 and of the for- 
mer class one-half of the annual dues 
charged the regular membership. 


Gain of 17 Percent 


“A discrepancy always exists be- 
tween the semiannual reports of secre- 
taries of associations, and the figures 
which are subsequently secured on the 
basis of paid membership. From the 
report of the treasurer it has been ob- 
served that there are several instances 
of wide discrepancies. In the case of 
some associations the amount remitted 
in annual dues at the end of the fiscal 
year covers less than one-half of the 
members reported as belonging to 





such association in its semi-annual 
statistical report. However, the nu- 
merical increase in local associations 
throughout the country has been 621, 
which means 17 percent. 


Publications Give Space 


“Immediately after the Atlantic City 
convention the executive council de- 
cided to make an arrangement with a 
press clipping bureau for the purpose 
of securing and having on file clip- 
pings from daily papers and magazines 
relative to life insurance. Arrange- 
ments were made through the office of 
the corresponding secretary with 
Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau, of New 
York City, for 1,000 clippings at a cost 
of $25. At first the clippings were ex- 
tremely unsatisfactory in character and 
it was only after a process of educa- 
tion and elimination that we could se- 
cure clippings of value. It is quite 
impossible to expect editorial discrim- 
ination in any press clipping bureau. 
The corresponding secretary is still re- 
ceiving clippings on the contract, and 
whenever an unavailable clipping is re- 
ceived it is returned with the reason 
why it is of no service. From the 
clippings that have been received we 
note that 24 dailies, five weeklies and 
three monthlies have been devoting 
space to news articles or editorials of 
an educational character. 

Associations Run Departments 

“In addition to these, and a subject 
upon which the press committee will 
probably report in full, might be men- 
tioned the Chattanooga, Florida, 
Northern Indiana, Knoxville, Lima, 
Mississippi, Nashville, Oregon, Phila- 
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agents have plenty to tell about its 
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delphia, Puget Sound and St. Louis as- 
sociations. These local bodies have 
instituted at their own expense depart- 
ments in daily papers in their re- 
spective communities. Articles of an 
educational nature appear in these de- 
partments, which once a week occupy 
prominent space in the paper selected. 

“To the Puget Sound association has 
fallen the honor of being the first local 
body affiliated with the National asso- 
ciation to issue a monthly bulletin to 
its members. 

“The executive council at its Pitts- 
burgh meeting authorized the corre- 
sponding secretary to have published 
in booklet form the address which for- 
mer President Scovel delivered at the 
Atlantic City convention on “The New 
Family Service of Life Insurance.” 
Several editions were published and 
sold at a nominal figure to various 
agents and companies throughout the 
country, and each booklet bore the im- 
print of the National association. 


Some Secretaries Negligent 


“Secretaries of local associations are 
sometimes very negligent in sending in 
reports in the membership trophy con- 
test. The award of the Edwards 
trophy cannot be determined until the 
annual dues are paid, but the corre- 
sponding secretary has great difficulty 
in securing adequate data for the sta- 
tistics necessary in awarding the Whit- 
tington trophy and the Waite trophy. 
In this connection it might be said that 
there is also difficulty in securing ade- 
quate reports of meetings of local 
bodies for publication in the News. 
There have been instances where sec- 
retaries sent in reports of meetings 
which have occurred over a month 
previous to the receipt of such notice 
by the editor of the News. It has 
been observed also that on several oc- 
casions there has been a premature re- 
lease of important news to certain in- 
surance journals, whereas the only 
knowledge that Life Association News 





had of the matter was the information 
conveyed in such insurance publica- 
tions. This has been embarrassing in 
many ways. Several delicate situations 
have arisen during the year where pub- 
licity of any kind was far from being 
desirable. ; 


Want Annual Meetings Together 
“Mention should be made of the sta- 


tistical report of local associations 


which appears each year in the bound 
copies of the convention proceedings. 
In this report an attempt is always 
made to give the names of the presi- 
dents and secretaries of all local asso- 
ciations, together with certain other 
statistics. This report might be accu- 
rate for several months, at least with 
regard to the names of officers of local 
associations, if such associations would 
all have the same month of the year 
for holding their annual election of 
officers. Many local associations hold 
their annual elections in January and 
February, while, on the other hand, 
certain associations hold their annual 
meetings on the anniversary of the 
birth of their organization. Conse- 
quently this statistical report, as far as 
names of officers are concerned, is 
never accurate for any considerable 
length of time, and therefore we take 
this occasion to reiterate the recom- 
mendation made at the Atlantic City 
convention that all associations en- 
deavor to hold their annual meetings 


in January or February. 


Good Secretary Important 


“We feel that it would not be amiss 
to again emphasize the absolute ne- 
cessity of electing and keeping in office 
wide awake and progressive secre- 


taries. The most successful local 


bodies affiliated with the National as- 
sociation are those which have been 
able to keep a secretary in office for a 
considerable number of years. In sev- 
eral instances a small salary is paid to 
the secretary and the satisfactory prog- 











Opening the Twenty-fifth Annual 








ress made by such associations is 
largely attributable to the conscientious 
work of the secretary. 

“The Arkansas association has 
changed its name to the Little Rock 
association, the Kansas association to 
the Topeka association, and the asso- 
ciation formerly designated as the Har- 
risburg association has adopted the 
name of the Central Pennsylvania as- 
sociation. 

Results in Texas 


“With regard to activities of local 
associations during the past year spe- 
cial mention should be made of the 
Texas association, which organization 
is just in the beginning of its second 
year. Immediately after organizjng, 
strong measures were at once intro- 
duced to stamp out rebating, twisting 





and other reprehensible practices, and 
the results have been most encourag- 
ing. A number of agents were ar- 
rested and brought to trial and punished 
to the full extent of the law. 

“Conditions have developed in sev- 
eral associations where the local exec- 
utive committees have practically dic- 
tated programs throughout the year. 
A notable exception to this has been 
in the case of the Chicago association. 
Edward A. Ferguson, its president, 
early in the year sent out inquiries to 
all members of the association seek- 
ing information as to along what par- 
ticular lines association work should 
be developed. The replies received 
were tabulated and the work of the 
Chicago association has been planned 
along the lines indicated by the ma- 
jority of its members. 


Hold Sectional Meetings 


“Realizing the advantages which ac- 
crued from the first Northwest Life 
Underwriters’ Congress held in Seattle, 
there has been a movement in various 
sections of the country to plan for 
similar gatherings. The Atlanta and 
Savannah associations of Georgia are 
planning for a state congress, while 
the New England associations held a 
congress on April 27 at the Parker 
house in Boston. 

“The outlook for the future of the as- 
sociation movement is most encourag- 
ing. Under the direction of President 
Clark and with the help of the execu- 
tive council the endeavor has been at 
all times to accomplish those things 
which could be of real, practical, help- 
ful service to the membership, and 
those vitalized influences will without 
doubt show large results in the years 
to come.” 





She was asking for a little money when 
her husband blurted, “Your extravagance 
will compel you to beg when I’m gone.” 
I will then be better off than some 
poor woman who has had no practice,” 
replied the meek little wife. 
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Agents wishing to increase their income may find it to their advantage to write for a 
copy of the leaflet entitled, ‘‘New Things About Life and Accident Insurance Worth 


This little leaflet explains in very few words the advantages of a combined 
Life and Accident policy that appeals to everybody. 





United Life and Accident Insurance Co. 


Home Office, United Life Building 
Concord, New Hampshire 
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Special confidential contracts for Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents and Agents 
in Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin 
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Chicago, Illinois 
Sept. 17, 1914 
My Dear John:— 

Possibly you are not aware of the fact that there are 1238 members in our Boosters’ Club, including 
yourself, and that those members are located in the following states: Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Missouri, Michigan, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Kansas, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Nebraska. 

If I am not mistaken, I advised you in one of my letters last winter that every stockholder of the Com- 
pany was a member of the Boosters’ Club. Do you get me? Not Boasters’ Club, but Boosters’ Club. 

I am imformed by reliable authority that during the past three years there have been about fifty new 
Life Insurance Companies proposed for organization We have made good and as far as was in our power to 
do so we have kept every original promise made to the public, when we invited it to take part in our Organiza- 
tion Work, which was completed and license issued by the Insurance Department of the State of Illinois, Apail 
29th, of this year. 

Answering your letter of the 9th, would say that in our last Royal Record we gave a clear statement 
of the reason why the capital was to be increased from $100,000.00 to $200,000.00. 

I will repeat and say that at the stockholders’ meeting, which was held August 17th, it was decided 
to amend the articles of the Company that would permit it to take advantage of the new law which authorizes 
a Life Insurance Company to issue Health and Accident Policies on condition that the Capital be $200,000.00, 
all of it being deposited with the State. 

The Insurance Commissioner has approved of our amended proposition, permitting the Company to 
increase the Capital to $200,000.00. 

You know that a great many of the larger Companies have changed their charters, permitting the Com- 
pany to issue Health and Accident Insurance and placing the total disability clause in their Ordinary Policies. 

We originally proposed to have everything for our people that we could have. 

We are now notifying you as a member of the Boosters’ Club to get together and assist in the organi- 
zation of the Health and Accident Department, seeing to it that the additional capital is placed right away, as 
we are very desirious of putting on the Health and Accident Department before the close of this year. 

Just a word relative to our present work. We have issued more Life Insurance Policies during our 
first four months than the New York Life issued its first 22 years, more than the Mutual Life its first 21 years, 
more than the Equitable Life of Des Moines its first 35 years, more than the Metropolitan its first 8 years, more 
than the Prudential its first 2 years, more than all of the other companies originally incorporated as Old Line Legal 
Reserve Life Insurance Companies under the laws of the State of Illinois had issued their first year, combined. 

We employ more Superintendents, Inspectors, Assistant Superintendents and Agents in the State of 
Illinois than all the other Life Insurance Companies doing business under the laws of this State have, combined. 

From this you will see that we are doing an immense business. In my last letter 1 called your atten- 
tion to the fact that we had outgrown our office quarters, and increased our floor space so that we could have 
about fifty people to take care of issuing policies, records, etc. During the past month we find that we have 
outgrown ourselves again and have now taken twice as much space on the 10th floor of our Home office Build- 
ing. | don’t want to mislead you. The building we have our Home Office in now does not belong to the Company. 


(The Temple Bldg., one of the finest office buildings in the city.) We hope that in the course of a year we 
will. own our Home Office Building. 


It is up to you and the other members of the Boosters’ Committee to assist in the work in the future, 


just as enthusiastically as you have in the past. 
Doing this, | am sure that we will be successful in all of our undertakings. | am as ever 
Your co-worker 


A. CLOVER 
Boosters: Committee President 
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TELLS OF COAST WORK 


———_ 


REPORT OF VICE-PRESIDENT 





Fine Progress of Associations on the 
Pacific Sketched by John 
Newton Russell, Jr. 





The report of Vice-President John 
Newton Russell,-Jr., of Los Angeles 
dealt with matters on the Pacific coast. 
One new association was organized 
during the year and the older ones 
showed a record-breaking growth in 
membership. 

Mr. Russell’s report was in: part as 
follows: 

“The continuous and extensive activ- 
ity of our president has left little for 
the vice-presidents to do in connection 
with the work of the national organiza- 
tion. My efforts in the cause which 
this body represents have, therefore, 
been confined to the Pacific coast. And 
I shall restrict my remarks to a state- 
ment of conditions in that section. 


Growth on the Coast 


“There are present here a greater 
number of delegates from the Pacific 
Coast than ever before attended a con- 
yention. This may be accepted as an 
indication of growth in numbers and 
interest. At the beginning of the year 
there were associations in San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. Since then one has been 
organized at Everett, Wash., and an- 
other at San Diego. Since the date of 
the last convention these bodies have 
admitted approximately 350 members, 
which I believe to be the highest fig- 
ures ever attained as compared with 
any other year. We attribute this ex- 
pansion and the coincident growth in 
interest and enthusiasm largely to the 
efforts of the splendid work which has 
been done by the National association 
in the past few years. 


Contest Cup Helps 


“The Pacific Coast contest cup has 
proved a helpful factor in the promo- 
tion of friendly emulation and the in- 
crease of membership. The idea of 
this competition had its birth at the 
Atlantic City convention. The cup 
was donated by W. D. Mead of Seattle, 
H. H. Ward of Portland, W. L. Hatha- 
way of San Francisco and myself as a 
member of the Los Angeles associa- 
tion. The Pacific coast association 
securing the largest number of new 
members during a period of six months 
is entitled to hold the trophy for the 
ensuing period. Permanent possession 
may be gained by winning three times. 
The first contest resulted in favor of 
the Puget Sound association, with Los 
Angeles a close second. San Francisco 
then secured the cup. The third 
period commenced July 1 and promises 
a keen struggle from which the Los 
Angeles association is determined to 
emerge victor. 

“The contest cup has proved so ef- 
fective in producing the desired results 
upon the Pacific coast that I strongly 
recommend the plan to other sections 
of the country. Three to five associa- 
tions in any territory might combine 
to carry it out. In case a trophy should 
not be obtained by donation it could 
be paid for by contributions from the 
treasuries of the associations interested. 


Form Convention Clubs 


“Three years ago, as some of you are 
aware, we originated in Los Angeles a 
plan which has proved remarkably 
effective in securing attendance at the 
hational convention. The méthod 
might be followed with advantage else- 
where. The month following the ad- 
journment of the convention, members 
of our association who purpose attend- 
ing the next form a “convention club.” 
Each member is required to contribute 
a certain sum monthly, his aggregate 
payments approximating the amount 








J. N. RUSSELL, JR., Los Angeles 
Vice-President 





of the necessary traveling expenses. 
Any member of the club who fails to 
go to the convention forfeits one-fourth 
of his deposits to the general fund, to 
be paid to and to be used by the dele- 
gates who do attend the convention. 
Without doubt we owe it largely to this 
arrangement that Los Angeles is so 
numerously represented here, despite 
the fact that our delegates had a longer 
distance to travel than any others. 


This plan would be especially effective 
in bringing a large delegation to the 
1915 convention should it be held in 
San Francisco, notwithstanding the in- 
creased traveling expenses, particularly 
for those living in the eastern states. 


Los Angeles’ Successful Plans 


The experience of Los Angeles in 
another particular may be of interest 
to you. For some time part our asso- 
ciation has aimed to place all its mem- 
bers on an equal footing; that is to say, 
we make no distinction between man- 
agers and subagents. Our present 
president and secretary are both field 
men. 

A great support to the association, 
however, is our unofficial managers’ 
association, which meets informally at 
luncheon on alternate Mondays. Each 
manager in alphabetical order acts as 
host, defraying the entire expense, and 
every other manager who is a member 
of the association receives an invita- 
tion to be present as a guest. These 
meetings, which are well attended, af- 
ford opportunities for discussing mat- 
ters of mutual interest and tend to 
create and strengthen friendly rela- 
tions. 

Raise Fund for Publicity 


The Los Angeles association has an 
active committee on education and con- 
servation, with former national Presi- 
dent McMullen as chairman. The 
amount of subscriptions to the adver- 
tising fund to date this year is $783, 
being contributed by twenty-three sup- 
scribers. A considerable amount of 
publicity has been secured through the 





press, one of our daily papers having 











a regular life insurance column each 
week. As a consequence public interest 
in life insurance and in the work of 
the association has been aroused to a 
perceptible degree. 

The University of Southern Califor- 
nia has established a chair of life in- 
surance with Forbes Lindsay as the 
first incumbent. A comprehensive 
course of lectures will be instituted 
and commenced with the opening of 
the new year. 


Association Movement Growing 


I regret that my report is necessarily 
confined largely to Los Angeles. This 
is accounted for by the fact that, with 
the exception of the recently organized 
body at San Diego, the nearest asso- 
ciation is five hundred miles distant, 
and I have not found it practicable to 
visit any of the northern coast cities 
when their associations were in ses- 
sion. 

In conclusion let me express the 
belief that the work of this body and 
its auxiliary organizations is extending 
with constantly growing influence. The 
time is fast approaching when every 
well intentioned manager and solicitor 
will be a member of the life under- 
writers association, and failure to be- 
long to an association will be just 
cause for suspecting a man’s good 
faith. 





Hé couldn’t help saying to her as they 
snugly communed in the moonlight, “You 
look sweet enough to kiss.” Her slow 
reply. “That is the way I intend to look,” 
made him wonder what she meant until 
a mutual friend joined them and he con- 
= that his delay lost him another 
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in the state. 


Its 


H. W. JOHNSON 


President 








tegrity and: sincerest_motives. 
of commending the Central Life to you. 


Capita. $200,000 
Surplus $81,131 


Sound to Its Very Heart 


A life man wrote THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER the 
other day, asking the opinion of that paper concerning the 


CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE. 
COMPANY of ILLINOIS 


OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


The editor replied as follows: 


“We regard the Central Life of Ottawa as one of the best companies 
We are personally acquainted with the officers, know 
their views and ideals. Its growth has been consistent, not too fast, 
but just natural. It is economically managed and yet pays its agents 
well for loyal and efficient service. i 

licies are up-to-date. 
and field are cordial and harmonious. 
treats its field men with the utmost consideration. 
the management of this company vested in men of the highest in- 
We are glad to have the privilege 


Assets - 


W. F. WEESE 


Vice-President and Agency Manager 


It is located in a splendid field. 
The relations between the home office 
We know that the company 


Insurance in Force $10,196,120: 


You will find 


$874,340 


S. B. BRADFORD 
Secretary 
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PRESENTATION SPEAKERS 


ORVILLE THORP’S ADDRESS 





M. H. Stearns of Rhode Island Made 
the Talk in Awarding the Sec- 
ond Prize Essay 





Orville Thorp of Dallas, Texas, man- 
ager of the Kansas City Life and presi- 
dent of the Texas association, made the 
address in presenting the first prize 
essay trophy to John R. McFee of Chi- 
cago. He said: 

“It is our happy privilege and keen 
pleasure to contemplate for a while the 
beautiful gift of a revered member of 
our association, who, out of the good- 
ness of his heart, the grandeur of his 
life, and the greatness of his love for 
the brotherhood of life insurance men 
—with a purpose to further our educa- 
tion by a series of systematic essays on 
subjects vital to our interests—offered 
some twenty years ago, as a reward of 
merit, this symbolic loving cup, which 
we hold sacred to his memory. 

“Since the days of old when King 
Arthur’s knights of the Round Table 
pursued their quest of the Holy Grail, 
the brimming chalice has been the em- 
bodiment of good cheer and brotherly 
regard. 


Pillar of Strength 


“This loving cup, so fraught with en- 
nobling memories, reminds us that its 
generous donor, Maj. Benjamin F. 
Calef, was a strong and courageous 
leader in the ranks of life insurance 
fraternity. His wonderful work in this 
great association has been, in its influ- 
ence, a veritable pillar of strength to the 
weak and a shining inspiration to all. 

“A son of New England, honored by 
his president and his countrymen, suf- 
fering the changing destinies of the war 
of the rebellion, he finally turned to the 





great humanitarian business of life in- 
surance for his most earnest and effect- 
ive service, spending the last twenty- 
one years of his life honestly endeav- 
oring to benefit and maintain on a high 
plane his chosen calling. 


Woman Has Been the Goddess 


“From the time the beautiful Helen 
caused the clash of steel and the twang 
of the bow in the Trojan war, to the 
present day, woman has been the god- 
dess around which chivalrous knight 
has rallied. Among the ancient Gre- 
cian gods she held her majestic sway. 
She dwelt on the heights of Mount 
Olympus, the goddess of understanding 
and wisdom—the earth-mother of the 
grain and the crops. She shared with 
Apollo in the chase, and from the ever- 
lasting fire of her altar the colonist 
took the flame which accompanied him 
to new settlements. 


Subject Is Appropriate 


“Then it is specially appropriate that 
in this great institution of ours, found- 
ed on the brotherhood of men and the 
protection of our loved ones, the sub- 
ject of this year’s essay should be, 
‘Women’s Interest and Influence in Life 
Insurance.’ 

“With the fitting words of the poet, 
quoted by the donor at its first presen- 
tation: 

For brotherhood, not wine, this cup should 
Ss, 
Its Septhe should ne’er reflect the eye 


of malice. 
Drink toasts to strangers with the social 


But “irink to brothers with this loving 
chalice. 

we have the great honor of presenting 
to you John R. McFee, and to your 
association, for one year’s custody, in 
consequence of your having won the 
Prize Essay Contest, the ‘Calef Loving 
Cup.’ 

“Also, it affords me much pleasure to 
bestow upon you, as a trophy of merit, 
in recognition of your most excellent 
thought and literary accomplishment, 
the bronze medal, with the hearty con- 


gratulations of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Underwriters.” 


Presentation of Williams Vase 


Maurice H. Stearns, general agent of 
the John Hancock at Providence, R. L., 
in presenting the second prize essay 
trophy, the “Williams Vase,” to Mr. 
Savage, who received it for the winner, 
R. O. Miles of San Francisco, said: 

“It is my privilege to present this 
beautiful vase. I wish I were able to 
present the love and admiration in 
which Mr. Williams was held by all 
those who knew him. Ben Williams 
was born in 1844 and died, 54 years old, 
in May, 1898. He was a resident of 
Chicago, and at the time of his death 
was general agent of the State Mutual 
Life. He was also chairman of the 
executive committee of this National 
Association of Life Underwriters. Fol- 
lowing his death a committee was ap- 
pointed to present proper resolutions, 
and in Minneapolis in 1898, at the con- 
vention held there, suitable resolutions 
were presented. At the Buffalo conven- 
tion, the year following, 1899, a com- 
mittee of twenty gentlemen, who knew 
and loved him, presented this beautiful 
vase to the National association as a 
second prize for the prize essay con- 
test. It gives me the greatest pleasure 
to present this to you, Mr. Savage, in 
behalf of Mr. Miles, and I sincerely 
hope that the love and admiration in 
which Mr. Williams was held will be an 
incentive to the association and to Mr. 
Miles, who, I understand, the second 
time has the privilege of having his 
name engraved on this cup. 





Cross Entertained Agents 


One of the pleasant special meet- 
ings at the Cincinnati convention this 
week was the luncheon given at the 
Business Men’s Club Tuesday by Dr. 
F. G. Cross, president of the Columbia 
Life, and his associates to about 50 of 
the visitors from the Indianapolis asso- 
ciation and nearby agents of the Co- 


lumbia. Dr. Cross was recently the 
speaker and guest of honor at a meet- 
ing of the Indianapolis association, and 
he paid a pleasant return compliment 
to the Hoosiers in inviting them to be 
his guests during the National conven- 
tion. After the luncheon President 
Cross introduced a number of speakers 
who gave short talks, and the luncheon 
adjourned in time for those attending 
to be at the opening of the afternoon 
session. 





MESSAGE TO COMMISSIONERS 





National Association Appeals to State 
Supervisors to Assist in the Tax- 
ation Reform Movement 





The National association sent a tele- 
gram to President J. R. Young of the 
Insurance Commissioners Convention 
in session at Asheville, signed by Presi- 
dent Clark, asking the cooperation of 
the state officials in bringing about re- 
form in life insurance taxation. The 
telegram was: 


The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, now in convention, gratefully ac- 
knowledge the support state insurance offi- 
cials, singly and as a national body, have 
always given the cause of relief of life 
policyholders from excessive conflicting 
and unequal taxation. Your action in 1908 
illustrates your stand for the protection 
and relief of the millions of policyholders 
you serve. Any further expression from 
your influential body just now, when both 
you and ourselves are assembled, would 
greatly strengthen our movement, to 
which we are unflinchingly committed to 
continue unabated until completely suc- 
cessful, and our clients are freed from 
burden unjustified by any good economic 
ground and which must be politically im- 
possible, as policyholders, now more than 
a majority of voters, are informed and 
aroused, as we shall see to it they will 
be, until American treatment of its 
thrifty, provident, self-taxing insured 
citizens is at least as liberal as in war- 
burdened and overtaxed Europe, Asia and 
Africa. 

Please wire us any new expression on 
this question you may adopt this session. 





Life is worth living better than most 
of us live it. 


























Over Half a Century’s Benefaction 


THE 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE-CO. OF NEW YORK 
GEO. E. IDE, President 


$50,000,000 aimictcd’rccets over 








Has Paid to Policyholders and their Ben- 


for 
eficiaries since organization in 1860, over 


every 


IN PREMIUMS 
RECEIVED 


$29,000,000 *“*' $101.30 ocr, $10 
Its gain in Insurance in Force during the past 10 years is 67.64; its gain in Insurance Written in 1913 
is 40.20; its ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality during 1913 is 62.25; its Surplus Earnings to 


Premiums since 1860 is 15.01, and in 1913 15.41; since 1860 the Dividends Paid to Policyholders 
amount to 12.29 of the Premiums received, and in 1913 13.48. 


A Conservatively Progressive Company Issuing the Most Desirable Forms of Participating Insurance 





For Agency apply to GEORGE W. MURRAY 
Superintendent of Agents 


HOME OFFICE: 
256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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ESSAYS THAT WON THE CALEF CUP AND THE BEN WILLIAMS VASE 


‘““WOMAN’S INTEREST AND INFLUENCE IN LIFE INSURANCE”’ 


CALEF CUP,TO J. 'R. McFEE 


Massachusetts Mutual Man at 


Chicago Wins First Honors 
in Essay Contest 


WOMAN’S SHARE THE TOPIC 


OHN R. McFEE of the Massachu- 
J setts Mutual Life at Chicago was 
awarded first prize by the judges 
in the essay contest this year, the sub- 
ject that was given out being “Wom- 
an’s Interest and Influence in Life In- 
surance.” The Calef Cup being the 
first prize, that trophy goes to Mr. 
McFee for the current year. Mr. Mc- 
Fee’s essay was as follows: 
“The thesis suggests an interest in 
the sense of.a right, a title, a material 
asset; it likewise suggests a psycholog- 
ical concern, a feeling, an attitude of 
mind toward the institution of life in- 
surance itself. 

“Women are either maids or wives 
or widows. When unmarried, living 
under the parental roof, they owe a 
service and are entitled to a compen- 
satory maintenance, a right not ceas- 
ing on the mere attainment of a fixed 
age. The law has not removed as yet 
this difference between the daughter 
and the son. Even now an unmarried 
woman at home may not own her own 
wages. 


. Requires Sure Income 


“As wives, women bear and rear chil- 
dren and expend the family income in 
sustaining the home. Women are oft- 
entest income-dispensers rather than 
income-producers. Whatever her at- 
tainments, however trained in business 
efficiency, she becomes usually a par- 
ticipator in the husband’s income when 
she becomes a wife. On her competent 
fulfillment of the manifold duties of 
the home-keeper rests the success of 
the home. On the success of the home 
is based in large measure the value of 
the children as factors in the world’s 
work and the world’s progress. She 
requires a sure and a persistent income 
that this, her great achievement, shall 
go on. 


Aroused Divine Compassion 


“The direful tragedy of life is the 
widow stripped of income. ‘The only 
son of his mother and she was a 
widow,’ followed to the grave, aroused 
the divine compassion of the Saviour. 
‘He touched the bier and they that 
bare him stood still and he said: 
“Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.” 
And he that was dead sat up and began 
to speak.’ The simple narrative be- 
comes sublime when it is added: ‘And 
he delivered him to his mother.’ In 
the hearts of us all, this funeral pro- 
cession is thus converted into a festi- 
val of rejoicing. 

“Leaves Death to Its Heartaches” 


“Life insurance leaves death to its 
heart aches. We cannot remove its 
sorrow, but we may prevent its finan- 
cial disaster, for a function of life in- 
surance is to perpetuate earnings. The 
only equivalent of power to earn by the 
toil of hands and the ingenuity of in- 
tellect is the ability to draw an income 
from capital. Capital and labor, linked, 
work the world’s advance, but work is 
short and capital long. Capital should 
have no vicissitude but its squandering. 
Its use is transferable and its guar- 
anty of performance is always possible. 
Men struggle on to heap up capital, 
that they may rest from labor in en- 
joyment of its power to produce an 
equivalent to the earnings of labor. 
Capital may produce income; life in- 











JOHN RB. McFEE, Chicago 
Winner Calef Cup 


(Mr. McFee conducts the Field Educa- 
tional Department in The Western Under- 
writer.) 





surance makes income produce capital, 
even capital ready invested, continuing 
the pay envelope without interruption. 


Home Must Be Secure 


“From the destruction of the weak 
in life’s battle we have obtained a da- 
tum from the strong. From>:the race 
experience in mortality we have fixed 
a mathematical value based on the per- 
sistence of groups of lives, however 
uncertain be the life duration of an 
integer of the grouv. This money value 
to a race experience is peculiarly 
women’s heritage. 

“Woman’s duty follows her love and 
abides oftenest by the fireside. You 
may destroy a business and with it 
perhaps much good to mankind, much 
happiness to the one who achieved the 
triumph of the business. The world, 
however, is little hurt in the failure of 
any man’s business. But destroy the 
home and you impede the race. The 
home must be secure or the race is 
imperiled. We may call asylums homes, 
but they are bare institutions, because 
no mother is at the head. What is 
sadder than a mother forced from her 
children into unprofitable toil, living in 
the hope that she may manage to be 
at the asylum gate on the next visitors’ 
day? 

Comes With First Sunbeam 


Woman’s interest in the sense of her 
right to have life insurance for her 
benefit, woman’s interest in the sense 
of her concern for this most effectual 
and available institution for her safety 
is, therefore, unique. Had we no 
wives, we should have little use for life 
insurance. 

“What, then, is her actual and her 
possible influence toward life insur- 
ance? It is the bitter experience of 
life insurance negotiations that the 
wife more often impedes than aids 
their work. Her very selfishness should 
call for her enthusiastic help. The es- 
state created by life insurance vests in 
possession when her despair is great- 
est and her sorrow deepest. It comes, 
then, untrammeled, undelayed, a balm 
of relief when the shutters are opened 
just after the burial. It comes into the 
home with the first sunbeam entering 
after the funeral gloom. 


Influence for Broader Use 
“Woman ever is aiming to advance 
the happiness of humanity in all of her 


social activities. In her clubs she fights 
the saloon and the brothel, she reaches 
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WILLIAMS VASE TO MILES 


Connecticut Mutual Man at San 
Francisco Again Awarded 
Famous Trophy 


WINS TWICE IN SUCCESSION 


HIS year, for the second time in 
T succession, O. Miles of the 
Connecticut Mutual at San Fran- 
cisco was awarded the Ben Williams 
Vase in the prize essay contest, and 
the trophy remains in his possession 
for another year. The subject last year 
was “Creative Soliciting Rather Than 
Competitive,” and this year it was 
“Woman’s Interest and Influence in 
Life Insurance.” Mr. Miles’ winning 
essay this year was as follows: 
“Everything that makes better lives 
and better living conditions is the 
problem for the modern woman. Life 
insurance means that in its broadest 
interpretation. Women and the home 
have always been the greatest single 
reason for the growth of the institu- 
tion of life insurance. Woman's posi- 
tion as a factor in its further develop- 
ment is of increased importance on ac- 
count of her progress in recent years 
in gaining economic, political and men- 
tal independence. 


Change Has Occurred 


“From being the passive, ignorant 
and helpless recipient of the proceeds 
of a life insurance policy at the time 
of ‘her husband’s death; from being 
indirectly the thoughtless opposer of 
life insurance to being a direct, great 
influence for good in and through the 
greatest institution of the civilized 
world, is an advance which means more 
than words can tell or the imagina- 
tion grasp. This advance has now been 
made by many individuals of the sex 
and will be made by legions more who 
are striving for the best in life. 

“Let us think principally of those 
women who are the direct descendants 
of our pioneer ancestors, who fought 
loyally by their husband’s sides for the 
right and the truth as they saw it. We 
need not include the few erratic exam- 
ples of this age of women’s rights, but 
rather deal with those women, noble 
and loyal wives, using their powers to 
the utmost for the welfare of the fam- 
ily and the community. 

“Tt is, therefore, in several ways that 


ever down to the abandoned, the suf- 
fering and the tempted. She demands 
the ballot as a weapon in her fight for 
social uplifting. In her individual, as 
well as her cooperative, life she leans 
to kindliness. A cruel women is a psy- 
chopathic exhibit or a jungle remain. 
In hope and in fear, in love and in 
pain, she carries her child under her 
heart. With its birth comes the con- 
secration of sacrifice. Militant she may 
be and destructive in her militancy, but 
she fights ever in her sex love of the 
oppressed. Sincerity of purpose her 
bitterest judge concedes. So her per- 
sonal life and her community interest 
reflect a mother love which no spin- 
sterhood can shrivel and no wayward- 
ness crush. Man’s strength and wom- 
man’s faith, manly deeds and womanly 
creeds, give life its high value. Be- 
cause life insurance is peculiarly wom- 
man’s insurance, it asks her influence 
to give broader use of its guaranty 
that women’s mission shall not fail. 
“Let women fully grasp life insurance 
truth and their influence will bring its 
boon to every home. Thus we shall 
realize as a feminine truth that ‘wis- 
dom is justified of her children.’” 





we may discuss women’s interest and 
influence in life insurance. When con- 
sidered as buyers of life insurance, 
women may be thought of as are men. 
They buy it for their own old age and 
as a means of saving, and purchase it 
for the protection of those dependent 
upon them, As woman becomes a 
more effective wage-earner, she will 
have relatively greater purchasing 
power with which to protect her in- 
creasing income-producing ability. As 
she becomes better educated, her un- 
derstanding of life insurance increases 
and her foresight becomes keener. As 
the number of women buyers of life 
insurance increase, so also will the 
number of women sellers multiply. As 
a seller of life insurance to women, a 
woman agent has a large field in which 
she can work more effectively than a 
man as she can better appreciate 
women’s needs and can work in strict 
harmony with her clients. 


Infiuence Greatest as Wife 


“But it is as a wife that woman’s 
influence in life insurance is unques- 
tionably the greatest. Her capacity for 
good here depends upon her education 
and her ideals. Without ideals her 
influence is that of the selfish woman 
who prefers temporal pleasures, and 
without education her influence is that 
of the frequently found, good and un- 
selfish wife who, because of her lack 
of knowledge, feels that she should not 
want her husband to deprive himself 
in any way, for she argues he might 
have to deny himself if he purchased 
life insurance for her. 


Glimpse of Possible Future 


Oh if such women only could get a 
glimpse of their own and their chil- 
dren’s possible future condition, if they 
could but see the struggles of body, 
mind and soul of many who have been 
suddenly left. without the support of 
husband and father. Little, too, do 
some know of the security and happi- 
ness which every self-respecting man 
feels as the result of possessing a good 
life insurance estate and the comfort 
and satisfaction which comes to him 
who so provides, when in his advanced 
age he elects to secure for himself 
the results of his thoughtfulness, thrift. 
and, in some cases, self-sacrifice. 


Must Take Intelligent Share 


“To be the instrument of greatest 
good, women must be wives who will 
share intelligently in their husband’s 
plans for the future of the family; who 
will help advise as to the division of 
the family income and as to the amount 
to be saved for the protection of them- 
selves and their children from depend- 
ence upon relatives or the state. She 
will know about her husband’s invest- 
ments and life insurance policies and 
be consulted as to the best manner for 
their payment, to the end that every 
dollar will be conserved and none ot 
the proceeds wasted or badly invested. 
She will guard her husband’s earning 
capacity and make sacrifices if neces- 
sary so that that earning capacity may 
be fairly perpetuated by the proceeds 
of life insurance after death. 


Ideal Field for Women 


“In the accomplishment of these 
ends, the sensible woman will realize 
her vital interest and influence in life 
insurance. She must be sensibly edu- 
cated and take the right view of life. 
loyally cooperating for the welfare 0! 
the home and the community. In con- 
sidering life insurance as a crusade 
against ignorance and as a means 0! 
keeping families independent and free. 
there is found an ideal field for women 
and one so rich that the results which 
may be obtained are still only surmises. 


Influence Through Vote 
“With her vote, woman may influence 
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legislation so that thrift, through life 
insurance, may be encouraged and not 
taxed as at present. With her political 
power, she may help safeguard the 
public health and do in the community 
what she does in her own household 
for the maintenance of her husband’s 
earning capacity and the future well 
‘being of her children. 

“Her interest and influence in life 
insurance are boundless if she brings 
to bear that undaunted spirit of striv- 
ing for the right which is her heritage 
from her pioneer mother, her own high 
ideals and her direct political power, 
the gift of the twentieth century.” 





Show Effects of the Sea 


Winslow Russell, agency manager of 
the Phoenix Mutual, was on hand look- 
ing perfectly fit after a vacation which 
gave him the color which made him the 


envy of the sallow-faced inlanders liv- |, 


ing a thousand miles from the sea. He 
showed himself particularly interested 
in the five-minute discussions by the 
younger men. He is a great believer 
in the young man himself and sat on 
the platform at the special request of 
Chairman Ward, as did also William C. 
Johnson, vice-president of the Colum- 
bian National. And, by the way, Mr. 
Johnson has some fresh and ruddy 
color himself. 





Genuine as the day, faithful as the 
sun, fixed as the mountains, powerful 
as the storms—all this is life insurance. 





Gives power, upliftment, contentment 
—Life Insurance. 

















WOMAN’S VIEW ON WOMAN’S INTEREST 


Mary Roberts Rinehart Reports as 
Chairman of Essay Contest Committee 

















ARY ROBERTS RINEHART, 

the celebrated writer, whose 

stories are followed by millions, 
was chairman of the committee of 
award of the prize essay contest for the 
Calef Cup and the Ben Williams Vase. 
In her report for the committee Mrs. 
Rinehart herself offered some interest- 
ing observations on the subject of the 
essays, which was “Woman’s Interest 
and Influence in Life Insurance.” She 
would have stood a good chance to 
win the Calef Cup herself. 

The report was as follows: 

“The committee of award for the 
prize essay contest makes the follow- 
ing awards: First prize, essay No. 051; 
second prize, essay No. 1,915; honor- 
able mention, essay No. 1,860. 

“Following close on the heels of the 
prize winners were at least a dozen 
most acceptable essays. The choice 
was a difficult one; and, as a partial 
justification of the award, the chair- 
man of the committee submits the fol- 
folwing pertinent lines from the winner 
of the first prize: 

“‘Life insurance leaves death to its 
heartaches.’ 

“Capital produces income; life in- 
es makes income produce capi- 
tal. 

“*The world is little hurt by the 





failure of any man’s business, but de- 
stroy the home and you impede the 
race.’ 

“*Had we no wives, we should have 
little use for life insurance.’ 


Direful Tragedy of Life 


“Women are oftenest income dis- 
pensers, rather than income producers. 
Since on the success of the home is 
based in large measures the value of 
the children as factors in the world’s 
work and progress, she requires a sure 
and persistent income that this, her 
great achievement, shall go on.’ 

“*The direful tragedy of life is the 
widow stripped of income. “The only 
son of his mother and she was a 
widow,” followed to the grave, inspired 
the divine compassion of the Saviour.’ 

“*From the destruction of the weak 
in life’s battle we have obtained a da- 
tum for the strong.’ 


Change in Economic Status 


“The last few years have seen an im- 
portant economic change in the status 
of woman. Her desire for the suffrage 
is merely one manifestation of the 
change. Naturally, having become a 
wage-earner, and finding herself taxed, 
she is taking more interest in the prin- 
ciples of government which underlie 
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taxation. 
political. 
“She is earning money. For the first 
time, perhaps, she is learning just how 
much blood and brain and sweat goes 
to the earning of a dollar. One 4 per- 
cent interest was to her a pleasant 
abstraction, now it means four cents a 
year on a dollar. That’s one thing she 
is learning. Not only the purchasing 
power of money—more, even, than its 
interest-bearing quality—she is learn- 
ing the cost of money in human effort. 
“And her education is not ended 
there. The pleasant myth of the inevi- 
tability of the pay envelope is passing, 
for her. She works and earns, and 
she is tragically aware on how pre- 
carious a thread industrial permanence 
hangs. The battle is to the strong. 


Have Learned to Look Ahead 


“The result of this new and intimate 
view of life, the result of these new 
contacts, has been a change from the 
fatalistic viewpoint to a more rational 
one. Women have learned to look 
ahead. No one has ever accused them 
of cowardice; they have looked for- 
ward through the centuries with un- 
blanched faces to approaching mater- 
nity. They have met death, when it 
came, heroically. What they have lately. 
learned is to substitute, for faith, deeds: 
As against a future that they trust may 
be provided for, for themselves and for 
their children, they are learning to in- 
sist on adequate future protection defi- 
nitely assured now. 


Individualistic as Tigress 


“It does not go far with the average 
woman to talk to her of the future well- 
being of the race. She is as individ- 
ual as a tigress with a litter of cubs. 
But let her see, as I see now and then, 
the dazed eyes of some wretched mother, 
crushed by the economic impossibility 
of caring for her children and support- 
ing them at the same time, and she 
should need no further argument for 
providing against the future. 

“Men are largely to blame for the 
antagonism some women feel toward 
life insurance. They do not know all 
that it implies. It sounds like a death 
bounty. It would be better, perhaps, 
if we could eliminate the word ‘life’ al- 
together. The fact is, that insurance 
today is so much more than a death 
benefit that it seems a pity to allow it 
to be handicapped. 


Fault Is Deep 


“But the fault is deeper than that. 
It goes back to the age-old reticence 
men preserve with their women as to 
their business, to the patronizing atti- 
tude of the male who attends indiffer- 
ently well to one business, toward the 
female who attends with fair success 
to such trifles as bearing and rearing 
children, and disbursing ninety-five per- 
cent of his total income. 

“T have a maid in my house who 
carries $2,500 insurance, and stints her- 
self to do it. She is doing that and 
supporting two small boys, because her 
husband, a lumberman on a big sal- 
ary, left her no insurance. Twice 4 
month she goes to an asylum and 
spends a visiting hour with her chil- 
dren. She is a tragic figure. If it is 
given to those who pass over to see 
what goes on here on earth, I hope 
the lumberman realizes what he has 


done. 
Man Will Meet Premiums 


“Personally, I. believe in life insur- 
ance. The American people have not 
the quality of thrift. A man thinks he 
deserves credit if he lives within his 
income. He saves little, and what he 
accumulates is prone to be diverted to 
the Get-Rich-Quick Wallingfords of 
But he will 
meet his insurance payments when he 
will save in no other way. As long as 
he can pay his premiums, he is a cap!- 
talist. nt 

“In the words of the winning essay, 
‘Capital may produce income; in life 
insurance income produces capital. 

“Tell that to women.” 


But the change is not only 
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~ Start of Association Movement 





Interesting Inquiry as to the Part Various Men Played in the Organiza- 
- tion of the Early Bodies—Col. C. M. Ransom and Robert 
L. Douglas Both Deserve Credit for Their 


Services in the Cause 





all big organizations and move- 

ments that after they have been 
made a complete success their origin 
and early history become of the great- 
est interest to everyone connected 
with them. These origins are invaria- 
bly surrounded by the most delightful 
mystery, which furnishes zest for in- 
quiring minds, who in the interests of 
history set themselves to the work of 
ferreting out every little fact and de- 
tail which, completely overlooked at 
the time they occurred, become of mo- 
mentous importance in later days. Any 
association or movement which cannot 
show that its origin was shrouded in 
more or less obscurity, which cannot 
produce at least three or four well- 
authenticated versions of its begin- 
nings, is not worthy of the name and 
place it has established for itself if 
they are of any importance whatever. 


Thrill in Tracing Beginnings 


Who is there who does not feel the 
thrill of romance, who does not realize 
the richness and variety of life, when 
he contemplates the greatness of an 
individual or an institution and traces 
their lives back to the very first ideas 
and events from which their greatness 
sprung? If only those who have had 
the brains to start a successful insti- 
tution, or to become great themselves, 
would have the consideration to set 
down the facts as they occurred, which 


|’: is one of the pleasant things about 





could be most easily done, think of the 
disputes and disagreements, the toil- 
ings and moilimgs, they would save. 
But no, without exception these great 
ones seem to be gifted with a noble 
absent-mindedness and unconscious- 
ness, for which the historian a genera- 
tion or two later must pay. 


Would Not Be Read 


Of course, it might be said that if all 
the facts were clearly set forth in the 
manner suggésted the history would be 
already virtually written and all that 
would be needed to place the entire 
group of facts before every one of the 
thousands or millions of members 
would be to get out the dusty note- 
book, mark it “ten point leaded,” and 
send it away to the linotypes. This 
would be doing the right thing by his- 
tory, but, strange to say, no one would 
read it. 

* * * 
START OF THE ASSOCIATION 

IDEA AND MOVEMENT 


More or less has been written con- 
cerning the beginnings of the life un- 


derwriters association movement im the 


United States and the part played by 
early associations in Ohio, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago and possibly other places. 
Considerable has been said regarding 
the origin of the National association, 
and this has in some respects appar- 
ently become confused with the organ- 
ization of the early local life under- 





writers associations. 

It is to be remembered that while 
the National association is undoubt- 
edly the outgrowth of the local asso- 
ciations, they are after all two distinct 
movements, each with a definite origin 
of its own. 


Colonel C. M. Ransom’s Work 


There can be no doubt that the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
is more largely the work of Colonel 
Chauncey M, Ransom, who was its 
founder and inspiration, than of any 
other one man. Whether Colonel Ran- 
som himself originated the ideas which 
he so ably helped to carry out is an- 
other question. 

It is meet and proper that inquiring 
minds interested in making the ac- 
cepted history of the National Life Un- 
derwriters Association movement tally 
with the actual facts should investigate, 
and should be encouraged to study the 
facts and conditions surrounding the in- 
stitution of an important movement like 
this. It is equally important, and only 
sensible and right, that the investiga- 
tion should be conducted in the proper 
spirit and with a due sense of propor- 
tion. The facts today can be of only 
historical interest. At best they make 
a good story. 


Difficult to Recall Early Days 


For the benefit of those who would 
inject acerbity into the discussion it 
is well to suggest that there are few 
men who after a lapse of 40 years or 
more can recall with certainty events 
and incidents which at the time they 
occurred seemed more or less unimpor- 
tant, and even in the case of clear recol- 
lection there may be an honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to their meaning 
and importance. 

Colonel Ransom, with reference to 
the early association movement in 
Ohio from which the National associa- 
tion later took its inspiration, is prob- 
ably in much the same position as 


Shakespeare with regard to his plots. 
For many years in critical circles the 
controversy raged as to whether 
Shakespeare was a plagiarist, as nearly 
every one of his plays was clearly 
taken from one already written or other 
material worked to his hand. 
* 


TWO VERSIONS AS TO PART 
COLONEL RANSOM PLAYED 


Since there are two versions as to 
the part played by Colonel Ransom in 
the early Ohio movement, one that he 
was the originator of it and the other 
that he did not even know anything 
about it at the time that it was on, and 
as Colonel Ransom stands as the patron 
saint of the life underwriters associa- 
tion movement of today, life men 
should examine a little into such facts 
as are available. 

‘What Colonel Ransom Said 

Colonel Ransom, in his historical ad- 
dress at Milwaukee in September, 1897, 
said: 

I cannot better introduce my remarks 
than by saying that the first life under- 
writers’ association was organized in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in 1872, at my instigation, 
as stated in the Cincinnati “Enquirer” in 
a report of a banquet extended to the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters by the 
Cincinati association April 22, 1897. The 
idea of association among life agents was 
first suggested to me in 1870 by the de- 
moralized condition of the agency busi- 
ness in Cincinnati and elsewhere. It was 
not until 1872, however, that the efforts 
expended in trying to induce agents to 
organize were successful. During that 
year the agents of Cincinnati, realizing 
that something should be done to over- 
come demoralization, got together and 
launched the Cincinnati Association of 
Life Underwritrs. As stated above, this 
association was the first of its kind, and 
in its initiatory stages bid fair to be pro- 
ductive of much good to the business of 
life insurance. 


What the “Enquirer” Said 
In order that the record may be clear 
let the part of the article in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer referred to be quoted: 


It is considered quite appropriate that 
| Cincinnati should be the meeting place 
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FOUR MEN WHO WHERE PROMINENT IN THE FIRST LIFE ASSOCIATION 








occasionally of the members of the Na- 
tional association, as it was here that 
the first association of life underwriters 
was formed. This local association was 
formed in 1869, and it is now a matter 
of history that is not very fresh in the 
minds of: life insurance men even of the 
Cincinnati members of the profession. 
The asseciation was organized at the 
instigation of Colonel C. M. Ransom, then 
associate editor of the Baltimore Under- 
writer. Colonel Ransom. was also prime 
mover in the make-up of the Boston or- 
ganization somewhat later, now looked 
upon as the mother of them all. There 
are few of the local people in the busi- 
ness now who were in the old associa- 
tion then. The list includes Colonel 
Colin Ford, president of the association 
(Cincinnati) at the present day, the late 
Robert Simpson, J. W. Iredell, Jr., who, 
though not an active member, was one of 
the moving spirits, and Colonel W. H. 
Dyer, now superintendent of agencies of 
the Berkshire at Boston. 


CLAIMS OF OTHER BODIES CAN 
BE SET ASIDE 


With reference to the claims of other 
‘associations being the first or as having 
furnished the inspiration for the Na- 
tional association, let these claims be 
set at rest by Colonel Ransom’s own 
testimony. It is to the Cincinnati 
agents, and to them alone, that he gives 
the credit for the first association. It 
might be noted that the “Enquirer” ar- 
ticle must have been referred to rather 
casually by Colonel Ransom as it con- 
tains some errors, for instance, that the 
association was organized in 1869, 
whereas it was organized June 10, 1872. 


Take Ransom Statement Fully 


Those who revere Colonel Ransom’s 
memory are inclined to take his state- 
ment without abridgment of any kind 
and making no allowance for possible 
lapse of memory, or mistaken impres- 
Sions after a lapse of many years. 
Anyone who has ever seen the inaugu- 
ration of anything in which more than 
‘one person is involved knows that there 
are usually as many people who think 
they started it as took part in it, while 
in reality the idea originated with some 
‘one man. It is easily conceivable that 
Colonel Ransom after twenty-five years 
thought he had inspired the organiza- 
tion of the first local life underwriters 
‘association, when, as a matter of fact, 
it had its real genesis in the mind of 
‘someone else. 


RB. LG. Douglas’ Part 


Colonel Ransom does not claim in his 
historical paper that he organized the 
first association. He says that it was 
‘organized at his instigation. He did 
not say that it was organized solely at 
his instigation. R. L. Douglas, who 
now appears clearly to have been the 
‘organizer and founder of the first life 
underwriters association, and the man 
in whose mind the idea first took root, 
was the general agent in Cincinnati of 
the Charter Oak Efe and also a cor- 





respondent of the Baltimore Under- 
writer, of which Colonel Ransom was 
business manager, and Dr. C. C. Bom- 
baugh the editor. It is reasonable to 
suppose that Mr. Douglas as the cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Under- 
writer was in close touch with Dr. 
Bombaugh and Colonel Ransom on 
such a matter and that he approved and 
“instigated” the movement of which 
Mr. Douglas was the active promoter, 
just as Colonel Ransom was himself 
at a later date the active promoter and 
founder of the National association. 


Not Personally a Participant 


Colonel Ransom certainly did not 
have anything to do with the actual 
organization and development of the 
Cincinnati and Ohio associations from 
1872 to 1879 as a member or in any 
active personal way. Moreover, he 
never claimed that he did. No one who 
was connected with the early Ohio 
movement remembers Col. Ransom’s 
participation in any of its affairs. Asa 
former Cincinnatian, however, he must 
have been greatly interested in it and 
no doubt promoted its welfare in every 
way he could. 


In a Position to Know Much 


As the manager of one of the leading 
insurance papers, he was doubtless in 
a position to do much. For instance, 
we find that a booklet of the minutes 
of the sixth annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the State 
of Ohio held at Put-In-Bay Aug. 20-21, 
1878 is from the publication office of 
the Baltimore Underwriter. If Col. 
Ransom and Dr. Bombaugh showed a 
fatherly interest in the little organiza- 
tion out in Ohio and if Colonel Ran- 
som had been in touch with and had 
encouraged the movement from its in- 
ception and before, he certainly was 
not much out of the way in feeling that 
he had “instigated” it. 

* * * 


HONOR TO PART DOUGLAS 
TOOK IN THE WORK 


Does it detract from the honor and 
glory of Colonel Ransom, the founder 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, to turn aside for a short 
time and pay tribute to the man in 
whose brain, so far as anyone knows, 
first sprung the idea of a life underwrit- 
ers association, and who carried that 
idea into the realities of action and 
achievement? If Mr. Douglas furnished 
the plot and setting in which Colonel 
Ransom later staged his larger scene 
of action, which at this Cincinnati con- 
vention gives play to the forces repre- 
senting 8,000 life insurance agents, all 
honor to him also for the part he 
played. 

hat Mr. Douglas was the organizer 





of the Cincinnati association there can 
be no doubt, because all of the other 
men who took part in the first meet- 
ings are agreed on the point. These 
are J. W. Iredell, Jr., general manager 
of the Penn Mutual; Collin Ford, gen- 
eral agent of the Aetna, and W. H. 
Dyer of Boston, former superintendent 
of agencies of the Berkshire. Mr. 
Douglas was the organizer, but he was 
not the first president, nor was he even 
president the second year. Anyone 
who has seen associations or move- 
ments like this one started can under- 
stand why. He was more interested 
in the success of his idea than he was 
in pushing himeslf forward. 


Pushed Others Forward 


The secret of successful leadership, 
or in making a success of anything in 
which others are engaged with your- 
self, is to push the others forward. To 
a modest and gentle man like Mr. 
Douglas it would have been inconsist- 
ent with his character to go up and 
down the street talking for a new or- 
ganization of which he proposed to 
become the president. Having insti- 
tuted the movement, he kept himself 
in the background for a couple of years, 
though the early records show that he 
was active and took a leading part. 
There were other men as prominent 
and capable as Mr. Douglas in life in- 
surance work in Cincinnati at the time 
who helped the movement. 


Idea Taken Up By Best Men 


It stands to reason that the idea was 
taken up by the best men in the busi- 
ness and that Mr. Douglas was not 
alone among men of first ability who 
pushed the idea because the movement 
survived for so long, eight years. 
There are not, for instance, many men 
who have stood for more in agency 
work as individuals and as members of 
the association for many years than the 
three men, still in active business, who 
participated with Mr. Douglas in the 
first organization, but the tribute Which 
these three men unanimously pay to 
Mr. Douglas, not only as the organizer 
of the first association, but as a life un- 
derwriter and a man of ability, standing 
and the finest character, must be a 
pleasure and cause of congratulation to 
the association men of Ohio and the 
country at large. That the life under- 
writers have not known more inti- 
mately and honored more signally this 
gentle and high minded representative 
of their profession is their distinct loss 
and could only have occurred with a 
man who knew nothing of self-advertis- 
ing. 

Mot Identified With National Body 


It is no doubt borne in mind by the 
reader that Mr. Douglas was not the 





organizer and had nothing to do with 
the starting of the present National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. His 
early associates still in the business 
have all been prominent in National 
association affairs. Taking the asso- 
ciation movement as a whole, Robert 
L. Douglas should be accorded the rec- 
ognition of having originated it, of hav- 
ing pictured its possibilities with far- 
seeing vision, of having instituted the 
initiatory movement, but after all he 
is the patron saint of the Cincinnati 
and Ohio local associations, rather than 
of the National association, though the 
National association was‘clearly out- 
lined and foreshadowed throughout the 
progress of the early Ohio movement. 
* * * 


EARLY COMMITTEE REPORT OF 
OHIO ASSOCIATION 


It may be well to insert here a part 
of the report of the committee at the 
sixth annual meeting of the Ohio as- 
sociation in 1878, which shows clearly 
the beginnings of a national associa- 
tion. This committee consisted of 
Chas. A. Sudlow, M. Millard and T. S. 
Farley. Its report was adopted and 
Mr. Sudlow, P. D. Finnegan and W. 
E. Bonfoey were appointed to carry 
out the resolutions and the views ol 
the association. The report was upon 
the application of the general agents o! 
Indiana who had organized an associa- 
tion and wished to become affiliated 
with the Ohio association. The report 
says: 

We are informed that this matter has 
been under discussion in Cincinnati for 
four or five months, and while no genera! 
notice was given to the members of the 
association at large, it was so universally 
known that it would be brought forward 
at the annual meeting of the association 
that it was really tantamount to a notice, 
this your commitee deems it advisable 
to waive. : 

We have gained a reputation for oul 
state, insurance-wise, by being the first 
and only state having an association of 
this nature, and this reputation can 
neither be relegated to others nor sunk 
in the abyss of oblivion. We have noth- 
ing to lose on this score by associating 
sister states with us, but everything to 
gain. We must not consider ourselves 
as life underwriters of Ohio only, but as 
insurance men, representatives of the 
interests of insurance companies whose 
confines are not limited to the one state 
of Ohio, but extend from -the Pacific to 
the Atlantic. Will we not as an associa- 
tion gain by showing these companies 
that we are willing to give up mere sec- 
tional pride to do them lasting service, 
and will we not as an association gain 
by being the prime movers in an affair 
of such importance? 


Adverse Legislation 


Adverse legislation is the great thing 
that the insurance interests have to = 
tend with and this committee does -— 
conceive that the injurious bills passer. 
or those that may be brought forwar 
hereafter, emanate from a vicious dispo- 
sition towards insurance, but from gross 
ignorance. Look at some of the states: 
California, with its virtually prohibitory 
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laws; Kentucky almost so; Indiana, with 
its insurance code becoming bad by de- 

ees and horribly worse; and our own 
air state, and our neighbor, Pennsyl- 
vania, flooded by legalized cooperatives. 
Surely, as the companies have not been 
able to stem the tide, the insurance men 
of each state must grapple with this all 
important question. 


Retaliatory Laws 


We are all aware that in the compen- 
dium of laws appertaining to each indi- 
vidual state, the very last sentence of 
each code is “Retaliatory Laws.” What 
does retaliation mean, if not vengeance? 
And for one state to thus threaten an- 
other upon any branch of commerce 
would be ludicrous, were it not iniquitous. 
Would it not be a great thing if, by our 
actions today, we could some time in the 
future remove such a disgrace from the 
statutes of insurance and attain that 
much desired haven of rest, sought after 
by all insurance thinkers, viz.. Uniformity 
of insurance laws throughout every state 
in the Union?” 


Some Old Time Resolutions 


Then followed some 
among others these: 


That the life underwriters of the state 
of Ohio propose to life underwriters of 
adjoining states, that they form state 
associations after our model, and that 
we will give to each one so formed all 
the assistance in our power to further 
this end. That to all such associations 
a cordial invitation be given at least 
three months prior to our next annual 
meeting to come or send delegates to 
meet with us. That a committee of 
three, with the incoming recording sec- 
retary as chairman, be appointed to carry 
out these views. 

Your committee deems this a matter 
of great importance. It thinks the plan 
feasible and may be the means of pro- 
moting a better understanding upon the 
subject of insurance throughout the 
country, and aid materially in obtaining 
uniformity of law, purpose and feeling, 
and, lastly, that the Life Underwriters 
Association of Ohio will have the honor 
of first suggesting and finally achieving 
the grand result desired. 


Plan to Extend the Movement 


At the same meeting the committee on 
resolutions submitted a report, one of 
the resolutions being as follows: 

“That this association tender a cor- 
dial invitation to the life underwrietrs of 
this and adjoining states, not at present 
members, to cooperate, and meet with 
us at our next annual reunion, and that 
each member of the association consider 
himself a committee of one to increase 
its membership and influence, to the end 
that all the good anticipated may be real- 
ized, and that our next meeting may 


eclipse all previous ones in numbers and 
influence.” 


resolutions, 


Had a Vision 


Other quotations might be made 
from the records of the Cincinnati and 
Ohio associations of a similar import, 
but the ones made are sufficient to show 
without doubt that the men who par- 
ticipated in the early Ohio movement 
had the full vision of what might be, 
and what was, accomplished in later 
days. The report from which these 
particular extracts were made was 
printed by the Baltimore Underwriter, 
of which Col. Ransom was the business 
manager and Dr. Bombaugh the edi- 
tor. Is it not fair to suppose, and Col. 
Ransom himself has never intimated 
anything to the contrary, that this early 
Ohio structure was the model and sug- 
gestion for the later and larger one 
whose building was for many years 
under the fostering care of Col. Ran- 
som. 

* * * 


MOVEMENTS SEEN IN OTHER 
CITIES OF THE WEST 


Early associations in other states and 
cities have been mentioned as more or 
less coincident with the Cincinnati and 
Ohio associations. The Cincinnati as- 
sociation began to be talked of by Mr. 
Douglas late in 1870. The first and pre- 
liminary meeting was not held until 
May 22, 1872, and the actual organiza- 
tion effected until June 10, 1872. The 
Cleveland men caught the idea and 
later in the year the second association 
was launched. Thos. H. Geer, now 
head of a large general insurance agen- 
ey, and agent of the Mutual Benefit, 
was one of the organizers. Pittsburgh 
was organized in 1872 by Israel 
Loomis, general agent of the Charter 
Oak, but the movement did not take 
root. As Mr. Douglas was the general 


agent of the Charter Oak in Cincinnati, 
it is reasonable to suppose that Mr. 


waa received the suggestion from 
im. 
Product of Middle West 

W. H. Dyer, now of Boston, who 
contributed to the anniversary edition 
of “Rough Notes” an article on the 
early Ohio movement, has this to say: 

“In the days when Ohio elected to 
and kept in public office her ablest 
citizens and furnished presidents for 
the United States, we heard much of 
the ‘Ohio idea.’ Life underwriters 
associations conceived, born and reared 
first in Ohio, were most assuredly one 
of these Ohio ideas, a product of the 
middle west.” 


Tries to Secure Statement 


THe WESTERN UNDERWRITER has been 
trying to secure from Mr. Douglas’s 
own pen the story of this first life asso- 
ciation movement. Manifestly he owes 
it to life insurance history to produce 
it. But he refrains. In a letter to the 
editor, he says: “Had I the time (which 
indeed I have not) I would like to 
live over again those early days and 
think I could make interesting reading, 
but my time is so wholly occupied that 
I would not dare attempt it.” 

It may be that this record, should it 
ever be written, belongs rather in the 
archives of the local Cincinnati and 
other Ohio associations than in those 
of the National organization. It prop- 
erly belongs in the archives of both. 


Pennell’s Visit With Douglas 


Be this as it may, the best account 
that there is at present of the inception 
ef the movement is that given by Mr. 
Douglas to Frank W. Pennell, who 
visited Mr. Douglas at his home in 





Piqua not long ago. After detailing 
the conditions of the life business 
which made an organization of the 
agents wholly desirable, Mr. Pennell 
says: 

It was at this time of crisis that Rob- 
ert Douglas devised the plan which above 
everything else helped save the day for 
the agency system—the forming of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Cin- 
cinnati. The inception of the idea came 
about in a peculiar way, Louis Corrie, 
then the proprietor of the Burnet house, 
later of the Grand and the Gibson, called 
at the office of Mr. Douglas and in five 
minutes the latter had his application 
for a $5,000 policy without having had 
to offer him the flat rebate of 30 percent, 
then being openly advertised by some 
of the stable companies. So peculiar did 
this incident seem to Mr. Douglas—vwrit- 
ing a man at the first interview and with- 
out rebate—that he felt guilty of a theft 
and then and there made up his mind 
that he must either help reform the busi- 
ness or retire. 


First Meeting Was Held 


With this in mind he made a tour of 
the large offices in Cincinnati with a set 
of resolutions calling for immediate meas- 
ures of reform. These were signed by 
Maxwell Grosvenor of the Aetna, George 
W. Fackler of the Equitable, Samuel W. 
Johnson of the Union Mutual, and J. W. 
Iredell of the Penn Mutual. In compli- 
ance therewith, these men met in the old 
Board of Trade rooms on Vine street, 
Cincinnati, on the evening of May 27, 
1872, discussed the situation, placed Mr. 
Douglas in charge of a committee for 
the drawing up of a constitution and by- 
laws, and then adjourned until June 10. 


Cincinnati Association Formed 


On June 10, 1872, the second meet- 
ing was called and the Life Under- 
writers Association of Cincinnati 
formed. Its purpose was outlined in 
the preamble as follows: 

“The Life Underwriters’ Association 





of Cincinnati has been formed for of- 
fense and defense; to wage relentless 
war upon misrepresentation, fraud and 
deceit; to clarify the character and tone 
of the business generally, making it 
eminently respectable and profitable, 
even to the extent of driving from the 
field those men who are known to have 
brought dishonor and humiliation upon 
the business.” 


Douglas Made Chairman 


Mr. Pennell’s further account of the 
growth of the movement, which lasted 
for seven years, or until 1879, is con- 
tained in the June 11, 1914, issue of 
THe WesTERN UNDERWRITER. It seems 
that the initial state meeting was held 
in April, 1873, at which Mr. Douglas 
acted as both temporary and perma- 
nent chairman and at which a state or- 
ganization was formed. In 1873 the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of St. 
Joseph, northwestern Missouri and 
Doniphan county, Kan., was formed at 
St. Joseph,- Mo., and lived a short 
time. In 1874, the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of the Southern States, in 
which seven states held memberships, 
held its first annual convention at Bath 
Alum Spfings, Va. So far as can be 
learned all these early associations, as 
well as the later movement organized 
by Col. Ransom, which has culminated 
in the splendid National association, re- 
ceived their inspiration from the Cin- 
cinnati and Ohio associations, which ex- 
isted and flourished from 1872 to 1879. 





Utterly out of line is the uninsured 
man—he chances everything in the 
game of life which has but one ending. 

















Announcement Extraordinary 





COTTON PROBLEM SOLVED 


Pan-American Life Insurance 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Capital and Surplus, $1,700,000 


0. 





in warehouses. 


until it is sold. 


lead in providing 


Realizing that the European War has brought about a crisis for farmers of the Cotton Belt, 
and believing that all Southern institutions should assist in every way possible toward 
solving the problem of financing the cotton crop, we hereby announce that every cotton 
farmer may pay his life insurance premiums to this Company by notes secured by cotton 


We also hereby announce that we will advance to the agency force of this Company, 
operating in the cotton growing sections, such funds as may be necessary to enable them to 
make their net settlements with the Company on all new business written by them among 
cotton farmers, by making advances to them secured by warehouse receipts on cotton. 


This means that the farmer can secure on his cotton the necessary money with which to 
pay his premiums, both for the new policy he may desire to secure and for the renewal 
premium on the policy he already holds. 


It means that the cotton farmer now without the protection of life insurance or who wishes 
to increase his insurance now in force, can do so without sacrificing his cotton or waiting 


We consider it lay for the largest life insurance company in the South to take the 

e cotton farmers and those dependent upon the cotton industry with the 
means of adjusting their insurance premiums at a time when they otherwise might be forced 
to lapse their policies at great loss to themselves, and with possible resulting hardships and 
privations to many widows and orphans. 


Our representative will explain the details of this plan to you or full particulars will be 
furnished by us direct. 











Pan-American Life Insurance Comvany 


E. G. SIMMONS, Vice-President and Agency Manager 
C. D. COREY, Superintendent of Agents 


CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 
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HEALTH PLATFORMGIVEN 


RITTENHOUSE TELLS OF WORK 
Opportunity for Social Service, Com- 
bined with Advantage to Life 
Insurance, Pointed Out 





E. E. Rittenhouse, president of the 
Life Extension Institute, Inc., ad- 
dressed the convention on the subject, 
“Opportunity for Social Service by Life 
Underwriters in the Field of Life Con- 
servation.” After comparing the num- 
ber of preventable deaths in this coun- 
try with the losses in war, he pointed 
out how life men can help in the con- 
servation movements, and offered a 
conservation platform. His address in 
part was as follows: 

“Americans are inexpressibly shocked 
at the appalling destruction of life and 
treasure that has been going on in 
Europe. Indescribable woe suddenly 
came upon hundreds of thousands— 
and perhaps millions—of prosperous, 
happy and contented people. 

More Killed in This Country 


“The most extravagant estimates of 
the total killed and injured when this 
war is over falls far short of the num- 
ber “killed and injured” every year in 
our country by preventable disease, 
and yet this great annual calamity of 
ours excites little comment and vir- 
tually no expressions. of regret or sym- 
pathy go to these victims of the enemy 
here at home. 

“But is the loss any the less real; is 
the misery and distress which precedes 
and follows this life-waste any the less 
genuine, because this mortality and 
misery is distributed throughout the 
homes of the nation and throughout the 
year? 

“Isn’t it worth while to give more 





than a passing thought to this great 
annual battle of ours, which claims 
every decade about 6,500,000 American 
lives? 

Life Insurance Should Lead 


“TI have urged for a number of years, 
as some of you gentlemen know, that 
life insurance belongs at the head of 
the procession in this great movement. 
Life insurance cannot afford to stand 
still. It should be constantly search- 
ing for opportuntities to broaden its 
service and increase its usefulness to 
mankind. Here is such an oppor- 
tunity. 

“The first direct application of the 
life conservation idea in life insur- 
ance was made about five years ago, 
but met with scant support among in- 
surance men; in fact, this action called 
forth much adverse comment. We 
have, however, in these few years lived 
to see this unfavorable attitude almost 
completely reversed. 


Give Periodic Examinations 


“I understand that now about ten 
companies are giving periodic health 
examinations to policyholders, and that 
more are seriously considering the ad- 
visability of doing so. In my judg- 
ment it will be but a few years when 
all companies will be engaged in this 
work in one form or another; there- 
fore, a knowledge of the plan and its 
underlying principles should be a part 
of the education of every life insurance 
man. 

“As a matter of fact, I believe all na- 
tional organizations of life insurance 
men have approved the idea by resolu- 
tion or otherwise. Your interest in 
this subject is indicated by a resolu- 
tion passed a year or so ago, and also 
in other ways, including the presence 
on your program of the topic I am 
now discussing. 


Expect Practical Action 


“Resolutions and moral support are, 
of course, of great value in a move- 





E. E. RITTENHOUSE, New York 
President Life Extension Institute 





ment of this kind, but if lives are to 
be saved we must do more than merely 
commend the movement. All hands 
have had several years to think it over, 
and the time has come when it would 
be reasonable to expect practical action 
on the part of this and other life in- 
surance bodies. 


Some Pundamentals 


“I take it that your association is 
leaning strongly toward this conclu- 
sion, for I am, in effect, asked this 
question: 

“*How can we help in this con- 
servation work, and how will it help 

” 

“The first essential is to take a live 
interest in the subject, understand its 
fundamentals and appreciate its im- 











portance. If you will get these things 
firmly fixed in your minds, the neces- 
sary enthusiasm will naturally follow 
and you will have no difficulty in 
learning how you can help and how it 
can help you. 

“Before attempting to answer these 
two questions I would like to call your 
attention to a few fundamentals, with 
the hope that you may be permanently 
impressed with their significance. 


Deaths Preventable or Postponable 


“Four out of every ten deaths are 
from preventable disease, and at least 
six out of every ten deaths are post- 
ponable if the disease is detected and 
treated in time. 

“Two persons now die from the pre- 
ventable or postponable diseases of 
the heart, arteries and kidneys where 
one died 30 years ago. 

“It is estimaetd that 100,000 appli- 
cants for life insurance are rejected 
every year for health impairments; 42 
percent, or about 42,000 of these people, 
are declined because of impairments of 
the heart, arteries and kidneys. Ad- 
ding other preventable impairments 
raises the number to about 60,000. 

“Think of the cost of these examina- 
tions and of the time, labor and money 
it took to get these people to the ex- 
aminers! 

“Think of the insurance protection 
lost because of the ignorance or neg- 
lect of these people in caring for their 
health! 

“Periodic health examinations are 
necessary because most of the sick 
people in this world are not on their 
backs, but on their feet trying to work. 
Science should aid them before they 
are physically ‘down and out.’ 


Opportunities for Service 


“Now as to the opportunities of the 
agent in this field of social service. 

“First, read up a little on this sub- 
ject. Inform yourselves as you do 
upon other public questions, such as 
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those of politics and war which all 
of us discuss so freely. 

“Then carry the gospel of health and 
life conservation, personally and through 
your subordinates, to your policy- 
holders and your friends. It is not 
necessary to make a hobby of this 
work, nor to permit it to interfere with 
your other duties. 

“This course will be especially use- 
ful to you if your company is also en- 
gaged in this work; but whether it is 
or not, do not fail to get in the game. 


Tax and Publicity Questions 


“Use your influence with voters and 
lawmakers in public health matters. 
If your companies must be taxed, why 
not insist that a liberal portion of 
these funds be used to reduce the death 
rate? This will enable you to return 
some of this tax money to your policy- 
holders in increased dividends. 

“You have a very able committee on 
conservation and publicity. Why not 
give them something to do in the line 
of health and life conservation? There 
is no better and no more legitimate 
channel for publicity for life insurance 
than through this movement. Bear 
this in mind. The more you think it 
over the more you will be impressed 
with the correctness of this statement. 

“To be identified with the health 
conservation movement, and especially 
with those designed to improve the 
health of your. own communities, will 
not only attract favorable public at- 
tention to you, but to your company as 
well. While thus increasing your use- 
fulness as a citizen, you will also in- 
crease your income as a life insurance 
man, 

Conservation Platform 


“In order to develop your oppor- 
tunities for social service in the field 
of life conservation, my last sugges- 
tion is that you adopt a life conserva- 
tion platform and let your policy- 
holders and the public know of your 
sentiments and urge your members and 
other agents to act accordingly. 

“Among these purposes I would in- 
clude the following: 

“1. To encourage the education of 
the individual to adopt healthful habits 
of living—to avoid the intemperate life, 
which means excess in eating, drink- 
ing, working, playing—and unhealthful 
indulgence in indolence as well. These 
are the causes of much of our life 
waste from the chronic diseases. 


Encourage the Policyholders 


To encourage policyholders and 
others to adopt the habit of going to 
their physicians for periodic health ex- 
aminations, for the purpose of detect- 
ing disease in time to check or cure it. 

“3. To give active support to the 
public health authorities in every con- 
sistent way, and also to take an active 
part in-local, state and national health 
movements to conserve health and life. 

“4. To encourage business institu- 
tions, civic, social and religious organ- 
izations, which have influence over any 
considerable number of people, to join 
in at least some of the many phases 
of the life conservation campaign. 

“5. To encourage communities to 
establish and maintain ample and 
properly financed public health organ- 
izations consistent with the magnitude 
of the work in hand. 


National Health Guard 


“6. To advocate the organization of 
a national health guard with local 
branches in every community to popu- 
larize conservation that individual and 
community health may be improved. 

“7, To encourage the practice of 
having a health day in every com- 
munity at least once a year. This can 
be merged with clean-up day, which so 
many towns now have. Parades, school 
exercises, speeches, athletic and other 
entertainments could be had to make 
the day instructive and enjoyable. 
This could be done under the auspices 
of the local health guard organization. 

“8. To advocate an educational bu- 
reau in every public health department 
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Hugh Willet Is the Tall Guy 





for the purpose of teaching the public 
how to avoid not only diseases that 
may be carried, but all preventable 
diseases, 
Philanthropy and Prevention 

“9. To encourage philanthropy, now 
so generously contributing to educa- 
tion and for the care of the sick, to 
enter the field of disease prevention, 
which it has quite generally neglected. 

“To sum up may I repeat what I 
said to the life underwriters of Can- 
ada at their recent Halifax meeting: 





“You are interested in this plan of 
assisting in holding down the mor- 
tality rate, not only because it is a 
good thing for your company, but be- 
cause it is a good thing for your policy- 
holders and for you. 


Dignified and Attractive Feature 


“To engage in this work adds a dig- 
nified and attractive feature to life in- 
surance. It supplies a valuable public 
service and therefore commends itself 
to the people. It gives life insurance 
a permanent and advanced place in a 
most important world movement for 
the benefit of the human race. It will 
help to reduce sickness and to promote 
longevity. It will encourage persist- 
ency among policyholders, and cement 
their interest and loyalty to their com- 
panies. It will assist in. attracting new 
business from the policyholders and 
from the public. It will increase the 
prestige, the influence and the useful- 
ness of every agent who takes an in- 
telligent interest in the work in his 
community. 

“Every man whose heart is in the 


right place is glad of the chance to 


serve humanity. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the agent and his company 
to render a most valuable service to 
the human family with little cost and 
without interference with the regular 
order of their affairs.” - 





Bid for 1916 Convention 


There’s nothing like getting on the 
ground early. St. Louis made a strong 
bid for 1916, and Chattanooga came 
through with another. Big posters were 
distributed, containing principally an 
account of its cooperative advertising 
campaign, but with a big bid for 1916 
on the back. 
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DETAILS OF THE YEAR 
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REPORT BY HUGH M. WILLET 





Chairman of Executive Committee 
Reviews Activities Sincé the 
Atlantic City Convention 





Chairman Hugh M. Willet of At- 
lanta submitted the report of the ex- 
ecutive committee. It showed the ac- 
tion taken at various meetings during 
the year, particularly in regard to the 
education and conservation campaign. 
The report was in part as follows: 

“Immediately after the adjournment 
of the Atlantic City convention, Sept. 
18, 1913, the executive committtee held 
a short session in the convention hall, 
at which Millard W. Mack presided. 
Hugh: M. Willet was unanimously 
elected chairman for the ensuing year. 
President Ernest J. Clark nominated 
Neil D. Sills and Henry J. Powell for 
two-year term and Percy V. Baldwin 
for one-year term, as members of the 
executive council, and this action was 
unanimously approved by the execu- 
tive committee. 


First Meeting at Pittsburgh 


“The first meeting of the executive 
council was held at Pittsburgh Oct. 6. 
The general convention committee’s 
statement of convention expenses, 
amounting to $646.45, was approved 
and the bill ordered paid. 

“President Clark appointed the fol- 
lowing publication committee: Chas. 
Jerome Edwards, Neil D. Sills and 
Ernest J. Clark. It was decided that 
all printing for the association be done 
through the office of the corresponding 
secretary and contracts be determined 
on competitive estimates. It was also 
decided that the treasurer and secre- 
tary be bonded to the extent of $3,000 
each, the bonds to be held by the presi- 
dent of the National association and 
the premiums for said bonds to be 
paid by the association. 


New Members of Committee 


“A motion was adopted that all con- 
templated printing in connection with 
the National association work be sub- 
mitted to the executive council for ap- 
proval and that no expense should be 
incurred by any committee or subcom- 
mittee without authority. 

“The following gentlemen were ap- 
pointed members of the executive com- 
mittee, their terms to expire in 1916: 
Arkansas, Sid B. Redding; New Mex- 
ico, W. S. Peterson; North Dakota, 
John F. Treat; Rhode Island, C. C. 
Blanchard; Springfield, Mo. M. A. 
Nelson; Tacoma, William Peterson. 


Chairmen of Standing Committees 


“The standing committees for the 
year 1913-1914, as named by Hugh M. 
Willet, chairman, were unanimously 
approved. The chairman of these com- 
mittees are as follows: Speakers, com- 
mittee, Ernest J. Clark; finance com- 
mittee, Charles W. Orr; law and legal 
committee, John Dolph; topics com- 
mittee, Hubert H. Ward; prize essay 
committee, J. C. Drewry; credentials 
committee, E. B. Ransehousen; trans- 


portation committee, Millard W. 
Mack; press committee, Charles W. 
Scovel; membership committee, 


Henry Johnson; education and con- 
servation committee, Warren M. Hor- 
ner; taxation committee, Edward A. 
Woods. 


Action on Education 


“Warren M. Horner, chairman of 
committee on education and conserva- 
tion submitted his report. After some 
discussion, the following resolution was 
offered by Charles Jerome Edwards 
and unanimously adopted: 

“1. That authority be given to the 
committee on education and conserva- 
tion to compile a text book on life in- 
surance, the matter contained in this 
book to be submitted to the executive 
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“WHAT THE EQUITABLE 
OFFERS” 


What the Equitable Offers is the 
title of a booklet listing in detail the 
many attractions and advantages of 
Equitable policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance 
salesman who is curious to know 
why Equitable policies sell readily, 
renew steadfastly and meet every 
conceivable need of all classes of in- 
surers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 
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of the United States 
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council for approval, and if so ap- 
proved, to be published by the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Authorized to Send Out Call 


“9. That Chairman Horner be au- 
thorized to send out a call to all man- 
agers and general agents who are 
members of the National association to 
contribute to a fund to defray the ex- 
pense of this undertaking, such call to 
be approved by President Clark. 

“3. That Chairman Horner be au- 
thorized to have some ads written, 
which should be submitted to the ex- 
ecutive council for approval, and, 
if approved by such council, to be 
signed by the members of the commit- 
tee on education and conservation, and 
also by President Clark. 

“The executive council and commit- 
tee on education and conservation were 
entertained by the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion at luncheon and in the evening at 
a banquet. President Clark and other 
officers made addresses outlining the 
policy of the new administration. For 
these delightful courtesies the Pitts- 
burgh association has our heartfelt 
thanks. 


Porm of Pledge Adopted 


“The second meeting of the executive 
council was held in Philadelphia, Dec. 
4, 1913. The forms of letter and pledge 
to be issued to managers and general 
agents, in accordance with the previous 
action of the council at Pittsburgh, 
were adopted, and Chairman Horner 
was authorized to go forward with the 
matter when the sum of $25,000 had 
been subscribed for the institutional 
advertising campaign. 

Dr. Huebner Selected 


“President Clark recommended that 
Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of life in- 
surance of Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce of the University of 
Pennsylvania, be selected as editor-in- 
chief to prepare the text book on life 
insurance, and that the contract for 
publication be given to D. Appleton & 
Co. of New York. These recommenda- 
tions were unanimously approved. It 
was stated that the entire financial re- 
sponsibility in the publication would 
be assumed by D. Appleton & Co., and 
that the book would contain approxi- 
mately 550 pages, would retail at $2 
per single copy, and that discount of 
40 percent would be available to mem- 
bers of the National association, mak- 
ing the net cost $1.20 per copy. 

“The third meeting of the executive 
council was held at New York, April 
20. Millard W. Mack reported in be- 
half of the Cincinnati association as 
to convention arrangements. 


Becommended Consolidation 


“On recommendation by President 
Clark, it was moved and carried that 
the National association and local asso- 
ciations consolidate their press com- 
mittees and their committees on edu- 
cation and conservation, and that the 
joint committees thus formed be called 
the committee on education and con- 
servation. 

“Chas. Jerome Edwards made his 
report as chairman of the publication 
committee, showing a very satisfactory 
condition. The full report is on file 
in the office of the corresponding sec- 
retary. 

Mid-Year Meeting Held 


“The mid-year meeting of the execu- 

tive committee was held at New York 
April 21, 1914. 

“Applications of the following as- 
sociations were approved: Lansing, 
Mich., 10 resident members; Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., 18 resident members and 
seven nonresident members; Battle 
Creek, Mich., 10 resident members; ap- 
plication of Salina, Kan., was also ap- 
proved, but the association subse- 
quently withdrew and disbanded. 

“President Clark, chairman of the 
committee on speakers, reported that 
the staff of speakers at the Cincinnati 
convention would undoubtedly be the 





strongest which had ever addressed a 
national convention. 

“Reports were made by the chairmen 
of the various committees. Charles 
Jerome Edwards, as chairman of the 
publication committee, made a financial 
report showing total receipts of 
$9,615.74 and balance on hand, after 
paying all bills, $2,579.02. 

“The report of the Cincinnati asso- 
ciation in regard to preconvention ar- 
rangements, made by Millard W. Mack, 
chairman, was taken up and the recom- 
mendations were accepted and ap- 
proved. 


Endorsed Work of Committee 


“Warren M. Horner, chairman of 
the committee on education and con- 
servation, submitted his report, sug- 
gesting a change in the method of 
using the funds contributed to the pub- 
licity campaign. There was a lengthy 
discussion of the report, after which 
Neil D. Sills introduced the following 
resolution, which was carried: 

“*That the executive committee en- 
dorse the work of the education and 
conservation committee in preparing a 
comprehensive text book by Dr. S 
Huebner, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and recommend that the com- 
mittee intensify its campaign with re- 
spect to the educational work in bring- 
ing the attention of high schools and 
other institutions of learning to the 
preparation of this work. 

“*We further endorse the action of 
the committee in preparing a compre- 
hensive prospectus of the institutional 
advertising campaign and recommend 
that a copy of this prospectus be sent 
to each member of the executive com- 
mittee to the end that a specially called 
meeting, or at the next regular meet- 
ing, each association may take imme- 
diate action in securing contributions 
from its entire membership. 


Division of Contributions 


“*That 75 percent of the funds so 
secured be retained by the local asso- 
ciation for its own local campaign and 
the balance to be turned over to the 
National association to defray the cost 
of the educational work and to be used 
in the preparation of the institutional 
copy to be supplied to the local asso- 
ciations for publication, in addition to 
such material or copy as each associa- 
tion may desire to publish as more 
directly bearing on its own local situa- 
tion. 

“*That the committee make such 
publication of the articles prepared in 
national mediums as funds secured will 
permit and as may be deemed advisable 
by the executive council. That a cir- 
cular letter be addressed to the local 
associations under the direction of 
President Clark, giving a compre- 
hensive statement of what action is de- 
sired on the part of the local associa- 
tions and setting forth the advisability 
of preparing the institutional copy both 
for national publication and republica- 
tion by the local associations in order 
to institutionalize or unify the cam- 
paign over the country.’ 


Resolutions Were Adopted 


“A telegram of sympathy was sent 
to Secretary Buser expressing best 
wishes for his early recovery. Reso- 
lutions were presented on the death of 
Hervey S. Dale, treasurer of the asso- 
ciation; I. Layton Register, of Phila- 
delphia, a former president of the Na- 
tional association, and Samuel E. Bar- 
ber of Topeka, Kan., a former vice- 
president. 

“On motion H. Wibirt Spence, of 
Detroit, was elected treasurer of the 
National association to fill the unex- 
pired term of Hervey S. Dale, of Chi- 
cago, deceased. 

“In discussing the report of the 
topics committee, it was decided to 
leave the selection of topics to Presi- 
dent Clark. J. Henry Johnson called 
attention to the fact that the St. Louis 
association would act upon 65 applica- 
tions at their meeting to occur that 
afternoon. The corresponding secre- 


tary was instructed to send a telegram 
of congratulation to the president of 
the association. 

“Following the adjournment of our 
mid-year meeting, the executive com- 
mittee was entertained at a banquet 
given by the officers of the Metropol- 
itan Life.” 








Clark Gives Welcome 


To Visitors 




















* J. R. Clark, president of the Union 
Central Life of Cincinnati, cordially wel- 
comed the visitors to the Queen City. 
He spoke as follows: 

“T realize that I am standing in a 
great presence. Here is a concourse of 
men of the modern type—intelligent, 
forceful, successful. If anyone asks, 
what does this organized body repre- 
sent—back comes the answer: it repre- 
sents an idea which has developed and 
enlarged and crystallized into the solu- 
tion of the problem of how to capitalize 
after death the successful effort of the 
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individual during life; and in this way 
it has become a factor not to be ignored 


in the great fabric of our nation. 
Does Not Represent All 


“But this concourse does not repre- 
sent exclusively all who are interested. 
No—there rise before our vision on 
every side the smiling faces of millions 
of subscribers to the idea—confident, 


hopeful, satisfied. 
“And this is not all: 


practical working of the great idea. 


“And as a fitting climax to this 
vision, we recognize in the outer circle 
those who have brought the idea to a 
supreme test and have not found it 


Back of the 
subscribers are to be seen the serene 
faces of the prospective beneficiaries 
calmly reposing in absolute faith in the 


wanting. What a halo of approval do 
the departed lend to this scene! 
“And so we are in a great presence. 


Proud of His City 


“I welcome you to Cincinnati— 
Queen of the West. The right to this 
title was impressed upon me when a 
landscape architect, who had just com- 
pleted in a neighboring city a wonder- 
ful park scheme culminating in one 
viewpoint, and who had been selected 
for a similar work here, said to me in 
a kind of rapture, ‘Your city has a 
dozen viewpoints which surpass it.’ 
May you have a round of pleasure 
through our residential hills! 

“IT am proud of our physical beauty 
and I am prouder of our stalwart 
strength, evidenced by three thousand 
industrial plants. Just think what a 




















THE SINGULARLY UNIQUE 


Toledo Travelers Life 


issued its 


$100,000 Capital Stock 


at a promotion cost of less than 1% 
and also issued 


Over 1,000 Policies x77 $1,500,000 


without any commission or agency expense whatsoever 


Perfection is Impossible 


BUT WE ARE MAKING THIS COMPANY AS NEAR 
PERFECT AS WE CAN 


Excellent Policies; Annual Dividend Rates a little higher than 
Non-participating Rates; Guaranteed Extended Insurance first 
year in Limited Payment and Endowment Policies and second 
year in Ordinary Life; no Surrender Charge at any time; a 
new and simple Conversion Privilege; a wide range of Profit- 
sharing Income Provisions, etc., etc. 


We want agents who will deliver the best possible 
service to the public. 


CORRESPONDENCE WILL RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


THE TOLEDO TRAVELERS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


706-7-8 Second National Bank Bldg. | 
TOLEDO, OHIO 


If you travel with The Toledo Travelers you will travel safe 
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field an annual production of $300,000,- 
000 creates for another kind of indus- 
try, that in which you and I are par- 
ticularly interested. Would that you 
had time to visit our model factories! 


Adapted to All 


“But I am proudest of our people— 
situated so near the center of popula- 
tion, we are adapted to all of you, for 
you can find among us the thrift of the 
east, the daring of the north, the cor- 
diality of the west and the hospitality 
of the south. And if you will permit 
us, we will make you feel that you are 
a very part of us. 

“I welcome you—not as competitors, 
everyone against his neighbor—not as 
champions of the respective companies 
which you represent—but I do wel- 
come you as a great body of thinkers, 
as well as workers, for the upbuilding 
of the theory and practice of the pro- 
fession in which we are engaged. 


Problems for Each Age 


“Today we believe, in general, that 
the prevailing ideas on life insurance 
are sound; that the contracts repre- 
sent an equity of interests—that they 
are just about right—and we look back 
with chagrin at the seeming illiber- 
ality of twenty-five years ago. But 
twenty-five years ago some of us ex- 
perienced similar sensations and viewed 
with amusement the conditions of pre- 
vious years. 

“That vital problems will be current 
with each successive age of this com- 
plex civilization must be accepted. 
May a superforce speed the work of 
eliminating evil and of supplementing 
good; and may this twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters held in Cincinnati 
record some great achievement for the 
enlightenment and betterment of hu- 
manity, and send you away to your 
respective fields better informed and 
better equipped for your part in the 
dissemination of life insurance. 











Taxation Committee 
Makes Report 














The report of the committee on tax- 
ation was presented by Chairman Ed- 
ward A. Woods of Pittsburgh. Except 
for various lists, the report was as fol- 
lows: 

Your committee on taxation reports 
that it prepared a circular asking life 
insurance companies and life under- 
writers’ associations for cooperation 
along the lines requested by the Na- 
tion association’s resolution and sent it 
to 251 life insurance companies and 86 
underwriters’ associations. 


Promises of Support 


Replies promising cooperation were 
received from 45 life insurance com- 
panies. 

The remaining 206 life insurance 
companies did not even reply to the 
circular, which was signed personally 
by all three members of your commit- 


ee. 

Of the 86 life underwriters’ associa- 
tions to whom the circular was sent 
50 have already appointed a committee 
on taxation. 

Twenty-four associations have held 
meetings devoted to the subject of tax- 
ation, fourteen of which were attended 
by the chariman of your committee. 

Owing to the cooperation of associa- 
tion members great publicity has been 
given to the subject in the newspapers 
wherever these meetings have been 
held, and in many cases persons prom- 
inent in official positions have attended. 


Pamphlet on Taxation 


Many associations have offered to 
hold meetings, but require a speaker 
thoroughly famliiar with the subject. 
If even life insurance men are not suffi- 
ciently familiar with the evils of in- 
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surance taxation to discuss it, it cer- 
tainly shows the need of an upstirring 
and agitation of the subject. 

Perhaps the principal work of your 
committee has been the preparation of 
a badly needed popular pamphlet on 
the subject, a copy of which is hereto 
appended and made a part of this re- 
port. This circular has received great 
publicity from the daily papers, and in- 
surance journals. It has been highly 
complimented by many companies, not 
only in words, but we have also re- 
ceived orders, up to the present time, 
for 71,700 copies by various companies. 

Many commendatory statements by 
life insurance men of the highest stand- 
ing and of the widest influence could 
be included in this report, approving 





the committee’s work and particularly 
the preparation of this badly needed 
publication, so that agents and, through 
them, policyholders and the public 


could be thoroughly informed on the 


subject. 
Attention of Tax Association 


The movement of this association has 
attracted the attention of the National 
Tax Association, which is holding its 
eighth annual conference on taxation 
at Denver this month. Professor W. 
F. Gephart of Washington University, 
St. Louis, a noted economist and writer 
on insurance subjects, is attending by 
special invitation the sessions of the 
conference on taxation, representing 
the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters, and on this occasion the 
taxation of life insurance policyholders 
will be one of the subjects to be taken 
under consideration by this influential 
body. 

Wot a One-Year Task 

This committee is thoroughly aware 
that this movement to create a senti- 
ment against the increase of taxation 
of life insurance policyholders is no 


one-year task. The work has just be- 


gun. To be effective it must be main- 
tained until every agent will con- 
stantly, in his daily canvassing, be 
mindful of this unjust and onerous bur- 
den upon the American policyholder. 
The recommendation that every asso- 
ciation appoint a standing committee 
on the subject of taxation, wholly dis- 
tinct from the committee on legislation, 
and that at least one meeting a year 
be devoted to the subject, still stands. 
The committee wishes to remind all 
associations and all members that no 
great public reform can be brought 
about through a few months’ spasmodic 
effort. 


Endorsement of Daily Press 


The fact that the daily press in many 
of our largest cities has voluntarily en- 
dorsed this movement for the relief of 





THE WIDE RANGE OF POLICIES YOU CAN OFFER TO PROSPECTS 
IF YOU REPRESENT A COMPANY LIKE THE 


Etna Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





THE AZTNA LIFE ISSUES BOTH 


PARTICIPATING and NON-PARTICIPATING 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies, Partnership Policies, Monthly Income 
Policies, 20 Payment Progressive Life Policies, Progressive 20 Year 
Endowments, Group Insurance Policies, Annuities, etc. 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men without Life Insurance = 
experience, may find satisfactory opportunity with the AZTNA LIFE. 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary 
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policyholders is an evidence that pub- 
licity not only for the campaign against 
taxation of policyholders, but of the 
social value of life insurance can be 
obtained. It is believed that the result 
of this campaign, if persistenly fol- 
lowed up, will not only be to free 
policyholders from much of the bur- 
den of taxation now resting upon 
them, but also to fix life insurance in 
the public mind as a public institution 
of the highest social and economic im- 
portance, and to give to insurance men 
themselves a much higher ideal of our 
great institution. 





ST. LOUIS MAKES BIG HIT 





Attended the Cincinnati Convention 
With the Determination to Capture 
the 1916 Meeting 





St. Louis’s delegation of forty-five 
swarmed into the hotel at the Cincin- 
nati convention early on the opening 
day headed by an improvised tin and 
cardboard band of some twelve pieces, 
with W. E. Belheimer wielding the 
baton. Two special cars were required 
to transport the troup and its munitions 
of war, consisting of Missouri meer- 
schaum pipes, cartons of tobacco, lit- 
erature of St. Louis and tags and 
banners setting forth reasons why the 
country’s “fourth city in size and first 
city in hospitality” should be given the 
1916 convention. 

From the ground floors, the parade 
wound and gyrated itself through the 
registration rooms and then up to the 
St. Louis headquarters on the conven- 
tion hall floor—the band all the while 
lending effective accompaniment to a 


song from its followers sounding some- | 


thing like this: 

Rah so lah—Rah so lah— 

Wyo-Wyo-Wyowha 

We Wah— 

Saint Louis! . 

Nineteen Sixteen—that’s our text— 

Frisco Fifteen—-Saint Louis next. 
sONG 

When you come down South 

To Old Saint Lou— 

We sure will welcome you— 

We'll show you good times— 

Ne’er the Blues— 

Down South in Old Missou. 
Chorus 

Come to Saint Louis 

Come to Saint Louis 

Come to Saint Louis 

Come on in 1916. 





“Billy” Sunday Is to Help 


W. D. Mead of Seattle, president of 
the Puget Sound Life Underwriters’ 
Association, is authority for the state- 
ment that “Billy” Sunday is shortly 
to be coaxed or brought bodily to the 
coast to assist in making the member- 
ship of that association the largest in 
the country, and to raise more funds 
for the committee on education and 
conservation. 





HONORABLE MENTION 


—_—_- 


FORBES LINDSAY IN CONTEST 





Associate Manager of Pacific’ Mutual 
at Los Angeles Awarded Third 
Place for Essay 





Forbes Lindsay, associate manager of 
the Pacific Mutual Life at Los Angeles, 
was awarded honorable mention by the 
committee on the prize essay contest 
for the Calef Cup and Ben Williams 
Vase. The topic was “Woman’s Inter- 
est and Influence in Life Insurance.” 
His essay was as follows: | 

“The interest of women in life in- 
surance as an agency for the preserva- 
tion of the family was obvious long 
before they arrived at an adequate ap- 
preciation of its beneficence. In late 
years the primary purpose of protect- 
ing the wife and the mother has been 
extended to conform to various new 
needs of women growing out of their 
entrance into fields. of business and 
professional activity formerly occupied 
almost exclusively by men. 


Need Protective Function 


“In the days of our grandmothers 
a woman’s sphere of activity was lim- 
ited to household duties. She passed 
from a stage of dependence as daugh- 
ter into another as wife. Today up- 
ward of 5,000,000 American women are 
engaged in gainful occupation. One of 
every five adult females among our 
population is at least contributing to 
the expense of her maintenance. A 
large number of women are the sole 
support of dependent relatives. Mothers 
support fatherless children, daughters 
support widowed mothers and wives 
support invalid husbands. The respon- 
sibilities and cares of such women are 
no less than those of men in similar 
positions, and the protective function 
of life insurance is as effective in one 
instance as in the other. 


Affords Medium of Saving 


“To the self-supporting woman who 
is free of encumbrances life insurance 
should make a hardly less urgent ap- 
peal. The necessity of providing for 
the decline of life is peculiarly great in 
her case. While the period of earning 
capacity is shorter with women than 
with men, those of the former who at- 
tain to old age live longer than the lat- 
ter in general. Aside from the specific 
object of anticipating senility, life in- 
surance affords a medium of saving 
which is particularly favorable to wom- 
en in view of their comparative inex- 
perience in financial affairs and limited 
opportunity for making sound and 
profitable investments. 


Other Uses Available 
“There are other classes of women, 
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less: numerous but distinctly defined, 
to whom life insurance offers services 
that cannot be as economically nor ef- 
fectively secured by any other agency. 
Mention may be made of women hav- 
ing incomes which will expire with 
their death, women who are interested 
in the maintenance of charitable insti- 





tutions or the promotion of philanthrop- 
ical causes, and women who have built 
up businesses in which their- person- 
alities are important elements. 
“Concurrently with. the growth of 
women’s interest in life insurance the 
restrictions against the acceptance of 
them as risks have diminished. Reliable 
statistics indicate that in general they 
enjoy greater longevity than do men. 
If tnere is any valid ground against 
their admission to the advantages of 
life insurance upon the same terms as 
men it exists solely in their disinclina- 
tion to submit to equally searching ex- 
amination and their, inferior candor in 
responding to relevant. inquiry. 


Attitude Often Antagonistic 


“The time when women commonly 
stigmatized life insurance death claims 
as ‘blood money’ and entertained the 
foolish superstition that carrying a 
policy was a manner of ‘tempting 
Providence’ have long since passed. 
The woman of today has awakened to 
a sense of the value of life insurance 
but her attitude toward it is rarely more 
than passive, and not infrequently an- 
tagonistic. Shc is as vet far from hav- 
ing reached the condition of recogniz- 
ing her right, personally and as the 
guardian of her children, to adequate 
life insurance protection. 


Should Secure Women’s Help 


“If the active influence of women 
should be generally exerted in favor of 
life insurance the greatest potential 
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Its officers believe in fulfilling the trusts confided in them 
by conserving the interests of the Company, and by 
managing its business that the incomes of policyholders 
and agents are conserved and liberalized. 


In spirit 

In values 

In conditions 

In agency contracts 
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In its progressive and educational ideas 
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Thoughtful and Observant People 


All agree that the greatest progress and development in this country during the next | 
generation will center on the Pacific Coast. With the opening of the Panama | 
Canal the Pacific Coast stands on the threshold of an era of unprecedented growth | 
and marvelous possibilities not yet generally realized. | 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A GOOD OPENING, NO 
COMPANY OFFERS A GREATER OPPORTUNITY THAN THE 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California 























Assets over $30,000,000. | 
Life Insurance in Force in 


excess of $]/ 50,000, 000. 


The only Company of age 
and experience located on 


the Pacific Coast. 





ORGANIZED 1868 


For more than forty-six years the Pacific Mutual has been doing 
business solely on the old line basis and is today the oldest, strongest 
and largest company west of Chicago, having on its books a much 
larger volume of business than all other Pacific Coast companies 
combined. The Pacific Mutual has a clean record which in every 
particular justifies its claim to being a 


Strong, Secure 


Successiul Company 


To make a contract now with the Pacific Mutual is to enter the open door of 
opportunity. We have three or four desirable general agency territories now open. 


Address: Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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factor for its development would be 
brought into play. The cooperation of 
life insurance companies, auxiliary or- 
ganizations and field men ought to be 
exerted in an effort to arouse this force. 
We know the prejudices, misapprehen- 
sions and selfish motives which under- 
lie the opposition or indifference to- 
ward life insurance on the part of 
women, It is within our power to re- 
duce, and ultimately eradicate, these 
adverse influences by a system of di- 
rect education. The object in question 
would be promoted by addressing to 
the prospective beneficiary a consider- 
able proportion of the extensive insur- 
ance literature that is now practically 
all addressed to the prospective policy- 
holder. 


Interest Would Save Lapse 


“It is beyond doubt that a large 
amount of insurance might annually 
be saved from lapse if the interest and 
understanding of the beneficiary were 
improved. It must be supposed that 
many women who consent to the sur- 
render of their husband’s policies 
would not do so if they understood that 
replacement is only possible on the 
condition of passing a_ satisfactory 
medica! examination and paying a 
higher rate of premium. 

“In another respect it would be 
highly desirable to excite the care of 
women for the conservation of policies. 
Loans would be less frequently applied 
for if the beneficiaries had a better ap- 
preciation of the impairment of the 
protection entailed by them. The piti- 
ful ignorance on the subject is made 
evident by the numerous claimants who 
actually imagine that the death of the 
insured cancels such liens. 

“The ultimate object of life insur- 
ance is the payment of a death claim, 
and that is its chief function. But it is 
questionable whether a company’s in- 
terest in the matter should cease with 
the discharge of its contractual obli- 
gation. If it is possible, by the exercise 
of a benevolent influence, to enhance 
the security and scope of the provision 
made for the beneficiary, it would seem 
to be justified by business policy no 
less than altruistic consideration. 


Income Policies 


“Thousands of claims are paid month- 
ly without the attention of beneficiaries 
being drawn to the advantageous instal- 
ment options available to them. Tens 
of thousands of checks are handed to 
inexperienced widows without a word 
of warning against swindlers or a hint 
of advice as to safe investment. A 
leaflet of purely disinterested character, 
so far as the companies are concerned, 
would serve a useful purpose in this 
respect. 

“The income policies, now sold by 
nearly all companies in one form or 
another, are the most effective me- 
diums for safeguarding insurance 
money from waste and loss. The sale 
of these policies could undoubtedly be 
considerably increased by educating 
prospective beneficiaries to the peculiar 
advantages of them.” 





PACIFIC COAST’S YELL 


Another of the reasons why the 
Pacific coast delegation carried away 


the. 1915 convention bacon. Listen to 
their yell: 
{Slow) 
N. A. L. U. 
N. A. I VU. 


w 
SAN FRAN CIS Co 
SAN FRAN CIS Co 
THERE! 


(Fast) 
NINE TEEN FIF TEEN 
NINE TEEN FIF TEEN 
PANAMA PACIFIC FAIR 





FOLLOW SECRETARY’S ORDERS 


The following resolutions were of- 
fered by Frederick A. Savage, chairman 
of the Baltimore delegation: : 

Resolved, That it be the sense of this 
convention that each and every dele- 
gate regard the requests made by our 
secretary as mandatory. 

That each delegate consider himself 





Honor Paid R. L. Douglas 





Resolutions Adopted Expressing Sentiment as to the Pioneer 
Life Underwriters Association and Its Founders 











The place of Cincinnati and Ohio and of R. L. Douglas and his associates 
in the organization of the first life underwriters association in the United 
States was made secure by the adoption of a splendid set of resolutions intro- 
duced by Charles W. Scovel of Pittsburgh. Due to the modesty of Mr. Doug- 
las, recognition of him as the founder of the first association has not been 
made as soon as it should have been, but this has now been accorded him in 
a most fitting manner and on the occasion of the annual convention in the 
city in which the first meeting was held. It might be added this was done 
within less than a biock of the first meeting place, forty-two years ago. : 

Mr. Douglas has never sought the honor and it is a pleasing fact that it 
has finally come to him without solicitation on his part. 

Two Pioneers on the Platform 

While the resolution was being read he sat upon the platform with his 
old associate, J. W. Iredell, Jr., who was the only other. of the original organ- 
izers present, the special guest of the Cincinnati association. His name will 
go down in the history of the association as that of the man who first con- 
ceived the idea and carried it to a successful conclusion in the organization 
of the Cincinnati and Ohio associations, which were the forerunners of the 
later and present associations. The resolutions are as follows: 

* * * 

The National Association of Life Underwriters, meeting in Cincinnati for its 
twenty-fifth annual convention, deems it fitting to its sense of 
obligation to the pioneers who forty-two years 
underwriters association of real importance. Al here 
local organizations at Chicago in 1869 and at Pitts in 
formed June 10, 1872, at Cincinnati, did not stop there, y 
mation of another at Cleveland, the same year, and to their union into the Ohio 
state association, the year following. Until its last meeting in 1878, this state- 
wide organization rendered valuable service toward abating the evils of its day. 

+ 


* * 


Chauncey 
beginnings 

We, therefore, record 
officers of those pioneer associations. 
Maxwell Grosvenor, George W. Packler, S. U. Hammond and Samuel W. Johnston of 
Cincinnati, John E. Colby of Cleveland and A. G. Byers of Columbus, who have 
passed into the great beyond. 


Ed * * 


And we extend our cordial personal greeting and gratitude to the survivors, 
Robert Lansing Douglas, now of Piqua, who ‘undertook the active work of organ- 
izing, and to whom chief credit for the actual launching of the movement is due, 
James W. Iredell, Jr., and Collin Ford of Cincinnati, Thomas H. Geer of Cleveland 
and W! H. Dyer, now of Boston, of whom we rejoice to have Messrs. Do 
and Iredell t with us today, and to all three of whom we tender our h est 
wishes for a green old age, sweetened by the thought of duty done and service given. 

The secretary is hereby instructed to send copies of this resolution to the sur- 
vivors personally, and to the families of those who have died. 








instructed by this convention to use his 
utmost endeavors to have his particular 
association follow the requests of our 
secretary, especially on two counts, as 
follows: 

1. That each association shall so 
arrange the date of its annual meeting 
that it shall be held in either the months 
of January or February. 

2. That each delegate shall take it 
upon himself to see that the secretary 





of his own association reports each 
meeting of his association to the Life 
Association News as promptly as is 
possible, so as to avoid the delay men- 
tioned by our National secretary and 
bring each association into closer touch 
with the National body through its of- 
ficial organ. 





“Eggstravagance, my son, is varing a 
neek tie ven you got viskers.” 

















to his own interests. 





OPPORTUNITY 


Essentials being equal—such as salability of policies, indis- 
putable strength of Company, and proper methods in dealing with 
its policyholders and agents—the Life Insurance Agent who does 
not consider what he gets as compensation for his work is blind 


Unless an agent is being paid the fop price for his work, he is 
contributing a part of his earning capacity to someone else. 


Are YOU in that class? If so, and you want to get out of it, 
find out about the ‘‘direct with Agent”’ contract, with its maximum 
benefits to the men who make good, being offered by 


The Aegis Life Insurance Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Address, H. L. SEARS, Vice-President and Gen’! Manager 


























ACTION IS SIGNIFICANT 


NO SECONDARY RECOGNITION 





Much Interest Is Taken in Place of the 
1916 Convention Owing to 
Competition 





The action of the convention in pass- 
ing a resolution that hereafter no rec- 
ognition will be taken of any rival or 
secondary organization in any city or 
territory where an accredited associa- 
tion already exists was significant and 
will have considerable effect on such 
organizations as the state insurance 
federation, World’s Insurance Congress, 
etc. Chairman W. L. Hathaway of the 
World’s Insurance Congress, takes the 
position that as not more than one or 
possibly two World’s Insurance Con- 
gresses will be held and that it is not 
the present intention to make it a per- 
manent organization, no action should 
be taken against the congress. The 
purposes of the congress are very much 
the same as those set forth in the con- 
servation, education and publicity pro- 
gram of the National association, and if 
recognition is not accorded by the Na- 
tional association the scope and pres- 
tige of the congress will no doubt be 
considerably curtailed. 


Interest In 1916 Meeting 


While there is no doubt that San 
Francisco will get the 1915 convention, 
interest is already being aroused in the 
1916 meeting. St. Louis, with its thir- 
ty-nine representatives and its unique 
advertising methods, has made by far 
the greatest demonstration and would 
appear to be well in the lead. The 
success of the Cincinnati convention 
in the face of the war indicates that the 
best place for a convention is in some 
large city near the center of population. 
St. Louis and Cincinnati are both ideal 
in that regard. St. Louis is ideally 
located with reference to the south and 
the southwest, is reasonably close for 
the western associations and not too far 
away for the east. 


Chattanooga Out for Meeting 


Chattanooga issued a booklet on co- 
operative advertising and on the back 
cover had printed an invitation to come 
to Chattanooga in 1916, which would 
indicate that that city is in the list. 
Boston is one of the promising candi- 
dates and it would seem stands a good 
chance, as this year’s convention is in 
the middle west and next year’s will be 
on the far Pacific. Pittsburgh is com- 
mencing to be talked of and will be a 
healthy rival to the others. 


Administration Is Continued 


The selection of the officers for the 
coming year, virtually continuing the 
old administration, but recognizing the 
precedent that no president shall have 
two terms in succession is wholly sat- 
isfactory. For the first time in years 
there was no opposition to the ticket 
The greatness of the work 
which is being accomplished has 
sunk all petty differences and factions 
into insignificance and the association 
presents a serried battle line in the 
cause of progress, humanity and serv- 
ice. 





CONVENTION SOUVENIR 


The souvenir of the Cincinnati con- 
vention is one of the handsomest that 
has ever been given at any of the Na- 
tional association conventions, 4 
product of one of Cincinnati’s most 
famous industries. Rookwood pottery 
is famous all over the world, and the 
Cincinnati agents thought that the best 
souvenir visitors could take away 


would be a sample of beautiful ware. 
A special tray was designed for the 
convention, with a coat of arms and 
inscription on the back, done in the 
style which was originated by the 
Rookwood pottery, 


with the special 
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green Rookwood shade. The tray 


serves either as an ash. or pin tray, 
so that it is suitable for either the men 
or lady visitors. 

Few conventions have received the 
thorough advance preparation that was 
shown in Cincinnati. Every last de- 
tail was carefully worked out. The 
registration bureau was a model of 
efficiency, and there was no delay and 
no disorder at any time. The mez- 
zanine floor of the Gibson was given 
over to the registration bureau and re- 
ception rooms, and the _ ballroom, 
where the convention was held, is just 
one floor above. 





CAPT. MEIKLEJOHN PRESENT 


No delegate present at the Cincin- 
nati convention read the war extras 
with more avidity than A. J. Meikle- 
john, president of the Life Underwrit- 
ers Association of Canada and vice- 
president of the National association. 
In order to come to Cincinnati at all 
for the convention, it was first neces- 
sary for him to obtain a special leave 
of absence from his government. Mr. 
Meiklejohn, or Captain Meiklejohn, to 
be more exact, is in command of the 
Duke of Cornwall’s Own Rifles, of the 
43d Regiment of Canadian militia. 
This regiment, of which King George V. 
is honorary colonel, has offered itself 
in a body for service abroad and has 
been under arms since the beginning 
of the war awaiting its very probable 
summons to the colors. Captain 
Meiklejohn has worked himself up to 
the command of his company from the 
ranks, having entered as a private 
twelve years ago. Many of the mem- 
bers of his company have seen active 
service in India and South Africa. 





That “other time” when conditions may 
be.more propitious for starting a policy 
is most elusive—always just ahead, sel- 
dom right at hand. Unhesitating action 
—— certain of the protection when re- 
quired. 








ARRANGEMENTS PERFECT 


ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 





Local Cincinnati Committees Did Most 
Excellent Work in Caring for 
the Visitors 





A big part of the success of a con- 
vention depends upon the completeness 
and thoroughness of the preparations 
for taking care of the visitors. A sense 
of insecurity and indefiniteness takes 
away much from the effectiveness of 
the work of the convention. 

Every session of the Cincinnati con- 
vention was an enthusiastic gathering. 
The delegates got together every morn- 
ing full of vim and energy. Speakers 
were welcomed with cheers and enthu- 
siasm. Attention throughout was keen 
and appreciative. 


Much Care Was Used 


Much of the credit for the fine spirit 


and resulting sccess of the twenty-fifth 
annual must be given to the manner in 
which all preparations had been taken 
care of. Every detail had been worked 
out in advance; every member of the 
Cincinnati association was “on the 
job”; and as a result every feature of 
the program was carried out smoothly, 
enthusiastically and effectively. 

Entertainment was not allowed to in- 
terfere with the real work of the con- 
vention, but fine entertainment was pro- 
vided for all available time. 


All In Book Form 


Instead of miscellaneous announce- 
ments, the complete information was 
published in a booklet, which contained 
the program, full instructions for every 
event, roster, officials, and considerable 
other useful information. The Cincin- 
nati Chamber of Commerce cooperated 











M. W. MACK, Cincinnati 
Chairman Cincinnati General Committee 





in the entertainment, supplying a well- 
worked-out pamphlet showing the va- 
rious points of interest in and about 
Cincinnati, with historical information 
and instructions for reaching them. 


W. A. B. Bruehl, Jr.’s Fine Work 


Great credit must be given to W. A. 
R. Bruehl, Jr., for his work in organ- 
izing and supervising the work of the 
registration bureau, and to the commit- 
tee in charge. A big room was pro- 
vided, with long tables and four or five 
of the committee on duty. Every reg- 
istration was immediately filed, both 
according to associations, and alpha- 
betically. So that information regard- 
ing those attending was instantly avail- 
able. A separate registration was pro- 
vided for the ladies, and they were also 











provided with commodious and hand- 
some quarters. 


Ladies Received Warm Welcome 


Mrs. John L. Shuff was chairman of 
the ladies’ reception committee, and 
the 1 dies received a warm welcome. 
All the regular entertainment features 
of program included the ladies, and a 
number of special features were pro- 
vided for them. The reception and 
ball Tuesday night at the Sinton relied 
of course chiefly upon the ladies for its 
success. 

Especially noteworthy was the loyal 
attendance of the ladies at the business 
sessions, and they seemed fully as in- 
terested and enthusiastic as their men- 
folks—decidedly more so when the 
question of suffrage came up, incident- 
ally, here and there. 


Ladies Go To the Zoo 


On Tuesday the ladies were enter- 
tained at a luncheon at the Cincinnati 
Zoo-club house. One hundred and twen- 
ty-five ladies attended. The Cincinnati 
Zoo is the third largest in the United 
States and one of the most attractive 
parks in the country. Wednesday the 
ladies were taken to various points of 
interest about the city. 

It is hard to say which of the three 
big features of the entertainment pro- 
gram was the most enjoyable. The 
Sinton excelled itself in its care of the 
reception and ball Tuesday night. Its 
buffet lunch was a remarkable example 
of the caterer’s art. 


Do the Modern Dances 


The dancing was of course the chief 
attraction and the flower and chivalry 
of life underwriting hesitated, tangoed, 
one-stepped, pirouetted, romped and 
jumped to its heart’s content. And 
strange to say, there were more ladies 
than gentlemen and everybody enjoyed 
themselves. The best and most en- 
thusiastic dancer among the men was 











Write to 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 


Desirable openings in good territory for the right men 


Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy relation existing be- 
tween the Fidelity and its Field Men, and explains 


why both are forging ahead. Maybe you could 
reach a higher success in that atmosphere. 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
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President Clark of the Union Central. 
Mr. Clark certainly does enjoy dancing. 


Believes in the Old Dances 


President Williams of the Western & 
Southern doesn’t believe in these mod- 
ern dances, but when the good old 
waltz tunes struck up he couldn’t resist 
it and grasping Mrs. Williams he sailed 
away. C. J. Edwards of Brooklyn, 
Presid:nt E. J. Clark, John L. Shuff, 
and John D. Sage are some of those 
who tripped the light fantastic until a 
late hour. At 11 o’clock the smaller 
banquet room at the end of the hall 
was thrown open and the beautiful buf- 
fet collation was ruined,—in looks, at 
least. 

Boat Ride and Banquet 


Wednesday night a trip ou the beau- 
tiful Ohio on the “Island Queen,” the 
largest inland steamboat afloat, proved 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

The attendance at the banquet on 
Thursday evening, at which the con- 
vention was wound up, was especially 
good and the splendid “eats” and ex- 
cellent program made a fitting conclu- 
sion for one of the best conventions 
ever held by the association. 

In addition to the entertainment by 
the convention, the representatives of 
many companies gathered about the 
tables for feasting. 








Company Meetings 








One of the companies that has gotten 
thoroughly into line in association and 
other field activities in recent years is 
the Germania Life of New York. No 
fewer than 20 of its representatives at- 
tended the Cincinnati meeting, and they 
held a special reunion and meeting 
after the convention on Friday morn- 
ing which was attended by Secretary 
Carl Heye and Superintendent of 
Agencies T. Lewis Hansen. Mr. Heye 
is a pleasing gentleman whom many 
were delighted to meet. Mr. Hansen 
is one of the real field generals. 

7 * s 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Visiting home office officials for sev- 
eral leading companies offered enter- 
tainments to the general and special 
agents of their respective companies at- 
tending the convention, at the luncheon 
tendered by the superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Massachusetts Mutual, Jos- 
eph C, Behan, on Wednesday. 

Cyrus H. Lang, one of the superin- 
tendents of agencies of the Prudential, 
was a guest. Mr. Lang told some in- 
teresting stories about the early life of 
the Massachusetts Mutual. He was one 
of the early employes of the company, 
beginning his service forty-eight years 
ago. At that time, he states, the com- 
pany’s entire quarters covered a space 
of a room about 20x25 feet, in which all 
the officials from the president to the 
office boy had desks. The entire sal- 
ary of the entire office force was less 
than $7,000 a year. Mr. Lang at that 
time was the third clerk in rank and he 
received the same salary as the presi- 
dent—$500 a year. 

Had No Cashier 

The me ed had no cashier and in 
the event of a mortgagee coming to pay 
interest or a policyholder coming to pay 
premiums, anyone in the room would 
receive the money and deposit it in the 
cash box. Any official happening to 
need money would visit this cash box. 
The entire assets of the company were 
carried in a tin box and kept in a vault. 
The offices of the company at that 
time were in an old building upon the 
present site of the splendid building of 
the company. In the event of funds be- 
ing needed a clerk would be sent to the 
vault—usually Mr. Lang—who brought 
in the tin box and the president would 
enter the proper memorandum. 

Drummed Up Policyholders 

At that time at the meeting of the 

company in January, when the election 


CHARLES W. SCOVEL 





-AND Just 
THEN WE 
CAME vP 











Scovel Doesn’t Really Look Like This 





of officers took place, a quorum con- 
sisted, under the by-laws, of seven pol- 
icyholders. Three of the policyholders 
were clerks in the office and one of Mr. 
Lang’s duties was to go out on the 
street and persuade four other policy- 
holders to come in and make a quorum. 

The luncheon was attended by a dele- 
gation of twenty, the affair being stag. 
The Massachusetts Mutual had an at- 
tendance of some 35, all told, at the 
convention. ee 


STATE MUTUAL 


The State Mutual held two meetings 
of its agents, one conducted by E. C. 
Fowler, superintendent of agents, and 





the other in the form of a luncheon 
given by Griffith C. Resor, who did the 
honors and dispensed Cincinnati hospi- 
tality in the absence of General Agent 
Ralph Holterhoff, who is in Europe. 
s* 6 # 
HOME LIFE 


Twenty-five agents of the Home Life 
met at luncheon Wednesday as the 
guests of W. A. R. Bruehl, general 
agent at Cincinnati. No formal meet- 
jing other than this took place, but 
there was a general interchange of 
opinion and discussion of Home Life 
affairs. 








New England Congress 
Is Described 








In the reports of the various con- 
gresses Thursday afternoon Clarence 
C. Miller, chairman of its executive 
committee, reported for the New Eng- 
land body. His report was as follows: 

“In giving you a report of the New 
England Congress you may be inter- 
ested to know how the movement 
started. One of the members of the 
*Life Underwriters Association of West- 
ern Massachusetts, which has its head- 
quarters in Springfield, prompted by 
the success of the Northwest Congress, 
suggested to the Connecticut associa- 
tion that a congress be held in New 
England. So the Connecticut associa- 
tion sent out a call for each of the nine 
New England associations to send a 
delegate to Hartford on Feb. 12 to de- 
vise ways and means for holding a 
congress. cag 

“A temporary organization was 
formed consisting of Henry S. Wald- 
ron, Springfield, president; Otis Arnold, 
Worcester, first vice-president; Ernest 
E. Decker, Portland, second vice-presi- 
dent; Lee C. Robens, Hartford, secre- 























Good Opportunities in 
Choice Territory are 


WAITING FOR STRONG MEN 


who will work intelligently 
and energetically for one of 
New England’s conserva- 
tive and long-established 
companies, with clear and 
definite policies, and known 
for its fair dealing with 
Agents 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


For information regarding open territory, address 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Supt. of Agencies, 
7 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















tary; Clarence C. Miller, Boston, chair- 
man of executive committee. 


Boom National Association 


“The delegates assembled at that 
meeting were of one mind that the per- 
manent organization and method of 
holding such a congress should be en- 
tirely informal, so that if the movement 
grew as time went on it would not 
tend to supersede or encroach upon the 
National association with the possible 
result that local men might attend the 
congress to the exclusion of support- 
ing the National association and its an- 
nual convention. Our aim and purpose 
was to create so much local interest 
that the National association would re- 
ceive an impetus and thereby have a 
larger attendance at its annual conven- 
tions. 

Plan of Organization 


The plan of organization as outlined 
at that time was to have the president 
and secretary of each association con- 
stitute an executive council to be called 
together in January of each year by the 
president of the association last hold- 
ing the congress to choose a place of 
meeting for the year and map out a 
program for the same. The president 
of the local association where it was 
decided to hold the meeting would act 
as chairman of the council and would 
preside at the congress meeting. The 
local association would have entire 
charge of the management of the con- 
gress, aided as much as possible by the 
other members of the executive coun- 
cil. 

Strong Attendance in Boston 


“The delegates who met at Hartford 
felt that Boston was the logical place 
to hold the first congress and at a sec- 
ond meeting arranged at Worcester on 
Feb. 28, a definite date was decided on 
and a program arranged. 

“The first meeting of the New Eng- 
land Congress was held at the Parker 
house, Boston, Monday, April 27, 1914, 
with about 250 present. The attend- 
ance was made up as follows: Connec- 
ticut, 16; Springfield, 18; Worcester, 20; 
New Hampshire, 3; Rhode Island, 9; 
Maine, 12, New England Woman’s As- 
sociation, 11; Boston, 139 (3 guests and 
a few who did not register). The meet- 
ing consisted of a morning and an 
afternoon session with a buffet lunch- 
eon at noon. It was rather fitting that 
the New England Congress should hold 
its first meeting at the Parker house, as 
it was there that the National associa- 
tion was launched in June, 1890, in the 
Crystal Room, which is dear to all life 
underwriters on account of its asso- 
ciations. 


Boston Looking for 1916 Meet 


“You have all probably read in the 
different insurance journals a detailed 
report of the most excellent addresses 
delivered at our congress meeting, so 
that I shall not attempt to cover that 
ground. 

“The congress was pronounced by all 
to be a great success and now Boston 
stands with outstretched hands ready 
to welcome the National association in 
1916. We shall count on at least 1,000 
of you delegates to be our guests at 
that time. Do not fail us.” 





HAWKS IS A LIVE WIRE 


John H. Hawks, representing the 
Mutual Life at Lansing, Mich., is far 
up in Michigan Masonry. At present 
he is grand senior warden of the Michi- 
gan Grand Lodge and will probably be 
made deputy grand master in 1915. Mr. 
Hawks is the live wire who recently 
wrote binders on five of the members 
of the Michigan state insurance de- 
partment and two members of another 
department, all in one day, for a total 
insurance of about $10,000. He has 
built up an excellent agency for a small 
city and will undoubtedly be a member 
of the Mutual Life’s $200,000 Club, 
which next year will be sent by the 
company to the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 
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The Lincoln Life 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


Best Young Company the Pocket Index Tells About 


IS JUST NINE YEARS OLD 


A study of statistics which record the progress of the Company plainly indicates 


the real life insurance spirit that permeates Home 


Office and Field Forces 








READ THE REMARKABLE RECORD OF GROWTH 
Year Ending Premium Income Assets Policy Reserve Insurance in Force Policies in Force Surplus to Policyholders 
508. 85.525 256024 713 24 2,441,000 1 369 182,903 
1910 170,093 419,985 212,338 4,973,000 2,877 203,513 
1912 258,803 774,983 427,078 7,489,000 4,916 291,301 
1914 787,390 1,790,704 1,397,887 20,851,345 14,336 357,623 











DIVIDENDS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Dividends to policyholders to December 31, 1913 (at which time only 65% of the 


Company’s insurance was on participating forms), amounted to $107,403.00, exceeding 
total death claims by $14,000.00. 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS 


The fact that the Company enjoys an enviable record for persistency of business is 


convincing. proof that its policies are right and are sold right, and that policyholders are 
well satisfied. 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD AGENTS 


To quite an extent the splendid success of The Lincoln Life is due to the fact that the 
officers of the Company do not assume the attitude of being the bosses of the agents. We 
consider the agent our fellow man and seek to serve him in a great and wonderful business 
in which we have a common cause. We help the agent solve his prcblems by understand- 
ing and sympathizing with him. There is no gift equal to sympathy and no co-operation 
like the co-operation of the understanding heart. 


Officers, Employes and Agents, One Big Happy Family 


Co-operation with and service to policyholders and agents is the spirit that emanates from 
the Home Office. 


The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 


ARTHUR F. HALL, Ist Vice-Pres. & Gen'l Mgr. FRANKLIN B. MEAD, Secretary & Actuary WALTER T. SHEPARD, 3rd Vice-Pres. & Mgr. Agencies 


GOOD TERRITORY OPEN IN INDIANA, OHIO, MICHIGAN AND PENNSYLVANIA 
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Roster of Convention 








AKEON, OHIO 
W. W. Peters, Prudential. 
M. H. Cauker, Ohio State Life. 
Mulford Wade, Equitable. 
Fred W. Sweet, John Hancock. 
Aaron Rubright, John Hancock. 
Fred C. Dibble, Massachusetts Mutual. 


ALBANY, x. : A 
Henry H. Kohn, Phoenix Mutual. 
Edward B. Cantine, Home Life, N. Y. 


RQUE, N. MEX. 
yr. B. see cer, Pacific Mutual. 


ATLANTA, GA. 
J. H. Byrley, Fidelity Mutual. 
R. F. Shedden, Mutual, N. Y. 
Paul H. Dobbins, National, Vt. 
Oscar Palmour, Connecticut Mutual. 
R. N. R. Bardwell, Germania. 
William F. Upshaw, Aetna. 
Hugh M. Willet, Penn Mutual. 
T. H. Daniel, Union | Central. 


BALTIMORE, 
Frank M. Wheaton, Union ol 
R. C. Shaffer, Catonsville, Md., Metropol- 


itan. 
Frederick A. Savage, New England Mut- 
ual. 
Ernest Judson Clark; John Hancock. 
Alfred G. Goodrich, National, Vt. 


Guy A. Ramsdell, Mutual, N. Y. 


BING ‘0 N. Y. 
Stuart K. King, Mutual Benefit. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
D. F.. Appel, New England Mutual. 
Wm. C. Johnson, Columbian National. 
Clarence C. Miller, National, Vt. 
Elmer E. Silver, Union Central. 
F. A. B. Stanton, Massachusetts Mutual. 
Frank L. Armstrong, “The Standard.” 
Walter L. Tougas, Union Central. 
Ashton F. Carter, Northwestern Mutual, 
Frank H. Stratton, iy N. Y. 


BUFFALO, 
William H. D. Barr, Rk Mutual. 
Charles N. Weber, Home Life. 
Percy G. Lapey, John Hancock. 


CANADA 
T. G. McConkey, Toronto, Canada Life. 
A. J. Meiklejohn, Ottawa, Confederation 


Life. 
Jonathan Burbank, 
turers Life. 


Brantford, Manufac- 


. - 
CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
Marion Rich, State Life, Ind. 
J. Cc. Dillingham, Mutual Benefit. 


CHALESTON, W. VA. 

Cc. B. Graham, Union Central. 
Cc. W. Pippen, Massachusetts Mutual. 
U. 8S. G. Anderson, Pacific Mutual. 
M. Stanley Brown, Penn Mutual. 
Dan H. Holion, Penn Mutual. 
John Patrick, Penn Mutual. 
Cc. W. Commack, John Hancock. 
J. O. Pace, Provident L. & T. 

M. Holderness, Agcy. Mer., 


» George 
Washington Life. ‘ 


*” 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

T. C. Thompson, National, Vt. 

Paul W. Shepherd, Home Life. 

Edward E. Brown, Penn Mutual. 

oe, Jackson, Volunteer State. 

A. S. Glover, Northwestern Mutual. 

J. W. Bishop, Volunteer State. 

Cc. H. Crimm, Germania, N. a 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Jonathan W. Jackson, Pacific Mutual. 
Charles R,. Stumes, Mutual Benefit. 
Edward A. Ferguson, Union Central. 
L. Brackett Bishop, Massachusetts Mut- 


ual. 
Sara Frances Jones, Equitable, N. Y. 
John T. Burford, Illinois Life. 
George M. Herrick, Provident L. & T. 
Robert F. Palmer, Berkshire. 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, Federal Life. 
H. C. Castor, Connecticut General. 
George R. McLeran, Home Life, N. Y. 
Joseph Loebe, Berkshire. 
James B. Thorsen, Mut. Ben., Mass. Mut. 
H. S. Standish, Union Central. 
M. Ullmann, Union Central. 
John R, McFee, Massachusetts Mutual. 
Jules Girardin, Phoenix Mutual. 
Alfred MacArthur, National Life, U. S. A. 
Charles 8S. Rannels, Federal Life. 
Byron C. Howes, Union Mutual. 
Lawrence H. Whiting, Illinois. 
P. J. Kraus, Metropolitan. 
S. P. Reese, Connecticut General. 
Fred B. Mason, Aetna, 
eee 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Frank W. Alden, Springfield, O., Penn Mut- 


ual, 

A. R. De Leon, Equitable, N. Y. 

Jesse R. Clark, Union Central. 

F. R. Laidley, Mutual Benefit. 

Ww. V. Swartzbaugh, Chillicothe, O., Pru- 
dential. 

B. W. Bassford, John Hancock. 

John L. Shuff, Union Central. 

Charles J. Stern, Union Central. 

rasey. Staples, Lexington, Ky., Union Cen- 
ra 


Abner Thorp, Jr., Provident L. & T. 
Mark Davis, Canada Life. 

Griffith L. Sesor, State Mutual. 

J. W. Iredell, Jr., Penn Mutual. 

E. P. Marshall, Union Central. 

E. W. Jewell, Jr., Union Central. 

. BE. Taylor, John Hancock. 

H. = Wisehart, Covington, Ky., Pruden- 

tial. 

Henry Ottenheimer, Equitable. 

H. T. Tinney, Metropolitan. 

Geo. C. Dieterly, Prudential. 

Arthur Helwig, Mutual Benefit. 
Harry Walter Hutchins, National, Vt. 
R. F. Clendenin, Paris, Ky., N. W. Mutual. 
Louis Wirth, Home Life. 

W. F. Taylor, John Hancock. 

L. B. Simrall, Penn Mutual. 

E. T. Gale, Covington, Ky., Metropolitan. 
W. M. Dunbar, New England Mutual. 
Isidor Rauh, Equitable, N. Y. 
Edward Bernard, Royal Union Mutual. 
J. M. Johnson, Equitable, Iowa. 

H. Wm. Harte, Home Life, N. Y. 

W. H. Walker, Travelers. 

W. G. Oehmig, Jr., Mutual Benefit. 
V. Lee Searcy, Western & Southern. 
Samuel W. Sturm, Mutual Benefit. 
Sam Houston, Phoenix Mutual. 
H. Dickens, Union Central. 
F. H. Strietmann, Union Central. 
H. T. Saunders, Connecticut Mutual. 
L. J. Sachs, Royal Union Mutual. 
H. Herzfeld, Home Life. 
H. P. Brown, Pacific Mutual. 
Robert B. Palmer, Home Life. 
E. R. Ferguson, Mutual, N. Y. 
S. P. Ellis, Provident L. & T. 
Louis Manheimer, New York Life. 
Edward W. Jung. Equitable, N. Y. 
Charles J, Iredell, Penn Mutual. 
Noah Morgan, Western & Southern. 
R. L. Bower, Northwestern Mutual. 


W. J. Williams, president, Western & 
Southern. 
A. F. Sommer, Mutual, %. 


— B. Loebker, Revbiatin: Ky., Mutual, 
z. 

F. Nit Anderson, Mutual, N. Y. 

er Me Bruehl, Home Life. 

J. W. Kirgan, Fidelity Mutual. 

Franklin J. White, Berkshire. 

J. D. Burgess, Connecticut Mutual. 

J. ¥. Usher, Germania. 

E. W. ~ pe Union Central. 

Archibald F. C. Fiske, Metropolitan. 

Samuel Sheen, Northwestern Mutual. 

Chas. J. Cohen, Mutual, N. Y. - 

Isaac Bloom, Penn Mutual. 

J. W. Mackelfresh, Penn Mutual. 

Victor Trounstine, Northwestern Mutual. 

Millard W. Mack, Northwestern Mutual. 

J. S. Drewry, Mutual Benefit. 

William Klusmeier, Prudential. 

Charles Israel, Northwestern Mutual. 

John D. Jewell, Union Central. 

H. L. Shepard, Mutual Benefit. 

Nelson J. Edwards, Covington, Ky., Con. 


Gen. 
Albert F. Levi, Home Life. 
William D. Yerger, Provident L. & T. 
Frank E. Crawford, Union Central. 
W. hn Bruehl, Jr. Home Life. 
* 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
J. EH. Murray, Penn Mutual. 
R. A. Tuttle, Midland Mutual. 
A. D. Hatfield, Penn Mutual. 
Cc. R. Walker, Penn Mutual. 
Herman Fellinger, Pacific Betws. 
John F. Kehoe, Home Life. 
H. D. Koblitz, Pacific Mutual. 
I. M. Koch, Germania. 
David Evans, Provident L. & T. 
Cc. Mueller, New England Mutual. 
Cc. E. Lewis, New England Mutual. 
Howard Olmstead, National, Vt. 
w. <5 Whitney, Cincinnati, Phoenix Mut- 

ual, 
O, W. Carpenter, Union Central. 
George H. Olmstead, National, Vt. 
J. J. Jackson, Aetna. 
Hoyt W. Gale, Home Life, N. Y. 
Joseph Grossman, State Mutual Life. 
E. M. France, State Mutual. 
Ee. B. Hamlin, National, Vt. 
* 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Howard P. Getz, Connecticut Mutual. 
Cc. C. Hills,-Mutual Benefit. 
Raymond Rhoads, Northwestern Mutual. 
J. C. Campbell, John Hancock. 
N. Y. Spangler, Columbus aenel. 
Charles E. Holmes, Mutual, N. 
G. A. Ferguson, Columbus Mutual. 
Irving S. Hoffman, Ohio State Life. 
Jeseph P. Sherer, Zanesville, O., Metro- 

politan. 
Edmond B. Gerlach, Equitable, N. Y. 
W. E. Hoyer, John Hancock. 
Harry W. Baker, Mutual, N. Y. 
Lot H. Brown, Bexley, O., Union Central. 
Earl R. Sycks, Marion, O., Equitable, Iowa. 
Albert Speaks, New England Mutual. 
bd. ga Bogeton, Columbus, Ohio State 
e. 

M. D. Donham, National, Vt. 
E. P. Tice, Midland Mutual. 
Benjamin L. Lewis, Connecticut General. 
D. J. Gallon, North American. 
R. W. Hoyer, John Hancock. 
H. H. Steiner, Equitable. 
Charles R. Garvin, Connecticut General. 
N. E. Berry, Germania. 
Fritz A. Lichtenberg, Mass. Mutual. 
J. E. Foster, Coshocton, O., Conn. General. 





Jobn.E, Stone, Equitable, Iowa. 


rwig, John Hancock. 





DAVENPORT, 
George Mamion, Denitaple. N : /| 
Carl Le Buhn, Mass. Mutual. 
Thomas L. Barnes, Royal Union Mutual. 


DENVER, coxo. 
John S. Fabling, Pacific Mutual. 
J. Stanley Edwards, Aetna. 


DES MOINES, IA. 
Joseph A. Blum, Equitable, N. Y. 
H.-E. Aldrich, Equitable, Ia. 
James M. McFarland, Germania. 
George W. Hughes, Aetna. 
M. M. Deming, Kansas City Life. 
Clarence H. Anderson, New England Mut- 


ual. 
c. “C. McIntyre, New York Life. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
H. B. Salot, Germania. 
Herman Buff, Germania. 
Ernest W. Owen, Sun Life, Can. 
John J. Machen, Home Life. 
J. N. Blakely, Mutual, N. Y. 
Archie Richardson, Mutual, N. Y. 
J. L. Scott, Prudential. 
William Van Sickle, Home Life, N. Y. 
William A. Waite, Phoenix Mutual. 
Henry Farmer, Phoenix Mutual. 
H. Wibirt Spence, Mutual, 7s, us 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
John Dolph, Metropolitan. 
. FEF. Honner, Timberville, Va., Mutual, 
N. 
Holeombe G. Johnson, Continental Assur- 


ce. 
Thomas &. Weedon, Berkshire. 


ERIE, PA. 
William H. Riley, Equitable, a 


FORT DODGE, IA. 
M. V. Keith, Register Life, Ia. 


FORT WAXHE, IND. 
William P. Cooper, New York Life. 
Charles W. Orr, Aetna. 
W. T. Shepard, Lincoln National. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Lucian C, Brown, Germania. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Silas M. Wright, Equitable, Ia. 
Ned Bomers, Germania Life. 


GREENVILLE, O. 
A. H. Bausman, Ohio State Life. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
O. M. Thurman, Phoenix Mutual. 
Lee C. Robens, New England Mutual. 
Carl A. Secoy, Phoenix Mutual. 
Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mutual. 
Dwight G. Holbrook, Mutual, N. Y. 
wae ee Fuller, Shellow, Conn., Mutual, 
1 ¥ 


* of * 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Edson F. Folsom, State Mutual. 
Ray M. Hendershott, Elkhart, Ind., Mut- 
ual Benefit. 


, Charles B. Rudd, Evansville, Ind., Ger- 


mania. 

John F. Habbe, State Mutual. 

W. D. Courtright, Penn Mutual. 

Thomas H. Leone, Muncie, Ind., Missouri 
State. 

G. S. Brewster, Missouri State. 

George M. Spiegel, Pacific Mutual. 

Charles Weinfeld, Wausaw, Wis., N. W. 
Mutual. 

Isaac Pinkus, Northwestern Mutual. 

William E. Osborn, Provident L. & T. 

J: W. Way, John Hancock. 

F. M. King, Mutual Benefit. 

Will O. Ferguson, Evansville, Ind., Penn 
Mutual. 

V. E. Pinkus, Northwestern Mutual. 

Richard H. Hobbe, Mass. Mutual. 

W. M. Houze, John Hancock. 

Julius Jonas, Northwestern Mutual. 

E. E. Flickinger, John Hancock. 

W. E. Neal, Union Central. 

L. A. Gregerson, Liberty, Ind., Columbia. 

Ws om Smith, La Fayette, Ind., La Fayette 


E Mu: Lee. Mutual Benefit. 

Herbert M. Woollen, American Central. 

Paul U. Cooksey, John Hancock. 

George R. Wilson, State Life, Ind. 

Lyman B. Whitaker, Mass. Mutual. 

Frederick Zwicker, American Central. 

Joseph Carhart, Columbia. 

Edward A. Young, Prudential. 

George - Hawkins, Aetna. 

W. C. Flynn, Mass. Mutual. 

William R. Brown, Conn. Mutual. 

A. C. Rosenberg, Peoria, Ill., John Han- 
cock. 

Joseph R. Raub, Indianapolis Life. 

= Loper, Greensburg, Ind., State Life, 


William R. McClelland, State Life, Ind. 
A. H. Kahler, Indianapolis Life. 

W. Chas. Compton, State Life, Ind. 
Louis Hornstein. State Life, Ind. 
Maurice M. Kiefer, Pacific Mutual. 
Whitney R. Spiegel, Pacific Mutual. 


JACKSON, MISS. 
Cc. W. Welty, Lamar Life. 
William H. Pullen, Security Mutual. 
D. G. Patton, Union Central. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


George E. Shepherd, Home Life. 
Willard Lusk, Union Central. 
* 


ENOXVILLE, TENN.. 
T. S. McKinney, New York Life. 
William B. Henderson, Union Central. 
Elihu Anderson, Metropolitan. 
E. R. Lutz, Travelers. 
J. V. Rymer, Home. 








KANSAS CITY, MO. 
M. F. Belisle, American Central. 
W. J. Cardwell, Mutual Benefit. 
Ira B. Mapes, Phoenix Mutual. 
James S. Wood, Germania. 


LANSING, MICH. 
= ap mae S. Stouffer, Metropolitan. 
N. De S. Walker, Michigan Mutual. 
J. EB. Walker, Michigan Mutual. 
John H. Hawks, Mutual, N. Y. 


xa, }. 
. S. Burke, State Mutual. 
a 5 Faurot, Provident L. & T. 
O. N. Young, Ohio State. 
W. T. Feely, Union Central. 
Ril T. Baker, Dayton, O., Union Central. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
George A. Rathbun, Equitable, N. Y. 
Frank E. McMullen, Mass. Mutual. 
William O. McConnell, Equitable, N. Y. 
Cc. I. D. Moore, Secy., Pacific Mutual. 
B. P. Rouse, Mutual Benefit. 
J. N. Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
J. H. Johnson, State Mutual. 
F. M. Hiver, Metropolitan. 
Howell Tatum, Union Central. 
A. T. McDonald, Phoenix Mutual. 
A. L. Noe, State Mutual. 
T. Johnson Clancy, Home, N. Y. 
P. H. Hoge, Prudential. 
James K. Jarvis, Germania. ° 
Maysville, Ky., 


nn 


Mutual 


L. L. Anderson, Conn. Mutual. 

Charles A. Cravens, National, Vt. 

Clarence Mathews, Conn. Mutual. 

Joseph Loeb, Mutual Benefit. 

John G. Moore, Phoenix Mutual. 

Cc. L. Beard, Hardinsburg, Ky., Union 
Central. 

Louis Norris, National, Vt. 

W. G. Claxon, Phoenix Mutual. 

G. L. McDonald, Phoenix Mutual. 

Lee Cohn, National, Vt. 

William L. McPheeters, Mass. Mutual. 

Charles T. Watkins, National, Vt. 

W. W. Dennis, Mutual Benefit. 

E. E. Shannon, Mutual, N. Y. 

I. L. Rousseau, Union Central. 

George W. Johnson, Conn. Mutual. 

¥F. J. Krazeisl, Pacific Mutual. 

Henry J. Powell, Equitable, N. Y. 

William H. Harrison, Fidelity Mutual. 

W. B. Pace, Manhattan. | 


MEMPHIS. TENN. 

Gordon M. Anderson, Phoenix Mutual. 
Bolling Sibley, Penn Mutual. 
Charles A. Weathers, American Central. 
Jeff E. Marmon, Mutual, N. 

7” * * 

APOLIS, MINN. 
B. E. Ellis, Phoenix Mutual. 
J. Edward Myers, Aetna. 
John A. Bland, Provident L. & T. 
W. M. Horner, Provident L. & T. 

* 2 ¢ 

NASHVILLE. TENN. 

Lee J. Loventhal, Northwestern Mutual. 
W. E. Dow, Phoenix Mutual. 
Cc. C. Dabney, Union Central. 

. * * 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
T. P. Thompson. Equitable. N. Y. 
W. J. Hannon, Mutual, N. Y. 
E. G. Simmons, V. P., Pan-American. 
Cc. Pat Corey, supt. of agencies, Pan-Amer- 
ca 
James Ww. wane gee Central. 
. 
NEW yorx, N. Y. 

T. R. Fell, Mass. Mutual. 
Carl Heye, Sec., Germania. 
R. W. Goslin, Brooklyn, Prudential. 
eS J. Edwards, Brooklyn, Equitable. 


Cc. B. Knight. Union Central. 
D. G. C. Sinclair, New York, Metropolitan. 
Walter R. Hubbs, Brooklyn, Conn., Mut- 


ual. 
J. ‘R. Robbins, Home. 
Lawrence Priddy, New York Life. 
Eugene W. Hester, Mass. Mutual. 
7 * * 
NORFOLE, VA. 
L. W. Robinson, Equitable, N. Y. 
* ” * 
NORTH CAROLINA 
H. M. Humphrey, Goldsboro. National, Vt. 
Cc. G. Pace, Asheville, N. C., Pan-American. 
J. E. MelIllwaine, Charlotte, Germania. 
. + * 
OKLAHOMA 
J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Na- 
tional, Vt. 
L. N. Homsher, Guthrie. Mutual, N. Y. 
E. Guy Owen, Guthrie, Mutual. N. Y. 
A. C. Johnson, Tulsa, Illinois Life. 
Shelby E. Turner, Muskogee, Okla., Mid- 
Continent. 
F. Wilson, Okla. City, Aetna. 
7. * * 
OREGON 
—.. W. Smith, Portland, Equitable, 
Hubert H. Ward, Portland & Seattle, Pa- 
cific Mutual. 
= - + 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
E. A. Woods, Equitable, N. Y. 
George D.-Gunn, Provident L. & T. 
H. V. Cotton, Provident L. & T. 
W. C. Lyne, Union Central. 
William M. Duff, Equitable, N. Y. 
G. A. Vance, Greensburg, Pa., Northwest- 


ern. 

Graham C. Wells, Provident L. & T. 
George W. Ryan, -Provident -L.-& -T. 
William Goehring, Provident L. & T. 
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JOHN L. SHUPF George C. Bandy, Mutual, N. Y. John D. Sage, vice-president, Union Cen- 


Frank “4 Bossart, Greensburg, Provident 
L. 


Robert L. Wickline, Provident L. & T. 
S. Jarvis Adams, Jr., Union Central. 
Richard F. Faulkner, Berkshire. 

W. S. Stimmel, John Hancock. 
William C. McCowan, Pittsburgh L. & T. 
J. L. Bergstresser, “Insurance World.” 
J. M. Kistler, Pittsburgh L. & T. 

Cc. W. Scovel, “ey ie Mttual. 
W. M. Wood, U. S. 

E. R. Putnam, OR wel my ‘Mutual. 

A. R. Mackey, Berkshire. 

William M. Furey, Berkshire. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Louis F. Paret, Provident L. & T. 
Henry H. Beidler, Provident L. & T. 
G. F. Schilling, Union Central. 
J. Thomas Moore, V. P., Provident L. & T. 
Frank D. Buser, National Secretary. 
S. Mellar, Provident L. & T. 
Edmund Frazer, Provident L. & T. 
Clarence A, Wray, Home Life, N. Y. 


PROVIDENCE, 8B. I. 
John E. Marshall, Union Central. 
M. H. Stearns, John Hancock. 
* 


— VA. 
W. W. Hardwicke, Aetn 
D. R. Midyette, Fidelity “Mutual. 
J. L. Bristow, Home, Life. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Brooks Marmon, Mutual, N. Y. 
* * * 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Thomas Wood, Metropolitan. 
H. R. Lewis, Union Central. 
+ * a 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
M. C. Nelson, Equitable, N. Y. 
James F. Halley, Missouri State. 
Marshall P. Drury, German Mutual. 
Charles A. Shafer, Metropolitan. 
Samuel Polk, Pacific Mutual. 
James Byrne, Metropolitan. 
F. N. Cheney, Mutual. 
F. W. Quackenbush, Mutual Benefit. 
Edwin Baur, Union Mutual. 
A. A. Cervantes, Columbian National. 
J. J. Kelly, State Mutual. 
W. E. Beekemier, Equitable, N. Y. 
Eugene L. Isaacs, Equitable, Ia. 
George N. Dyer, Columbian National. 
H. V. Burgard, Germania. 
Eugene Jordan, Bankers Reserve. 
Ernest G. Houx, Mutual Benefit. 
Henry Krousbein, Germania. 
F. C. McDonald, Mutual, N. Y. 
E. A. Grosse, German Mutual. 
F. N. Croxson, Equitable, N. Y. 
F. T. Rench, National, Vt. 
Rawlings Brewer, Mutual, N. Y. 
J. W. Estes, Aetna. 
Joseph C. Wittmond, Columbian National. 








“Prightened With Delight” 








W. C. Cone. 
William King, Mutual Benefit. 
Richard H. Levy,-Union Central. 
Claude T. Melville, Columbian National. 
William T. Dooley, Columbian National. 
James M. Dooley, Columbian National. 
George E. Black, Mutual Benefit. 
Fred B. Patten, German Mutual. 
Cc. Cc. Dyer, Metropolitan. 
G. W. Van Fleet, Central States. 
J. M. Bloodworth, Home. 
Tarlton Brown, “Western Insurance 
view.” 

Herman Brockman, Missouri State. 
W. H. Herrick, Mass. Mutual. 

* ~ * 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

E. 8S. Albritton, Minnesota Mutual. 
M. J. Dillon, Pacific Mutual. 
A, O. Eliason, Minnesota Mutual. 

* a co 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
L. B. Messler, San Francisco .Life. 
Garner Curran, Worlds Insurance 
gress. 
Gordon W. Hay, Mutual, N. Y. 


Re- 


Con- 





H. Ford, Western States Life. 
Willard Done, Pacific Board. 
Robert Lee Stephenson, Union Central. 


SALT LAKE “crry, UTAH 
George Alder, National, vt 
John James, insurance commissioner of 
Utah. 
* * . 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
Aaron Ferst, Union Central. 


SE. ATTLE, WASH. 
Guy Withers, Equitable, N. Y. 
W. D. Mead, Pacific | Mutual. 


SPRINGFIELD, . 
reer sac Gaylor, Mutual, N. 
Cc. A. Banks, Penn ate.” 
Jake Marx, John Hancock. 
M. A, Nelson, Equitable, N. Y. 


SYRACUSE, . 
re T. Brockway, Shirtiwestern Mut- 
ua 
* * . 


TEXAS 
B. F. Myers, Ft. Worth, Fort Worth Life. 
A. C. Bigger, Dallas, Southwestern Life. 


| Orville Thorp, Dallas, Kansas City Life. 
* 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
W. C. Gillaum, Ohio State Life. 
L. Albert McAfee, Ohio State Life. 
R,. E. Ferguson, Travelers. 
Henry Stevens, Ohio State Life. 
+ + * 
TOPEKA, KANS. 
Charles A. Moore, Equitable, Ia. 
* a + 
WHEELING, W. VA. 
B. W. Schenerlein, National, Vt. 
J. C. Rardin, Huntington, W. Va., National, 


Vt. 
O. J. Rizor, National, Vt. 
George Baird, Mutual, N. Y. 
H. M. Kimberland, Union Central. 
H. A. Vidal, National, Vt. 
* * * 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Charles B. Palmer, National, Vt. 
* a * 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Sam Hawkins, Youngstown, State Life. 
O. S. Merriman, Columbus Mutual. 
* * . 
HOME OFFICE REPRESENTATIVES 
W. S. Weld, superintendent of agents, 
Berkshire. 

H. W. Wannenwetsch, 
& Southern. 
Allan Waters, Jr., 

Central. 


secretary, Western 


purchasing agent, Union 


R. A. Ryan, treasurer, Western & Southern | 


J. C. Hartfield, Union Central Life 








tral. 

George D. Helms, Columbia Life. 

Frank C. Turner, manager ordinary de- 
partment, Western & Southern. 

John F. Ruehlman, assistant secretary, 
Western & Southern. 

Charles Hommeyer, assistant superintend- 
ent of agents, Union Central. 

Cc. F. Williams, president, Western & 
Southern. 

F. G. Cross, president, Columbia Life. 

T. Louis Hansen, superintendent of 
agents, Germania. 

H. EB. Chapman, Union Central Life. 

Edgar CC. Fowler, superintendent of 
agents, State Mutual. 

Thad A. Peake, superintendent of agents, 
Liberal Life. 

Walton L. Crocker, third vice-president 
and secretary, John Hancock. 

W. O. Pauli, assistant medical director for 
Union Central. 

J. R. Palmer, field superintendent, Equi- 
table, N. Y,. 

Cc. H. Hatton, field superintendent, Equi- 
table, Ia. 

Lewis N. Gatch, director, Union Central. 

T. B. Merrill, superintendent of agencies, 


Aetna. 
Louis Breiling, Union Central. 
. Cross, secretary, Columbia Life. 


Rust, 
Central. 
E. E. Kirkpatrick, Union Central. 


assistant treasurer, Union 


H. C. Cunning, Union Central. 

G. W. C, Hund, Union Central. 

George L. Williams, secretary, Union Cen- 
tral. 

J. R. Clark, Jr., assistant treasurer, Union 
Central. 


Allan Waters, superintendent of agents, 
Union Central. 
J. Wm. Johnson, 


vice-president, Western 
& Southern. 





John M. Sarver, secretary, Ohio State Life. 
R. A. Hann, actuary, Ohio State Life. 
J. R. L. Carrington, actuary, Union Cen- 


tral. 
E. E. Hardcastle, actuary, Union Central. 
Cyrus H. Lang, superintendent of agents, 
Prudential. 


George E. Copeland, assistant superin- 
tendent of agents’ Northwestern Mut. 

E. D. Haynes, auditor, Union Central. 

Edward A. Meyer, second vice-president, 
American Central. 

Dr. Edw. R. Twachtman, medical exam- 
iner, Union Central. 

Joseph C. Behan, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Clark W. Davis, medical director, Union 
Central. 

William Muhlberg, assistant medical di- 
rector, Union Central. 

GUESTS 


Lynn Cox, general counsel, 





| Robert asso- 














The Inter-Southern Life of Louisville 
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]ts income is gradually going up. 


| bonds would pay. 


The Inter-Southern Life Insurance Company is the clean little Company of the 
New South. 


It is the progressive young Company of the Middle West. 
It has assets of $1,700,000.00 and insurance in force of $17,000,000.00. 
The ratio of its assets to its liabilities makes it one of the strongest Companies in the field today. 


It has never had any internal dissensions; no officer, director or stockholder has ever voted ‘ 
on any question that has been made a part of the policy of the Company. 


It has had a slow, conservative growth. It has never been a boom Company. 


| Its ratio of expenses is constantly being pressed down. 
one of the most economically managed companies there is in the field today. 

| it a good Company for the stockholders and the policyholders, and this in turn makes it 
| the best Company for the agent. 

| Its assets are practically all invested in real estate and first mortgages on real estate. It is perhaps 
; the only Company in the country today that is not affected either by the war in Europe or 
| the recent reductions in railway stocks and bonds. 
| worth of speculative stocks or bonds. 
Million Dollars that pays a higher net rate of interest than $2,500,000.00 gilt edge railway 
| That investment is not affected by either war or freight rates. 


WRITE US TODAY! 





Inter-Southern Life Insurance 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


It does not own a single dollar’s 
It has one investment of less than One 


It is 
This makes 


O. 
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ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, 
New York City. 

Joseph Briggs, Northwestern Mutual, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Howard Saxby, Cincinnati. 

M. W. McIntyre, Union Central. 

Carl Dehoney, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, 

R. E. Elmore, Walnut Hills Christian 
Church, Cincinnati. 

8. 8. Huebner, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia. 

J. F. Clarke, Western & Southern Life. 

ViIsiIT 


ORS 
ay > 8S. Webb, National, Vt., Springfield, 
ts) 


ten Rothstein, State Life, Cincinnati. 
Conrad Roth, Ohio State Life, Portsmouth, 


Ohio. 
E. F. Phillips, Ohio State Life, Armada, 
Mich. 


H. W. Ellis, Union Central, Bryan, O. 

Cc. W. Ellis, Union Central, Bryan, O. 

Henry Loucht, Peoria Life, Peoria, Ill. 

D. A. Medaris, John Hancock, Cincinnati. 

Cc. A. MacNish, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Cincinnati. 

C. A. MeKeag, Federal Life, Cincinnati. 

R. L. Coleman, State Mutual, Mt. Ster- 
ling, Ky. 

J. V. Wagoner, John Hancock, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Saml. Lischkoff, Germania Life, Cincin- 


nati. 
Paul W. Boswell, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Cincinnati. 
kk. E. Knox, Ohio State Life, Cincinnati. 
L. D. Drewry, Mutual Benefit, Cincinnati. 
T. G. Witherspoon, State Life, Cincinnati. 
P. Gregory Henkel, Massachusetts Mut- 
ual, Cincinnati. 
Robert N. Fryer, Phoenix Mutual, Cincin- 


nati. 
H. A. Hopf, Phoenix Mutual, Hartford, 
Conn 


George W. Royse, Mutual Benefit, Mays- 
ville, K 


y. 

Henry G. Kirsch, Mutual Life, N. Y., Law- 
renceburg, Ind. 

V. T. Spiker, Mutual Life, Cincinnati. 

W. G. Fagin, Mutual Life, Cincinnati. 

k. H. Bascon, Mutual Life, Aurora, Ind. 

R. J. Williams, Mutual Life, Cincinnati. 


M. M. Heptonstall, Prairie Life, Omaha, 
Neb. 


H. A. De Camp, Mutual Life, Cincinnati. 


H. G. Buchanan, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Newport, Ky. 

W. J. Henry, Columbia Life, Cincinnati. 

Otis P. Grant, Actuarial Student, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Cincinnati. 

J. W. Blakely, Alma, Mich. 

Orla G. Miller, John Hancock Mutual. 

John De Witt, Western Union Life, Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

D. F. Gray, Mutual Benefit. 

W. H. Brown, Mutual Benefit. 


REAL SPIRIT OF THE 
(ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
ment is founded; and yet they did that 
much, 

The true history and significance of 
the early Ohio movement had not been 
sufficiently brought out and, when this 
was done, the association very gener- 
ously corrected its records and gave 
Ohio and Mr. Douglas proper recogni- 
tion. The main thing in connection 
with the question of control is that the 
work and purpose of the associations 
shall be achieved and this is being 
done. 





Taxation Reform 


At Atlantic City last year the pres- 
ent writer thought he. saw the begin- 
nings of a popular movement and an 
interest in the direction of taxation re- 
form. He believed that this subject 
would come to be of something besides 
academic interest and, in fact would 
take its place as one of the vital, “hu- 
manized” subjects; that just as conser- 
vation, education and publicity had 
crystallized into the “Hornerization” of 
life insurance, the taxation movement 
would take a similar concrete and 
definite form. Mr. Woods is the spon- 
sor for this movement and if anyone 
will take the trouble to read carefully 
the address of Senator Sherman of 
Illinois he will see that, not detracting 
from the credit due Mr. Woods, the 
taxation idea has been “Shermanized” 
and humanized and is now ready for 
public consumption. 


Movement Among Policyholders 


Let us make a prediction as to what 
the next great movement is likely to be 
after the present program has been 
carried sufficiently along to warrant 
the taking up of more ideas. The pre- 
diction is that the life insurance policy- 
holder will be brought into closer as- 
sociation and touch with agent and 
company, and that the policyholders 











H. WIBIRT SPENCE, Detroit 
Treasurer 





will take a greater interest in the af- 
fairs of the companies in which they 
are insured as do the members of the 
fraternals in their orders. When the 
25,000,000 policyholders realize that by 
reducing excessive taxation they are 
cutting down the cost of their life in- 
surance by just that much, they will 
vote for an equitable and sensible sys- 
tem of life insurance taxation, and this 
having been achieved, they will con- 
tinue to take an interest in and will 
become a more integral part of their 
respective companies. 


High Standard Is Seen 


The annual conventions of the mem- 
bers of the National association do one 
very important thing among others. 
They show to the life insurance world 
and to one another that the best type 
of life insurance agent has reached a 
stage of development which might not 
be thought possible in any but the 
largest cities, and this gives hope, cour- 
age and confidence to the men who are 
struggling to maintain a high standard 
of social service and ethics while earn- 
ing a living. Successful and well at- 
tended as are the various company 
conventions, they cannot there be 
shown the entire disinterestedness and 
devotion to the idea of service for thé 
general good that can be shown in one 
of these National meetings. Many a 
company official as well as the agents 
themselves will go home with renewed 
confidence in the strength and perma- 
nence of the life insurance institution as 
at present organized. 


War Was Forgotten 


It seems almost incrédible that out- 
side of the invocations a National con- 
vention like this should be held with- 
out more than merely passing reference 
to the European war, yet such was the 
case. It is true that the president of 
the Canadian association, who is also 
a captain of a military company, 
brought down a breath of war atmos- 
phere and that among the southerners 
there were some private discussions as 
to conditions with reference to the 
cotton crop. But the whole conven- 
tion rolled along as smoothly and un- 
conscious of the war as though peace 
and contentment reigned the world 
over. 


Big Attendance At the Convention 


The attendance did not seem to be 
affected in the least by the war, as had 
been feared. Although only 728 regis- 
tered, there were probably at least a 
couple of hundred more in the city 
whose names are not on the roster. An 
interesting thirty-minute symposium on 
the effect of the war on life insurance 
in all parts of the country would have 
been interesting. It would probably 


have brought out the fact that the life 
insurance business in the country dis- 





tricts has been helped by the war and 
that it has been more or less adversely 
affected in the larger cities. It would 
also have been interesting to have 
called for opinions as to the new argu- 
ments which 500 able insurance men 
from all parts of the country could 
offer for life insurance by reason of 
the war. And these arguments could 
have been collected and taken home, 
where they could have been used with 
good effect. 


Willet the New President 


Hugh M. Willet, the new president 
and last year chairman of the executive 
committee, comes from Atlanta, Ga., 
where he is a member of the firm of 
Bagley & Willet, one of the largest 
general agency firms in the south, rep- 
resenting the Penn Mutual. Mr. Willet 
is a gentleman of the type whom every- 
one likes to meet. It is pleasant to 
think that the life insurance profes- 
sion has reached the stage where a gen- 
tleman of Mr. Willet’s quiet and self- 
contained demeanor can become such 
a pronounced success. He is mighty 
good evidence that the old-time type 
of life insurance agent is no longer the 
vogue. Like his successor, Mr. Clark, 
he is thoughtful, conservative and un- 
assertive of self. 


No Longer a Life Insurance Type 


Speaking of types, there is no longer 
any life insurance type. At this con- 
vention there was not a man present, 
that the writer observed, at any rate, 
that could have been safely picked as 
a life insurance agent. They were 
just plain business men, alert and re- 
sponsive, and a good many of them had 
something about them which even 
many of the best business men do not 
have. They were certainly as intelli- 
gent and broadminded as members of 
any chamber of commerce or business 
men’s club in the land. 


E. J. Clark’s Personality 


Cheers greeted President Clark as he 
arose to deliver his annual address. Mr. 
Clark has combined to a rare degree the 
qualities of the executive with those of 
the serious student of life insurance and 
the trend of the times. His mind nat- 
urally seeks out the things of permanent 
value and gives them emphasis. He 
sees clearly the value and interrelation 
of the various fatures of the National 
association program. He knows that 
the raising of the standard of the life 
insurance agent is coupled closely with 
the conservation and education pro- 
gram and also that the taxation pro- 
gram has a deeper significance than 
has usually been accorded to it by life 
underwriters. There have been many 
good presidents, but it has been Mr. 
Clark’s peculiar credit that he has so 
ably led in bringing the life underwrit- 
ers’ association movement into tune 
with the true development of the coun- 
try. 

‘ E. A. Woods’ Big View 

E. A. Woods of Pittsburgh is another 
who sees the larger aspect of things. 
He views the general subject from the 
particular aspect of taxation. 
portance of taxation as a revenue pro- 
ducer is insignificant in comparison 


The im- ; 


with it as an expression of the attitude 
of the public toward life insurance. He 
sees that it must be done away with 
before life insurance can be viewed 
by the public in its true perspective. 
Properly looked at, the tax on life in- 
surance is a tax upon a tax. 


Premium Is a Tax 


A life insurance premium is in its 
essence a tax by society to provide that 
the individual shall not become depend- 
ent and a charge upon society. To tax 
life insurance as heavily as is being 
done is to mark the woeful ignorance 
of the public of the true purposes which 
it serves. Therefore, taxation is an in- 
tegral part of the conservation and 
education program and of the move- 
ment to develop life insurance agents 
to a high standard as the representa- 
tives of the institution through which 
individuals are taxed to guard against 
their dependents becoming public 
charges. It is rather surprising that 
more life insurance field men have not 
yet grasped the great significance of 
the work in which Mr. Woods is the 
leader. 

Become Real Producers 


Another aspect of the National asso- 
ciation program of conservation, edu- 
cation, etc., which has not yet been ap- 
preciated by the average field man, is 
with relation to his own future. The 
actual producers of the country, the 
agriculturist and the manufacturers, are 
raising the cry that we have too many 
middle men; in short, too many agents. 
These agents are supposed to devote 
most of their time to competing with 
one another and evolving elaborate sys- 
tems of salesmanship by which people 
are virtually forced to buy things often 
which they do not want or need. Life 
insurance agents have come in for a 
part of this criticism, but if agents are 
of so intelligent a character, and if 
their efforts are directed along the 
proper lines, they will join the ranks of 


through them as much good will be 
achieved as is accomplished by the 
actual producers, 

Place Is Secure 


If the agents become the channel not 
only through whom life insurance is 
sold but sold intelligently in such a 
way as to conserve and educate, their 
place in the social system is secure. 
This is the thought that is behind the 
conservation, education and taxation 
programs as applied to the field work- 
ers. Mr. Woods in his talk as vice- 
president on Tuesday showed that his 
mind is working along these lines. 

He showed that the association tax- 
ation program is only a part of a 
greater plan to bring home to the 
public that the business of life insur- 
ance is not conducted wholly for profit, 
that it is an institution for public serv- 
ice, necessary in this period, when a 
forward movement of all society is tak- 
ing place. Life insurance strengthens 
the whole fabric. Every insured person 
is a factor and every uninsured person 
more or less of a menace to the social 
| program in making for an enlargement 
| On the dependcnt and delinquent class. 
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@ What isa lawyer? Whatisaclergyman?P What isa physician? An expert!— 
trained to do a work which none but the members of his profession are capable of 
doing. And each of these three professions has its code of ethics. The conscien- 
tious life underwriter does a work which no other insurance underwriter is capable 
of doing. And as with the lawyer, the clergyman, the physician, the life under- 
writer’s service is so exclusive, and is so distinctively based upon knowledge, skill, 
and confidential relationships, as incontestably to rank life underwriting as a profes- 
sion. And the profession of life underwriting has its code of ethics. 


@ The higher a man rates himself, the higher will he be rated by others if he is 
worthy of their heightened esteem. And it is the same with a profession. Wherefore 
every lover of the business of life insurance, and every member of the life underwriting 
profession, should support the local Life Underwriters’ Associations and the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in the great work which they are doing to establish 
an ideal, yet practical, standard of ethics and of professional skill. The Massachusetts 
Mutual could not be content to be regarded or to regard itself as a mere spectator 
of the work of the Associations. We, in our own sphere of work, steadfastly 
endeavor to cultivate in the public mind the Associations’ estimate of the business 
of life insurance, and we are joined with our representatives in supporting the 
Associations’ principles of professional ethics. 


@ We believe in the Life Underwriters’ Associations, we honor the profession of 
life underwriter, and we wish for the National Association the great success to which 
evident usefulness gives it rich desert. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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INTEREST IN THE FIVE 
MINUTE DISCUSSIONS 


Agency System Was Treated By 
Various Speakers at the 
Meeting 


MANY PRACTICAL IDEAS 





Utilizing Life Insurance for Charitable 
and Philanthropic Bequests Was 
Another Subject Presented 





The Wednesday afternoon session 
was devoted almost entirely to five- 
minute talks. The discussion was un- 
der two heads, “Agency System” and 
“Utilizing Life Insurance for Charitable 
and Philanthropic Bequests.” Under 
the first there were four topics “Stand- 
ards of Qualifications for Agents,” 
“Training of Agents,” “Proper Service 
to Policyholders” and “Time Account- 
ability and Systematic Reports.” 

W. E. Bilheimer of St. Louis sprung 
the sensation of the afternoon with a 
talk which held the convention spell- 
bound and which almost caused a riot, 
so great was the enthusiasm. Mr. 
Bilheimer has a ringing voice, a com- 
pelling personality, a great gift as an 
orator, and a deep sense of the possi- 
bilities of service and great ideal for 
life insurance, and he paid a magnifi- 
cent tribute to life insurance. 

As Mr. Miles, winner of the Ben 
Williams vase, was not present, the 
reading of his essay, which had been 
postponed from the morning session, 
was dispensed with. President Clark 
read telegrams from Herbert C. Cox, 
John A. Torrey of Toronto and Law- 
rence E. Shaw, regretting their inabil- 
ity to attend the convention, and wish- 
ing the greatest possible success. 


Called to the Platform 


William C. Johnson, vice-president 
of the Columbian National Life, and 
Winslow Russell, manager of agencies 
of the Phoenix Mutual Life, were 
asked to come to the platform, and dur- 
ing the afternoon were called on for 
short talks. 

R. E. Ferguson of the Toledo Trav- 
elers Life, and formerly an active mem- 
ber of the life underwriters’ associa- 
tion in Ohio, presented the association 
with a handsome cut glass pitcher and 
six tumblers, in a morocco case for use 
on the speakers’ table at conventions 
and meetings. 


Prize Offered By BE. A. Woods 


E. A. Woods offered a prize of $25 
in gold for the best novel selling sug- 
gestion to be presented in three min- 
utes at the next national convention, 
the committee of awards to be selected 
from ex-presidents of the association. 
Mr. Woods tried to make his offer 
anonymous, but President Clark let 
out the secret. Resolutions of thanks 
were adopted to both Mr. Woods and 
Mr. Ferguson. 

Another resolution was adopted in 
the afternoon, changing the time of 
the convention banquet from the last 
to the middle night, as it has been 
found that many who wanted to at- 
tend could not do so as they had to 
catch trains. 


Opinion of C, J. Edwards 


Charles Jerome Edwards says, and 
he ought to know, that the Cincinnati 
meeting is the finest convention it has 
ever been his privilege to attend. 

It was especially noteworthy that 
the subject which appealed most to the 
speakers was that of service to policy- 
holders, and a.big proportion of the 
five-minute talks were on this topic. 

Edgar Smith of Portland, Ore., a 
young man 26 years old, and who now 
has an agency producing $1,000,000 a 





H. H. WARD, Portland, Ore. 
Chairman Five-Minute Talks 








year, opened the five-minute talks. He 
said that his work was done almost 
entirely with young men and that the 
qualifications he sought and drilled in- 
to his agents were seriousness, enter- 
prise and uprightness. Few young men 
realize the seriousness of the life in- 
surance profession. They try it out for 
a few months, to see whether they like 
it, and Mr. Smith’s first effort is to in- 
stil a feeling of the seriousness of the 
profession, its great duties and oppor- 
tunities. 


J. E. Walker of Lansing 


J. E. Walker of Lansing, Mich., who 
in three years has built an agency 
which to date this year has produced 
a million of business, told how he had 
done it. His plan was an endless chain. 
When he first started, he went to a 
small town, and employed one of the 
town officials, a successful farmer, to 
drive him about. At the end of three 
weeks the man asked him whether he 
couldn’t become a life insurance agent. 
And Mr. Walker said, “Yes.” So this 
man employed a man to drive him 


‘around, and pretty soon the second 


man wanted to become an agent. The 
men were given general agents’ con- 
tracts, without exclusive territory. 


L. H. Whiting of Chicago 


L. H. Whiting of the Illinois Life in 
Chicago explained a plan of breaking 
in young men which has been followed 
very successfully by the company. 
Promising young men were selected, and 
a crew sent to a small sized town of 
20,000 population, or thereabouts. A 
list of prospects was made up by the 
aid of a credit guide book, telephone 
directory, etc., and the territory divided 
up. Every morning a half hour meet- 
ing was held for instruction, exchange 
of experiences, etc., and each man was 
then given 25 prospect cards. It was 
found that on the average six good in- 
terviews were secured, and from each 
six interviews came one application. 
The men averaged $25 to $30 a week. 

The men were then taken to Chicago 
and the same plan followed. Here 
weekly meetings were held for dis- 
cussion and another meeting held by 
the agents themselves. After the men 
had been through this course they were 
put in the general agency system. 


Cc. J. Stern of Cincinnati 


C. J. Stern of Cincinnati took the 
floor with the remark that in the dis- 
cussion of agency qualifications for the 
producing agents, it might be interest- 
ing to the general agents to get the 
viewpoint of the personal producer. 
Mr. Stern would have four primary 
qualifications for the agent—good 
moral character, honesty of purpose, 
knowledge of the business and a sense 
of fair dealing. In selecting the agent, 
the first two qualities must be present, 
the third and fourth should be trained 
into him. He cautioned against send- 
ing out a man half baked. He also said 


that no producer’s ideal would be 
higher than that of his office, and if an 
office would eliminate the one-policy 
agent, the stealer of commissions, and 
would have for his slogan, “Insurance 
commissions for insurance men,” a 
great improvement would result in gen- 
eral agency conditions. 


Winslow Russell 


Winslow Russell, superintendent of 
agencies of the Phoenix Mutual, was 
called upon for a talk by Mr. Ward, 
who referred to Mr. Russell’s speech at 
Atlantic City, in which he described the 
system being put in effect by the Phoe- 
nix Mutual: Mr. Ward said that Mr. 
Russell’s speech had been an encyclo- 
pedia of insurance information, and 
asked for the 1914 supplement. 

_Mr. Russell told of several expe- 
riences he had had to determine the 
cause of prejudice against life insur- 
ance salesmen, and against life insur- 
ance. The first was a letter sent to a 
selected list of Syracuse business men, 
asking them whether they had any 
prejudice against receiving a life in- 
surance salesman, and if so, why. 

Second Experience 


The second was conducted among 
the men. who replied to an advertise- 
ment of the company, from big sales- 
men, and heads of sales departments. 
The advertisement had not said any- 
thing about insurance, and a good 
number of replies had been secured. 
Comparatively few replies were re- 
ceived when a letter was sent out ex- 
plaining the proposition as an insurance 
one, and a second letter was sent to 
those not replying to find out whether 
the men had a prejudice against enter- 
ing the life insurance field, and if so, 
why. In both cases the replies indi- 
cated that there was a prejudice, and 
that it was due to the fact that the 
companies were not careful in select- 
ing their representatives. 


Cc. T. Brockway of Syracuse 


The influence of the life underwrit- 
ers association is very much appre- 
ciated by C. T. Brockway, of Syracuse, 
N. Y. The Syracuse association is 
very active, and has accomplished very 
good results. Mr. Brockway said that 
rebating and twisting had been prac- 
tically eliminated since the organiza- 
tion of the association, which had se- 
cured the cooperation of the state de- 
partment and all applications for li- 
censes are first submitted to the local 
association. Mr. Brockway said that 
he noticed, as he went away from the 
city, "and got away from the influence of 
the association’s work, he found him- 
self gradually returning to the condi- 
tions of “medieval” life insurance, and 
he urged the necessity of bringing in- 
to the fold the outside districts. 


William C. Johnson 


That the objects of the association 
must be not only the training of agents 
in the life insurance, but also that some 
agents must be trained out of the busi- 
ness, was the point made vy William 
C. Johnson, vice-president of the Co- 
lumbian National, in a short talk. He 
related several incidents of ingenious 
crookedness which had recently come 
to his notice. One agent made a list 
of prospects, and took it to an examin- 
ing physician. The physician marked 
out those names which would hot pass 
an examination. The agent first so- 
licited these men, being the easiest to 
insure, and sent them to another exam- 
iner. As soon as Mr. Johnson got the 
evidence, the contract was cancelled 
and the insurance commissioner asked 
to revoke the license, explaining the 
reasons. That particular agent will 
have a hard time again securing a li- 
cense. : 

Orville Thorp 


Orville Thorp of Dallas, Tex., presi- 
dent of the Texas Life Underwriters 
Association, said that in his agency, 
which is producing $5,000,000 a year in 
the state, the first instruction a man 
receives is that there must be no mis- 





representation, and second, that in go- 


ing out to write life insurance, you 
are going out to help a man protect 
an asset which he already possesses, 
and to secure it for his family. 


Guy Withers 


Guy Withers of Seattle showed a fine 
conception of the duty of the life in- 
surance man. He said that true serv- 
ice to the policyholders required the 
professional idea and ideal. The idea 
of professionalism immediately sug- 
gests to all the doctor, the lawyer and 
their deep feeling of duty and sacri- 
fice to the best interests of the client. 
The professional student has this code 
drilled into him in his college. The life 
insurance man must drill himself and 
his agents to the ideal. And it means 
a great big ideal, which, when one has 
it in his heart, all the other details of 
service are easy. Part of the service 
must consist in keeping in touch with 
the policyholder. A short time before 
Mr. Withers had tried to sell a man in- 
surance, and could see no reason why 
he hadn’t succeeded. The next day he 
saw in the paper that the gentleman 
was suing for divorce. As Mr. With- 
ers remarked, that wasn’t keeping in 
touch. 

M. 'W. Mack 


_ M. W. Mack of Cincinnati impressed 
just two points on the convention— 
Justify your commissions by the serv- 
ice you give; and conserve the old busi- 
ness already placed on the lives of your 
client. These include the conservation 
of the insurance on your books rather 
than the sale of new insurance at the 
expense of the old—the loan of money 
on policies to pay for new premiums. 


Bolling Sibley 


_ The idea of keeping closely in touch 
with the policyholder came frequently 
into the discussions. Bolling Sibley of 
Memphis, who has built up one of the 
best agencies in the state, told of the 
methods he was using—birthday cards, 
letters calling their attention to the 
change in rate, and best of all, a hand- 
some Christmas card, which apparently 
was very much appreciated. He advo- 
cated the careful study of each policy- 
holder’s needs, giving him the same 
service and winning for himself the 
same regard as does the lawyer from 
his client. 
E. G. Sinclair 


E. G. Sinclair of New York is of 
the opinion that next to writing the 
policy the greatest service the agent 
can render is in keeping closely in 


ing on him two or three times a year. 
In this way an agent can prevent a 
great proportion of the borrowing of 
policies. Mr. Sinclair isn’t much en- 
thused over the idea of a cut-and-dried 
system for the production of prospects. 
His idea that the body of satisfied pol- 
icyholders is the best card index sys- 
tem for new prospects. 

He also emphasized that the agent’s 
duty did not cease with the death of 
the assured and the payment of the 
policy. His duty extends to the bene- 
ficiary, to prevent the looting of the 
widow by undertaker, unscrupulous in- 
vestment brokers, and what not; to 
see to it that the money goes as far 
as it can, and that the agent is the true 
friend of the man whose insurance he 
wrote. 

Prank E. McMullen 


Frank E. McMullen of Los Angeles, 
former president, advanced an idea that 
was novel and practical, in not only 
helping the policyholder, but in mak- 
ing the policyholder help the agent. 
This was done by a classification of all 
his policyholders according to their 
business. Whenever a new prospect 
card is turned in, the names of all pol- 
icyholders in that line of business are 
placed on the card, and when the time 
comes to work on the prospect, the in- 
fluence and assistance of the old pol- 
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icyholder, in the same line of business, 
can be secured. 
* * * 
LG. Brackett Bishop 

Under the subject “Utilizing Life In- 
surance, Charitable and Philanthropic 
Bequests,” L. Brackett Bishop of Chi- 
cago opened the discussion. Mr. 
Bishop told of the insurance taken out 
by the graduating glass of Williams 
College—125 students, with policies of 
$250 each, making a total endowment 
to the college of over $25,000. The 
readers of THE WESTERN UNDERWRITER 
have already been made acquainted 
with the plan, and Mr. Bishop sug- 
gested that it opened a great field, and 
that in many places the same plan 
could be used. 


Lawrence Priddy 


The insurance of twenty-three men, 
to secure which it was necessary to 
get 487 men to agree, is a task which 
would be considered impossible by 
most men. Lawrence Priddy of New 
York did not consider it too great a 
task, however, and closed a deal which 
netted him between $7,000 and $8,000 
of commissions. The task was the pro- 
tection of the secretaries of the twen- 
ty-three Y. M. C. A. branches in New 
York City. To secure the insurance 
Mr. Priddy had to see the individual 
members of each governing board, and 
get the cooperation of each secretary. 
The plan provided that during the first five 
year period, the association pay 50 per- 
cent of the premium, and the secretary 
the remainder, the secretary getting all 
the dividends. During the second five- 
year period the association paid 55 per- 
cent, and so on. If at any time the 
secretary left the service, the policy 
belonged to him, the policy being the 
equivalent of his annual salary. Mr. 
Priddy does not suggest that another 
man undertake the task of an associa- 
tion of the size of New York City, but 
suggests that the plan could be worked 
in any city, having one of a few asso- 
ciations. 

BE. A. Woods 

E. A. Woods of Pittsburgh brought 
forth the plan of the making of endow- 
ments to various charities through life 
insurance. Mr. Woods’ plan has been 
put into pamphlet form by the Equit- 
able Life. The idea opens a big field, 
in which a great service can be given 
to the charities of any city. 


Charles Jerome Edwards 


Charles Jerome Edwards, “the hu- 
man dynamo,” as Mr. Ward called him, 
closed the five-minute talks with a spe- 
cial plea for consideration of Mr. John- 
son’s talk on the elimination of the 
crooked agent. Mr. Edwards said that 
the most disturbing factor in the de- 
velopment of new men was the super- 
cilious smile, and harsh reception which 
he received from a prospect, who in 
the past had had an experience with a 
crooked agent, with one who had lied 
to him, or misrepresented. These 
agents are out of place in the present 
“Renaissance of Life Insurance,” he 
said, and must be eliminated, and he 
offered a resolution asking the coopera- 
tion of insurance departments and 
companies in raising the standard of 
agents. 





No Association Delinquent 


Just a year ago at this time the 
treasury of the National association 
was reported as having a balance of 
$1,345.57. The balance is now $5,555.65. 
Of the eighty-nine local bodies within 
the National association not one is 
delinquent in its dues. 





D. F. APPEL ON HAND 


Another company official present 
from Boston at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion was D. F. Appel, vice-president of 
the New England Mutual, some years 
ago state agent for Indiana. Mr. Appel 
agreed to come to Cincinnati at the 
behest of some of the company’s 
agents and meet with them on the con- 
dition that he be not required to do 








any work. The New England, under 
Mr. Appel’s direction, shows during 
the past two years an especially fine 
record both in the increase of new 
business and in the results achieved for 
policyholders. 





COAST AGENTS WERE ACTIVE 





Got on the Ground Early to Boost for 
the 1915 Convention at San 
Francisco Exposition 





California’s golden poppy blossomed 
out in hotel lobby and corridor early 
on Monday and by nightfall San Fran- 
cisco was miles in the lead for the 
honor of staging the 1915 convention. 

Up on the third floor of the Gibson, 
delegates from Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Salt 
Lake City and Albuquerque held forth 
in headquarters of their own and never 





SENATOR SHERMAN’S COM- 
MENT 

Speaking for 
vision, Senator Sherman said: 
“Everywhere in this country 
where whisky is made a govern- 
ment agent stands by the bushel of 
corn and the gallon of whisky, into 
which it is transformed. Today the 
life insurance policy is regulated 
forty-eight different ways. And 
yet the same gallon of whisky may 
make the life insurance policy 
necessary.” 


national super- 











a visitor permitted to leave without 
first knowing the hospitality of the Pa- 
cific Coast and the merits of San Fran- 
cisco’s claim for the next conclave. In 
addition, each was presented with a 
watch fob octagonal in shape and a 
facsimile of one of the old gold slugs 
issued through private mints back in 
1849 and 1850; buttons bearing the in- 
scription “Put it in San Francisco in 
1915”; California poppies, and clever 
literature explanatory of the coming 
Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion. 

On Monday morning the coast dele- 
gations held a meeting and enthusiasti- 
cally endorsed San Francisco for the 
next convention city. John Newton 
Russell, Jr., of Los Angeles, vice-presi- 
dent of the National association, was 
chosen chairman and Gordon W. Hay 
of San Francisco, secretary of the Pa- 
cific representation. In the absence of 
W. L. Hathaway, commissioner of the 
World’s Insurance Congress, R. L. Ste- 
phenson, representing the Union Cen- 





tral at San Francisco, was named to 
represent him on the executive com- 
mittee of the National association. The 
movement to secure the 1915 conven- 
tion for the coast was originated by 
the San Francisco Life Underwriters’ 
Association, acting independently of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 





Great Place for Roosevelt 


Down in Honduras, Central America, 
the Pan American Life is carrying 
policies on the lives of twenty mem- 
bers of one family—a father and his 
nineteen sons, by four wives. These 








policies are being paid for at full trop- 
ical rates. If Theodore Roosevelt could 
have but discovered this remarkable 
group it is very. probable that his new 
river would have gone into a poor sec- 
ond place. 





BIG REGISTRATION 


Registration had reached a total of 
728 Thursday at noon, inclusive of dele- 
gates, alternates, guests and newspaper 
men. The accredited delegates num- 
bered 285, and alternates 78. Other 
association members present were 141, 
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THE ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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many sections. 
cording to their worth. 


and liberality. 





Operating under the strict Iowa deposit law, which 
protects policy holders. Every policy issued is backed 
by the full reserve held by the state. 


The ROYAL UNION is a company that bristles 
with convincing talking points. 
interest on its assests, its mortality low, its affaiis care- 
fully administered, it has an appeal to thinking men. 


The dividends of the company are liberal. 
need not fear competition on this score. 


The ROYAL UNION is the pioneer old line life com- 
pany west of the Mississippi. 
It believes in compensating agents ac- 


It possesses hundreds of testimonials from those that 
have had relations with it, all testifying to its fairness 


Enjoying a high rate of 


Agents 


It has blazed the way in 






































DON’T TALK WAR 
BUT SAFETY FIRST 


Make that your hobby— 
and we'll make you Success. 
Don’t Ponder, Wonder or Guess. 


Just write us. 


Do it NOW! 


NORTHERN STATES LIFE 


HOME OFFICE: HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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and guests, home office officials and Commissioner James a Visitor 
press representatives 73. Ladies pres- John James, insurance commissioner 
sent numbered 145. To Indianapolis | of Utah, spent Monday in Cincinnati on 
went the honor of sending the largest | his way to the convention of insurance 
delegation, forty-one being present. St. | commissioners, and managed to meet 
Louis was second, with thirty-nine, and | the majority of the early arrivals during 
Columbus third, with thirty-two. his short stay. 





Important Resolutions Adopted 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
recently been cancelled, without inquiry by the commissioner of the company 
for which the agent was last employed, so framed as to clearly disclose whether 
such agent has settled his net premiums with said company, and conducted his 
business honestly and without misrepresentation. 





RESOLVED, That the secretary be instructed to send a copy of these 
(and of the remarks of Mr. Edwards on this subject) to the insurance commis- 
sioners of the various states and the presidents of the various American life 
insurance companies; and to the manager of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and the president of the American Life Convention, requesting 
cooperation in this matter. e ‘ ‘ 

RESOLVED, That the chair appoint a committee of three to confer with 
the officials of the Insurance Commissioners’ Convention, the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents and the American Life Convention, and emphasize 
the importance of concerted steps to eliminate irresponsible and undesirable 
agents so as to increase the efficiency of agency service generally, and pro- 
tect the public from the losses incident to the misrepresentations and depre- 
dations of the unworthy. mn A 

RESOLVED, That hereafter the publication committee shall consist of 
three members, as follows: The president of the National association and 
two members of the executive committee, which shall be appointed by the 
president. 

+ + * 

WHEREAS, The development of the practical methods for the conserva- 
tion of human life is now recognized by life insurance men everywhere as a 
pressing, vital problem; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That the National Association of Life Underwriters hereby 
earnestly endorses the movement to create a national Department of Health, 
with a member of the President’s cabinet at its head, and be it further 

RESOLVED, That all members of life underwriters’ associations sup- 
port this and all practical movements having for their object the conservation 
of human life. Be it further 


RESOLVED, That the secretary be instructed to forward copies of this 
resolution to the President of the United States and to all members of both 
houses of Congress. 

* * * 

When the National Association of Life Underwriters, at its Toronto con- 
vention, in 1907, for the first time declared a standard of membership and 
made it such as to exclude the representatives of companies whose unsound and 
vicious practices are hurtful alike to the business and to the public, at the 
same time it declared its welcome for the representatives of all sound and 
regular companies, old and new, large and small, wherever located. 

This convention reaffirms that welcome and further suggests that all the 
local associations will find it desirable, as so many already have found it, to 
increase their membership among the agents of the sound young companies 
that measure up to the requirements of the national constitution as now 
mended in Section 2 of Article III on membership, as follows: 


“A regular legal reserve company within the meaning of this constitution 
is hereby defined to be one that is incorporated, operated and supervised 
under the legal reserve laws; and which does not by any device of corporate 
form seek to avoid accountability or supervision under said laws; does not 
indulge in any special contract or stock-with-policy scheme or other deceitful 
device as inducement to take insurance; does not practice extravagance under 
the cloak of any valuation device; does not inflate its assets by the device 
of antedating policies of new insurance; and does not in any other way de- 

art from the true old line principle of scientifically adequate reserve consist- 
ing of genuine assets.” 4 . . 

RESOLVED, That telegrams be sent to President Wilson, Chairman 
Underwood, Senator Sherman and President Young of the Insurance Com- 
missioners Convention, protesting against the imposition of a federal stamp 
tax upon policyholders, to be signed by President Clark. 


WHEREAS, Legislators in several states in the past have shown an 
ne toward enacting laws leading to the establishment of state insur- 
ance, an 


WHEREAS, Such laws show a tendency toward legislative radicalism 
that would ill serve either the insuring public in all lines or the public at 
large, and 

WHERAS, Those engaged in the business, namely the agents as well as 
the companies themselves, would be the best fitted to cooperate with any 
legislation that may be enacted. Therefore be it 


RESOLVED, That we urge the program committee to set aside suffi- 
cient time, not to exceed two hours, during the next convention, for the con- 
sideration of this question. And be it further 


RESOLVED, That we urge the “topic committee” to call the attention 
of the various associations to give this subject their consideration, discuss the 
matter with those interested in public affairs, as well as legislators, so that 
they may report to the national convention at its next meeting their findings 
and recommendations. 

_It is further suggested that the topic committee call the attention of the 
various associations to the importance that this question will have on the 


future work of the insurance calling both in the nature of its compensation 
as well as its existence. 


® Ok ok Bs 
RESOLVED, That we amend Section 1 of Article III on “The Executive 


Council” by substituting therein the word “treasurer” in place of the word 
secretary.” 
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Double Benefit Family Policy 





will soon be placed 
on the market by 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 





Another evidence of 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS 





This policy is econom- 
ically perfect. It com- 
bines the MAXIMUM 
of PROTECTION 
during the productive 
years, with a COMPE- 
TENCY for OLD AGE 





THE IDEAL POLICY TO SELL 





For particulars, and Agency Contracts for 
exclusive territory on liberal terms, address 


HOME OFFICE, 50 union square, New York City 
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The successful solicitor talks about his own company —not about 
other companies. 


He talks the benefits and achievements of life insurance, and what his 
own company has done, is doing,- and can do in disseminating these 


benefits. 


Agents representing 


Jue Murvat Lire INsuRANcE Company 


of New York 


have a story to tell that compels attention. 


One billion, one hundred and thirty millions paid to policyholders. 


More than two hundred millions paid in dividends alone. 





More than fifty-eight millions in dividends in the last four years. 


More than eighteen millions ‘set aside for payment of dividends in the 
current year. 


Nearly sixty-four millions, in death benefits, endowments, dividends, 
etc., paid to policyholders in 1913—five millions more than was received 
from them in premiums. 





The story wins. Mutual Life agents do business and make money. 





For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


|} GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
| | | 34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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of CHICAGO 
is a substantial, progressive company. It 1s operat- 
ing in its fifteenth year and writes all forms of 


“up-to-date” Life, Accident, and Health insurance. 
Some of its policies combine Life, Accident and 


manner which makes them sell readily. 











LIVE, able, energetic, reliable men desir- 
ing /ifelong connections can secure very 
profitable contracts with this sterling 
Company in any one of the fourteen states 
in which it is operating. The manage- 
ment will consider entering additional 
states. 











If interested, address Isaac Miller Hamilton, President, or Charles 
S. Rannells, Superintendent of Agents, Federal Life Building, Chicago. 








Health benefits in a very unique and attractive 
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